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ing men to iftlration were repealed directly -^Wthont words 
or visions, so that God manifested Himself tr* the Apostles 
through the mind of Christ as He fonnerly did to Moses 
through ttie supernatural voice. In this sense the voice of 
Christ, like the voice which Moses heard, may he called the 
voice of God, and it may be said that the wisdom of God 
(i,e. wisdom more than human) took u]X)n itself in Cliriah 
human nature, and that Christ w^as the way of stlmtion. 
1 must at this juncture d(*o]arc that those doctrint»B which 
<*/Ortain churches ]>ut forvvuni concerning Christ. I neither 
affirm nor deny, fur I freely confess that I do not under- 
stand them. What I nave just stated I gather from Scrip- 
ture, where I never r(‘a<l that God appeared to Christ, or 
spoke to Clirist, hnt that God was revealed to the Apostles 
through Christ : that Christ was the Way of Life, and that 
the old law was giv(*ii through an angel, and not inixne- 
diat(*ly by Go<] ; whence it follows that if Moses spoke with 
God ffu*e to face as a man sj^-aks -with his fri(»iid (Lr. by 
means of their two bodies) Christ communed with God 
mind to mind. 

Ilius we may conc'lude that no one exeej)! Christ re- 
ceived th(* revelations of Gt>d without the aid of imagina- 
tion, whether in words or vision. Therefore the ])owtT of 
projdiecy imjdies not a pe(*nliarly perfect mind, but a 
jK?t!uliarly vivid imagination, as 1 will show more clearly 
in the next chapter. We will now inquire what is meant 
in the Bible by the 8])irit of God breathed into the pro- 
jects, or by the prophets .sj«*aking with the Spirit of God ; 
to that end must determine the exact signification of 
the Hebrew word rurujh, commonly translated spirit. 

ITie word fu.tgJi litiTally means a wind, e.g. the south 
wind, but it is fn^pumtly eiuploytxl in other derivative 
significations. It is used as equu’^alent to, 

(1.) Breath: “Neither is there any spirit in his mouth,” 
Ps. cxxxv. 17. 

(2.) Life, or breathing: *^And his spirit returned to him,” 
1 Sam. SIX. 12 ; ?.c. he breathed again. 

(3*) Courage and strength . “ Neither did there remain 
any more spirit in any man,” Josh. ii. 11 j “ And the spirit 
entered into me, and made me stand on my feet,” Ezek. ii. 2. 

(4f,) Virtue and fitness : “ Days should speak, and multi- 
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tudes of yearij should teach wisdom ; but there is a spirit 
in man,” Job ^xxii. 7 ; ?.c. wisdom is not aJways found among 
old men, for i now discover that it dei>euds on individual 
virtue and capacity. So, “ A man in w^hom is the Spirit,” 
NumiHjrs xxvii. 18. 

(5.) Habit of mind : “ Because ho had another spirit with 
,liim,” Numbers xiv. 24; ?.c. another habit of mind. **Be- 
liold Twill pour out My Spirit unto you,” l*rov. i. 23. 

(6.) Will, puii)Ose, desire, impulse : “ Whither the s]>irit 
was to go, tliey went.” Ezek. i. 12 ; “ That I'over with a 
co\ering, but not of My Spirit,” Is. xxx. 1 ; For the Lord 
halh poured out on you iL* sj>irit of <leep slecj>/’ Is. xxix. 
10; “TImsso "Wus their spirit sofieiied,” Judges viii. 3; “He 
that ruleth'his s]>irit. is l»ettcr than hr that ta-keth a city,” 
Prov. xvi. 32; “He that hath no riae o\er las own spirit,” 
Prov. XXV. 28;^“ Your s]>irit as lire sliall devour you,” 
Isaiah xxxiii. 1. 

From the meaning disposition we get — 

(7.) Passions and faculties. A lofty spirit means ]>ride, 
a lowly s]>irit humility, au evil s])irit liatred and melan- 
choly. So, 1<>(s the expressions sjarits of jealousy, ft»rniea- 
tion, wisdom, coiuis»‘]. ]»ravery. stand for a jealous, lasci- 
vious, wise, [irudeiit, or hra\(' mind (for we Ht*brews use 
subsiantives iu preference to adjectives;, or these various 
qualities. 

fS.) The mind itself, or the life: “Yea, tliey have all one 
spirit,” Eedes. iii. lit; “The spirit shall return to God Who 
gave it.” 

(9.; The quarters of tie* world (from the winds whieli 
blow thence), or evtui tlie side of anything turned towards 
a ]»articular quailcr— Ezek. xxxvii. 0; xiil. J6, 17, 18, 
19, Ac. 

1 have alrt*ady allud<.M\ to the way in wliieli things an* 
refen't‘d to God, and said to lit* of God. 

(L; As lK‘louging to His nat ure, and being, as it were, 
part of Him; the i»ower of God, the eyes of God. 

f2.) As under His <lomuiioii, and depending, on His 
pleasure ; thus tluj hciLvens are called the heavens of the 
I#»rd, as b(dng His chariot and habitation. 8o Nebuchad- 
nezzar is called the servant of God, Assyria the scourge of 
God, Ac, 
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(3.) As dedicated to Him, e.gr, the Temple of God, a 
Nazarene of God, the Bread of Q^d. I 

(4.) As repealed through the ji^rophets and not through 
our natui*al faculties. In this sense the Mosaic law is called 
the law of God. 

(5.) As }K.ing ill the superlative degree. Very high moun- 
tains are styled tlie mountains of God, a very deep sleejj/ - 
the sleep of God, &c. In this sense we must^-uiplain 
Amos iv. 11 : “1 have overthrown you as the overthrow of 
the L<>rd came njion Sodom and Gomorrah,” ie. that me- 
morahle overthrow, for since God Himself is the Speaker, 
the passage cannot well }>e taken otherwise. The wisdom ’ 
of Solonmn is called the wisdom of God, or extraordinary. 
Tile size of t,h(» cedars of Ltdianon is alluded to in the 
Psalmist's ex]*ressioii! “the ci^dars of th<» Lord.” 

Similarly, if the Jews w’ere‘at a loss to understand any 
phenomenon, or were ignorant of its cause, they referred it 
to God. Tims a stonn was termed the chiding of God, 
thunder and lightningthe arrows of God, for it was thought 
that Go<l kej»t llie winds coniliied in caves, His treasuries; 
thus diffeniig merely in name from the Greek wdiid-god 
Eohis. In like manner miracles were (‘ailed works of God, 
as being es]»ecially marvellous; though in reality, of course, 
all natural events are the Avorks of God, and take place 
solely ]>y His j)ow<^r. Tlie I^salmist calls th(' miracles in 
Egvjd. the works of God, ht*cause the Helmws fiumd in 
them a Avay td sat*-ty Avhich they had not looked for, aud 
then'foro (*s]K‘cijjl]\ niarv<-ll(d at. 

Ah, then, unusual nalunil ]>henoniena are called works 
of God, and trees of unusual size are called trees of God, 
Ave cannot Av^omh-r that A’ery strong and tall men, though 
im]>ioufc> rohhers .ind Avlioremongers, are in Genesis ealled 
sons of God. • • 

This reference of tilings Avond(‘rful to Ood was not 
I)t*cuUar t4» the Jew's. Pharaoh, on hearing the interjireia- 
tion of his dream, exelainmd that the mind of the gods was 
in Josepln NelmchadiiezzaSi’ told Daniel that he possessed 
the mind id* the holy gods; so also in Latin anjiliing avoU 
made is oiton said to he Avnuiglit with Dirim' hands, Avbich 
is equiA'al(^3t to the Hebrew j dirase, wrought with tlie hand 
of God, 
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We can ntfw very easily understand and explain those 
passaj^es of %ripture which sj>eak of the S]>irit of God. In 
some places the expression merely means a very strong, dry, 
and deadly wind, as in Isaiah xl. 7, “ The grass witheretli, 
the flower fadoth, bocause the Spirit t>f the Lord Idoweth 
upon it.” SiinilarJy in Gen. i. 2 : “nie S}»inl of the Lord 
^oved over the face of the wab'rs.” At other times it is 
used t.(|uival<'ut to a high courag^^ thus the K])irit of 
Gid<H>n and of Samson is called tht^ Spu*il. c*f the Lord, as 
l>eiiig very ]>uld, and j>rc]»ared for any emergency. Any 
unusual rirlue or power is <‘alkd tin; Spirit or Virtue of 
the Lord, Ex. xxxi. o: “I will till him (liezaleel) with the 
Spiiit of the Lord,” i.c., as tli«‘ liiMo itself exj>lains, with 
talent alcove man’s usual eud<>\\ inent. So Isa. xi. 2: “And 
the S}>irit of the Lord shall rt*st upon him,” is explained 
afterwards in tlu‘ text to icit^an tlu» sjurit w’kdoiii and 
understanding, of counsel and might. 

The meliiuclioly of Saul is t'ailed the melancholy of the 
Lord, or a very deep iiifdancholy, the persons who a])plied 
the term sliowdmr that, tiny umlerstood by it nothing super- 
natural, in that they sent for a mu.sician to assuage it ]>y 
harp-playing. Again, tlie “ Spirit of the Loid ” is used as 
ecjuivalent to the mind of man, for instance. Job xxvii. 8: 

And the Spirit of the Lord in my nostrils,” th(‘ allusion 
being to Gen, li. 7 ; “And God brt‘aihe«l into mairs nostrils 
the breath of life,” Ezekiel also, projdiesying to the dead, 
says (xxvii. 14;, “And I will give to you My Sj»irit, and yo 
shall live i.c. Iwull re.store yon to life, iu Job xxxiv. 14, 
we read: “If He gather unto Himself His Spirit and breath;” 
in Geii, vi. 3 : “ My Spirit shall not always strive wnth man, 
fi*r that he also is flesh,” i.r, sinct^ man acts on the dictatt*s 
of his body, and not. th<' spirit wlii'-h J gave him to discern 
the good, 1 wdU let him alone. So^too, Ps. Ji. 12; “Create 
in me a clojiu licart, O God, and renew a right spirit within 
me; cast me. not away from Tliy presence, ami take not 
Thy Holy 8]>irit from me.” It was supposc'd that sin origi- 
nated only from the body, and tliat good impulses come 
from the mind ; ihtTeforc the P.salniisl invokes the aid of 
God against the bodily ajjjvetites, but prays that the spirit 
which tho Lord, the Holy One, had given liim might be re- 
newed. Again, inasmuch as the Bible, iu concession to 
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popular ignorance, descrilK's God as having a mind, a heart, 
emotions — nay, even a body and breath — t^e expression 
Spirit of the liord is used for God’s mind, disposition, 
emotion, 6trt‘iigth, or breath. Thus, Isa. xl. 13: “Who 
hath dis{K.>Si^l th(» Spirit of tlie Lord? ” ?.«. who, save Him- 
self, hath eau«(Hl the mind of the Lord to will anything? 
and Isa. Ixiii. 10 : “ Hut they rebelled, and vexed the Holv-*^ 
Spirit.” 

The phrase euiiies to be iibimI of the law of Moses, which 
in a sense expoiuids will. Is. Ixiii. 11, “Where is He 
that put His Holy Sjarit 'within him?” meaning, as we 
clearly gather fnnii llu* context, the law of Moses. Nehe- * 
miiih, speaking of the giving of the law', says, i. 20, “Tliou 
gavest also thy goo<l Sj»irit to instruct them.” Tliis is 
referr4*d to in Deni. iv'. 0, ‘‘Tins is your wisdv^m and 
understanding,” aiid in Ps. exliii. 10, “Thy good Spirit 
will lead me into th(‘ laud ot n]»rightness.” The Spirit of 
the Lord may metai the breath of the Lord, foi breath, no 
less than a miial, a lieart, and a body are attrilnitod to 
God ill S<'ri]»<ure, in Ps. xxxiii. (j. Henee it gets to 
mean the ]»o\ver, strength, or faculty of God, as in Job 
xxxiii. 4, “The Sjnrit of tlie L<»rd made me,” ?.c. the power, 
or, if you prefer, th(^ dof ree of tin* Lord. So the Psalmist 
in poetic language <le<'lares, xxxiii. t>, “By the W'ord of the 
Lord were the lieaveiis made, and all the host of them by 
the bn^ath of His mouth,’' i.e. by a mandate issued, as it 
vrere, in one breath. Also Ps, cxxxix. 7, “ Wliither shall I 
go from Thy Spirit, ()r whilher shall 1 flee from Thy pre- 
sf'Tiee?” if. wliitl^'T sliall I go so as to be beyond Thy 
p<.>W'er and Thy presence 

Liistly, tlu' Spirit i»f the Lord is used in Scripture to 
ex}>njs8 the emotions of God, f\<j. His kindness and mercy, 
Mieali ii. 7, “Is tin Sj)irit. [i.t\ the mere}] of tlie Lord 
straitem^l ? Are these cruelties His doings ? ” Zech, iv, 
6, “Not hy might or ]»y poww, but My S]>irit mercy], 
saith the Lord of liosts.” Tlie twelfth verse of the 
soveutlF chapter of tlie same prophet must, I tliint, l>e 
interpreted in like manner : “ Yea, they made their hearts 
as an adamant stom\ lest thtw should hear the law, and 
the words which the Lord of hosts hath sent in His Spirit 
[i.e. in His mercy] by the former prophets,” So also 
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Haggai ii. 6 : ‘ So My Spirit remaineth among yon : fear 
ye not.’' ^ 

The passage in Isaiah xMii. 16, “And now the Lord 
Ckni and His S]>irit hath sent me,” may be taken to refer 
either to God’s nit*rey or His revealed law ; for'tho prophet ^ 
says, “From th<^ beginning” (/.<\ fn^m the time when I 
*-n!§.rst came to you, to j>reacli God's anger and His sentence 
gone fiiirtli against yim) “1 bjxjke not in secret; from the 
time that it Avas, there am I,” and now I am sent hy tlie 
mercy of Go<l as a joyful m<'sst‘ng(‘r to preach your resto- 
ration. Or we may understand him to mean by the re- 
vealed law that lui liad l>efc>re come to warn them by tho 
command of the law (Levit. xix IT) in the same inamier 
and under the same eonddious as ]\Tosi^s had warned them, 
and that now, like Moses, he ends by preaching their resto- 
ration. But the firsi i‘xpiaiuiti<»a seems to me the best. 

Hetuming, then, to the main objeet of onr discussion, 
we find that the Seri]>tura] phrases, “The Sj»irit of tho 
Lord was ujjoii a ]»r<)phet,'’ *'T}ie Lon] ]»reatlied His 8j)irit 
into men,” “Men Av<av filled Avilli the Sja'ril of (rod, Avith 
the Holy S]»int,” ttc., an* (piite tdear to ns, and mean that 
the prophels as ere eiidoAve<l A\ith a ])Oculiar and extniordi- 
uary power, and deA^idtd theins»*]\es to ]»iety with t*speeial 
<*oustancy;^ that thu> the\ ].erceiAV<l the mind or the 
thought of (h>d, for Ave liavt* r>h«ovn that GcmI’s Sj>irit 
signifies m Hebrew Thai’s mind or thouglit, and that the 
laAv Avliich slioAvs Tlis mind and thought is called Hift 
Spirit; hence that the imuginalion of the ]>rophets, inas- 
much as througli it were n*Aeal(Ml the dt‘(;n‘es of God, may 
equally be cal h*d tin* mind oi God, and the projdiets l>e 
said to have possossHl the miinl of GikL Gn our minds 
alB4» the mind God and His eternal thoughts are im- 
pressed ; hut this being tlui same fw:r all men is less taken 
into a^jcoiint, es]»ocially by tin* Hebrews, avIio elaiim^d a 
]ire-eniiiienc+', and despised other men and other men’s 
knoAAdeJge. 

Lastly, tlie jtrojdiets were said jiossess the Spirit of 
God beeause nnm knew not tin* cause of prophetic know- 
ledge, and in their Avonder referred it with other marvels 
directly to the Deity, styling it DiAdue kuoAvdedge. 

We "need no longer scruple to affirm that the prophets 
* S<v* Notf* 3. 
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only perceived Q-od*s revelation by the aid of ^imagination, 
that is, by words and figures either real or imaginary. We 
, ^ fii^d no other means mentioned in Scripture, and therefore 
must not mvont any. As to the i>articTilar law of Nature 
by which the communications took ph-ce, I confess my 
ij^oraiice. I might, indeed, say as others do, that they 
took ])lacc ])y power of Q-od; but this would be mere 
trifling, and no }>etter than explaining some unique speci- 
men by a transcend ental term. Everything takes place 
by tlie jiowiT of God. Nature herself is the power of God 
uiuVr another luiine, and our igiioraneo of the power of 
Qgi is co-cxtenshe with our ignorance of Nature. It is 
aVi<*Iute foil}', Iht^rcforc, to as<*rihe an event, to the power 
o/, God when we know not its natural cause, which is the 
power of God. 

? How'over, we an‘ not now inquiring into the causes of 
,pro]>hetie kiiowlt'dge. W<‘ are only at1.i‘n)2>ting, as I have 
^ksaid, to (‘Xiiiiiiiie tlie S<Tii»tural documents, aod to draw 
,7 our <*onelusioiis from them as from ultimate natural facts;* 
// the caust*s of the docunituit.s do not. concern us. 

As the i>roi>ljets jw‘ivt}iv(*d tlie r(‘vola.tioiis of God by the 
aid of imagination, they could iiidis2>utablY ]>crceive much 
that is }^eyond tlie boundary of the intellect, for many 
more idt‘as can Ik* eonstrm ted from words and figures than 
from the jjriuciples and notions on whieh the whole fal^ric 
of iva.soncd kuowd«'dgo is reart^d. 

Thus w'e have a cliu* to the fa(‘t lliat the j»roj>het.s jier- 
ceivtHl nearly everything in }>a rabies and allegories, and 
elotlie<l spiritual truths iu IhkIiIv h>?*ins, for such is the 
iisiifil method of imagination. Wt* need no longer w^ouder 
that Scri]>ture and the prtqdiets S 2 >eak so strangely and 
obscurely of God’s Spirit or Mind (ef. Numbers xi, 17, 
1 Kings xxii. 21, i^e.), that the l 4 ’>rd was seen by Micah as 
sitting, by Daniel as an old man clothed in white, by 
Ez»*kie] as a, fin*, tliat the Holy 8j>irit a2>pt*ared to those 
with Christ as a descending dove, to the ajKist.los as fiery 
tonguesfi to Paul on his <‘oe version as a groat light. All 
these ex})ressions are jilaiiily in harmony with the current 
ideas of God and spirits. 

Inasminh as imaginaihm is lleeting and inconstant, we 
find that the j>owt.‘r of j)ro]>hecy did not remain wdth a 
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prophet for ^Rg, nor manifest itself frequently, but was 
Tery rare ; ipanifesting itself only in a few men, and in 
them not oft^n. 

We must, necessarily inquire bow the prophets became 
assured of the truth of what they ];>erceivt‘d »by imagina- 
tion, and not by sure mental laws ; but our investigation ‘ 
must be contiiied to Scripture, for tin* subject is onf* on 
^hiclMve cannot acquire certain knowledge, and which we 
cannot exj)lain by tlie immediate causes. Scnptuiv teach- 
ing about the assurance of j»rophets I wiJ] treat of in the 
next chapter. 
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I T follows from tlio last (‘ha^fter that, as I have said, the 
prophets wf^re endowed witli unusiially vivid imagina- 
tions, and not with uiuisually jHTfect minds. This conclu- 
sion is amply sustained ])y Scrijdure, for we are fold that 
Solomon was the, wisest of nnm, Imt liad no speeial faculty 
of pro]»lK'(‘y. Hemaiii Calcol, and Dara, though men of 
great talent, w<Te not ])ro]»hets, wdiereas uneducated 
eounlrj'Jiien, na}, e\eu women, sii<h as Ha.gar, Abraham's 
handmaid, were thus gifted. Nor is tliis eoid rnry to ordi- 
nary exjK*rienc(* and r<*ason. ]\Ien of great imagiiiativo 
powtT are less tilled for abstra.('1 reasoning, whereas those 
wdio e\e<d ill int<‘]]eet and its use ke<‘j> tlieir imagination 
more restrained and <'oiitroJl(‘d. holding it iii suhjeetioii, so 
.siK.^ak, lest it. .should iisurj) the place of reason. 

Thus to supjJOH' that kiu»w ledge of natural and spiritual 
plienouiena can be gained troni the jU'ophelic IBooks, is an 
utter mistake, which 1 shall endeavour to expose, as I think 
pliil(»so]diy, the age, and the que,stioiJ itself demand. I 
care not for the girdings (d superstition, for superstition is 
the biiUT enemy of all true knowledge and true morality, 
\’es; it has (‘oiue to this! Men wh<» oik-uIv confess that 
they can fonrf'no idea of God, and only know Him through 
created things, of wdiich they know not the causes, can 
UTiblushingly a('cuse phik^sojdier.'^ of Atheism. 

Ti't*atiiig the question methodically,! w'il I show that pro- 
phec'ies varied, not only according to the imagination and 
physi-'al tem]KU’ann‘iit. of the prophet, but also according 
to liis jiyrticular opinions ; aj'd further that projihecy never 
roudere<I tlie prophet wiser than he was l^efore. But I will 
first discuss the assurance of trutli which the prophets re- 
ceived, for this is akin to the suliject-matter of tlie chapter, 
aud will servo to elucidate somewhat our present point. 
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Ima^natiMi does not, in its nature, involve any cei’- 
tainty of trfitli, sueli as is iinjdied iu ev('ry clear and ^ 
distinct id(»a, l)ut requires some extrinsic reason to assure 
us of its objective reality : hence prophecy fjannot afford 
certainty, and ih(» j)r(q)hets were assured of Ood’s revela- 
tion by soiiio sipi, and not by the fact of revelation, as we 
^niay st‘o fnan Al>raham, who, when he had h<wd the pro- 
mise G<k 1, demand(‘d a sifj^n, not becauHe he did not 
believe in <T(»d, l»ut b<‘eanse hcAvislied to be sure that it was 
God Who ininle the promise. The fact is still more evident 
in the eas(‘ t»f Gidi'oii : Show me,” he says to G(h 1, show 
me a su^n, that I may know that ii. is Thou that talkest 
with Tin*.” G«)d abso says to Moses: “And let this lx* a 
sign tliat I have s<'nt thee/’ tT<‘zekiah,lhonLrh he Ijjid long 
known Isaiali to lx* a }>ro]>liet, none the less domanded a 
sign of ibe cure whieb be ]»redictt»d. It is tbiis 
evident tlial the }»rn]>L(*ts always rec,eived some sjgn to 
certify them of lljeir proplietie imaginings; and for tins 
reason Moses bids tin* «7ews (Dt'nf. xviii.) ask of the pro- 
jdiets a siL'’!!, namely, the predntio!^ of sonu* eoming event. 
In this res])e(*t, pro]»l)etic knowledge is inb‘rior to natural 
knowledge, wl)}e]i needs no sign, and in itseli implies certi- 
tude. Moreover, S<Tipture warrants the stati^im'iit that 
the certitude of the ]»roj)hets was not mallumiatieal. but 
moral. Moses lay< down the jniiiishment id dealli for tiie 
jirojhet who preache.s new gods, even though lu* coiifirinhis 
doctrine by Mgiis and wonlers (Dent. xi\.); “For,” be 
says, “file Lord alst* work» ih signs and wonders to try His 
];(‘o]>]e.'‘ And ,les\is Olo'ist warns His diseiples of the saim‘ 
thing fMall xxiv. 24), Furthermore, Kzekicd fxi\. 8) 
plainly states that God soimdimes deeeiv(‘S nien with faint' 
ri*vel itionK , and Mieaiah bears lik(* witiu'ss in tbe ease of 
the ]»rophets of Ahab. • • 

Although tljese instances go t.o prov(‘ that revelation is 
open to doubt, it nevertheless contains, as we liavo said, a 
considerable elemmit of ciTtainty, for God n<‘ver deceives 
tlie good, nor His elioscn, but (according to the* ancient 
prov<‘rb, ami as a]»]»ears in the history of Abigail and licr 
s])eecb), <Tod uses the good as inslnimcntB of g(^odiif*Hs, and 
the wicked as im'aiis to (execute His wrath. Tliis inuy be 
seen from the case of Micaiah al»ove quoted; for alth(»ugh 
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God liad determined to deceive Aliab, tliroiifjli prophets, 
He made use of lying propliets ; to the good][ prophet JSe 
revealed the truth, and did not forbid his proclaiming it. 

Still the certit ude of prophecy remains, as I have said, 
merely moral ; for no one can justify himself before God, 
nor boast that he is an instrument for G(»d’s goodness. 
SiTipture itself teaches and shows that God led away David , 
to number the people, though it bears ample wityess to 
Diivid’s piety. 

Tflie whole (juestion of the certitude of projdioey was based 
on these three considerations : — 

1. That the things revealed were imagiued very vividly, . 
affecting tlie prophets in the same way as things seen when 
awake; 

2. The presence of a sign ; 

3. Liistly and eliietiy, that tlie mind of the prophet was 
given wholly to wJiat Viis light and good. 

Althougli S<*ri[)tuiv d<H‘8 not always mak*- nvujtion of a 
sign, we must nevertheless sup}K>se that a sign ^\as always 
voiuhsafed ; for Serij>ture does not ahwiys relate every 
condition and (‘inuiustauee (as many have r<‘inarkt^d), but 
ratlnr takes them for gniiitt‘d. \Vc may, lio\M‘\er, tulmit 
that no sign was ii(*eded when the fU’Ojheiy declared 
nothing tliat was not already euiitamcd m the law of 
Most'S, ]H?caust; itwais continued by that law'. For instance, 
Jeremialfs projiheey of tlu* d(*struetion of J(‘rwsa](nii was 
confirmed by the proplerics of other ])r<»pln‘ts. and by the 
tlireats in the law, and, tlicndort.', it need»'d no sign; 
whereas Hanaiiiah, who, eojitrary to all the j>rople‘ts, fore- 
told tin* Hpt'edy rest oration of the state, stood in need of a 
sign, or he w'<mld havt^ been in doubt as to the truth of liis 
juviditicy, until it was contirmed by facts. “Tlic prophet 
which pr(>phcsicth of jmic-^c, w1ici.\ the word of the prophet 
shall couie to jiass, tln*ii shall the pro] diet lie known that 
th<' Lord hath truly sent him.” 

A.S, theu.tlK' certit ude afforded to the jirophet by signs was 
not mathematical ( i,e, did not,juecessa.rily follow' from the jier- 
eeptiou of tlie thing perceived or seem), but only moral, and 
as the signs were only given to convince the j»rophet, it 
follows that such signs were given according to tlie opinions 
and capacity ‘of each prophet, so that a sign wrhich would* 
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convince one prophet -would fall far short; of convincing 
anjpther vrhe^ w.'is imlnw^d with different opinions. There-^ 
fore the sigiib varied according to the individual prophet. 

Sq also did the revelation vary, as we have stated, 
aot-ording to individual disposition and t.etij|u?ranient, and 
a.< ‘.cording to the opinions previously held. 

It varied according to disposition, in this way; if a 
proplu^t was cheerful, victories, }>t*aee. and ovents whioli 
make men glad, w'crc revealed to him; in t.liat lie/vas 
naturally more lik(*ly to imagine sucli lliings. If, on the 
contrary, In' was melau<‘holy, wars, massai-rt^s, and calami- 
ties Avere repealed; and so, according as a prophet w^as 
merciful, gentle, (juick to anger, or seA<*re, lu' was more 
fitted for one kind of r(‘v»‘latioii than another. It varied 
aceoivling to ihe tcini>t‘r of imagination in this way: if a 
prophet was cultivated he j^Tocived the mind ot G<k 1 in a 
cultivated wa\, if ht‘ was <‘onfuKed he jMTccived it <-on- 
fusedly- And vv itli revelations ]>erceivt*d through visions. 
If a]>ro]»hct was a countryman he saw visions of oxen, (‘ows, 
and tlie likr, if he w^as a soJditT, he saw generals and 
armies ; if a courtier, a royal throne, and so on. 

Lastly, pn'i*lie<y varied according to th(‘ opinions held 
hy the pr^^pln‘ts; for instance, to tlie Magi, who !»elieved 
in tht‘ folli»‘S of a.strologv, the birth of Christ was rev'cahHl 
tlirougli tin vision of a star in tin* East To the augurs of 
NehucliadD*-7,Z;ir the destruction of fleru.salcni was revealed 
through entrails, whereas iheking himself inferred it fr uii 
orai'les and tin* direction of arrows which lie shot into the 
air. To ]n'oj>hcts who I*ehev4‘d that man ju*ts from free 
choice and hy his ov'^n j»ow<t, God was revealed as standing 
apart from aiKl igimraut of future human ai^ions. All of 
whiih we will Ulustrale fn*m Scrijiture. 

The first ]K>int is ])rovt'd from the case of Elisha, who, in 
order to prophecy to Jehoram, asked for a har]), and was 
unahh‘ !<► pt'rceive the Divine iuirj>0S4‘ till Jio had lx*en re- 
created hy its music; then, indeed, he prophesi^'d to Jeho- 
rain and to his allies glad tidings, which j»reviously he had 
been unablH t(> ait am to because he was angry with the 
king, and those who are angry with anyone can imagine 
evil of him, but not good. The theory that God does not 
reveal Himself to the angry or the sad, is a mere dream ; 
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for God rovealod to Moses while an^yiy, .-the terrible 
^ slaughter of the firstborn, and did so without ihe intensen- 
tien of a harp. To Cain in his rage, God was revealed, and to 
Ezekiel, impatient with anger, was revealed the contumacy 
and wretched n#*S8 of the Jews. Jereiiriah. miserable and 
weaiy of life, in'ophesied the disasters of tlie He)>rews, so 
that Josiaii would not consult him, but inquired of a, 
woman, inasmuch as it was more in accord ane- with 
wornanly nature that God should reveal His meny ther<‘to. 
So. Micaiah never prophesied good to Ahab, tlioiigb other 
true prophets liad done so, but invariably evil. Thus we 
that individual jjrophets were by tem]^Tament more * 
fitted for one sort. <»f revelation than anothi*r. 

The style of the ])rophecy also varied according to the 
eloquence of the individual ]>rophet. The j>roj)heeics of 
Ezekiel and Amos are not written in a cultivated style like 
thost' of Jsaiah and Nahum, Imt more rudely. Any Hebrew 
scholar who wishes to inrpiire into this j»oint more tjlosely, 
au<l comj>ares chapters of th(» diflerent ]>rophets treatingof 
the same subject, will find great <L’ssmiilarity of style. 
Coraj>are, for instance, <‘hap. i. of the eourtly Isaiah, verse 
11 to verse 20, with cha]>. v. of tlu' countryman Amos, 
V'erses 21-24. Compare also the or<ler and reasoning of 
the j>ropheci<*s of Jeremiah, written in Idiima‘a (clia]). xlix.), 
with the ordtT and reaR(»iiiug of Obadiah. Comjiare, lastly, 
Isa. xl. li^, 2<», and xliv, 8, with Hosea viii. G, and xiii. 2. 
And so on . 

A due con.-?i derat ion of those jiassage will clearly show us 
that God has ho particular style in s]>edking, but. accord- 
ing to the learning and cajiacity of the })ro]»het, is cultivated, 
compressed, Severe, untutored, prolix, or obscure. 

There was, moreover, a certain variation in the visions ' 
v^ouohsafed to the i>ropllets, aiidjin the suiibols by which 
they expressed them, for Isaiah saw the glory of the Lord 
dejiarting from the Temple in a different fonn from that 
presented to Ezekiel. The Rabbis, indeed, maintain that 
lx)th visions wore really tlie^same, but that Ezekiel, being 
a countryman, was above measure impressed by it, and 
therefore set it forth in full detail; but unless there is a 
trustworthv’ tradition on the subject, which I do not for a 
moment l>elieve, this theory is plainly an invention. Isaiah 
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saw seraphim with six wings, Ezekiel beasts with four 
wings; Isaidi saw God clothed and sitting on a royal 
throne, Ezekiel saw Him in the likeness of a lire; each 
doubtless saw God under the form in which he usually 
imagined Him. 

Further, the Tisions varied in clearness as wtdl as in de- 
tails; for the revelations of Zeehariah were too i>bseure to 
bo mnlerstood by tlic^ prophet witliout explanation, us a|>- 
pours from his narration of them ; the? visions of Dti'del 
could not be understood by him evi*n iifu*r thc^y had bc^eii, 
e^pliiined, and this ubseiirity did not arise from the diffi- 
culty of the mattt‘r re\oah-d (for being imuvly human 
affairs, these <»nly Iriiiiscvnded human eaj unity in being 
futui’e), but solely in the fac t that l>anic‘rs imagination was 
not so capable* for ]»rophec* 3 ’^ while h<‘ was awake as while 
h(» was aslee]>; and this is further civideiit from the fact 
that at the vc'ry >»eginiiing of the vision luj was so terrified 
that he almost des]<aired of his strength. Thnw, on account 
of the inadecjuacy of his inuiginal loji and his stnuigth, the 
things re'vcuhc^l Were so obscure^ to ])in» that hc‘ eould not 
uudi.rstaud them i*v(‘n aft«‘r they had bejen explained. 
Here we may mtte* that the \vords heard by Daniel, wc^re, 
as we have* sliovn above*. siiu]>ly imaginary, so that it is 
hardly w'emderful tliat in his frighteu**d slate In* imagined 
them so ee»nfus<‘dly and e>!)se:urely th.it aftt'rw'ards hf* could 
make nothing of them. Those* wh<' say that (b>d did not 
wish to make a clear revelation, do not se*e‘m to have re'ud 
the words of the» angel, wbev s'Xjiressly says tliat ho came 1 > 
make the proph*,*t uiide*rstand wluit should befall his people 
in the latb*r elays (f)aii. v. 14), 

The revelation reunaine'd obscure* }K*<-ause'> iu» one was 
found, at that time?, with imagination Huffiei«*ntly strong to 
concedve^ it more* e'le*arly. % 

Lastly, tin* propliets, to whom it was re‘ve‘ale?d that God 
woulel take away Elijah, wishcel to jeorsuado Elisha that he 
had been taken somew}n*ro where* they would find him; 
showing sullk iently clearly that they had not unierstood 
God’s revelation aright. 

There is no mvel to set this out more amply, for nothing 
is more plain in the Bible than that Genl (*ndowed some 
proi>hets with far greater gifts of prophecy than others. 
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But I will show in greater detail and length, f|r I consider 
the point more important, that the prophecies varied accord- 
*ing to the opinions jjreviously embraced by the prophets, 
and that the prophets held diverse and even contrary opin- 
ions and prejudices. (I si>eak, bo it understood, solely of 
mdtters speculaiivo, for in regard to nj)rightneBs and mora- 
lity the case is widely different.) From thence I shall con- 
elude that prophec}'- nt‘ver rendered the prophets more 
leaqied, but left them with their former o]>inious, and that 
wo are, therefore, not at all bound to trust them in matters 
of intellect. 

Everyone has been strangely hasty in affirming that the 
prophets knew everything within the scope of human intel- 
lect ; and, although certain jiassages of Scripture plainly 
affirm that the prophet^ were in certiiin respt‘(‘ts ignorant, 
such persona would ratht^r say that they do not understand 
the p 9 ,saagos than admit that there ■was anything which the 
prophets did not know ; or else they try to wrest the Scrip, 
iural words away from their evident meaning. 

If cither of tht^se proceorliiigs is allowalde we may as well 
shut our Bibles, for vainly shall ■we attempt to prove any- 
thing from them if their })lame8t passages may be classed 
among obscure and impenetrable mysteries, or if we may 
];ut any iuterprelation on them which w(‘ fancy. For 
iiistan(»5, nothing is more clear in the Bible than that 
Joshua, and perhai>s also the author who wrote his histor}% 
thought that the suu revolves round the earth, and that the 
earth is fixed, and further that tluj sun for a certain period 
remained still. Many, who will not admit any movement 
in the hea’venly bodies, explain away the ]>assage till it se<'ms 
to m<ian sometlfing q^uito (lifferent ; others, who have learned 
to philosophize more correctly, and understand that the 
earth moves while the suit is still Jbr at any rate does not 
revolve round the earth, try -with all their might to wrest 
this meaning from Scripture, though plainly nothing of the 
sort IS intended. Such quibblers t‘xcite my wtmder ! Are 
we, forsoeth, bound to believe that Joshua the soldier w^as 
a learned astronomer? or that a miracle could not be re- 
vealed to him, or that the light of the sun could not r<*main 
longer than usual above the horizon, -without his knowing 
the cause? To me both alternatives appear ridiculous, and 

B , 
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therefore I y^ould rather say that Joshua was i^^orant of 
the true oaAe of the lengthened day, and that he and the 
whole host with liini thought that the sun moved round ^he 
earth every day, and that on that particular occasion it 
stood still for a tinus thus causing the light to remain 
lunger ; and I w’uuld say that tiny did not tsonjocture that, 
from the amount of snow in th#- air (set* Josh. x. 11), the 
refraction may have Inxm greater than usual, or that there 
may have Leen some other cause which we will not now, in- 
quire into. 

So also tlie sign of the ahad<»w going hack was rc'vealed 
to Isaiah at*cording to his un<h*rHtandiiig ; that is, as pro- 
cet^iiig from a going ba<‘k wards of tin* sun; for he, too, 
thought lhat the vsuii moves and lli^t the earth is still; of 
jiarlielia he ]K*rhaps iiov(*r even dreaitied. may arrive at 
this eonclnsiou without any seruple. for the sign could 
really lia\e come ((» ]»a«s, and have Ix^ni j>redicted by Isaiah 
to the king, without the ]uoj»h»d being aware of the n^al 
en-use. 

With regard io the building of the Temple by Solomon, 
if it was really dii tated by Go<l we must maintain the same 
doctrine: nanielv, that ail the nieasurem<*nlH W'ere revca]e<l 
aecording to the o}>mioiis ami understanding of the king; 
ft^r as we are m4. )»ound to Inhere that Solomon was a 
inathematieiau, we may iitlinu that he wna ignorant of the 
true ratio het\vt*en the cir< un)i- rem*e an<l the diameter of a 
oin-le, iiiicl that, like the gt*.ier.ihty of worknnm, liotlaiught 
that it W'as as threat* to on.*. Ihit if it is allowable to dechu«» 
that we do nol undei.vtand the passage, in goo«i sooth I 
know nothing in the .Bible that we can umlerhtand ; for the 
proc<*ss t)f building is there* narrated simply and as a mere 
matter of lus^ory. If, again, it is permitted tc* j^retend that 
the ]>assag** has anoth<‘f nu*uiiing, and was written as it is 
from some* reason unknown to us, this is no less than 
a c<)in])lete subversal of the Bible ; for every absurd and 
evil invtmtion fif huiuan }M*r\ersity could tlius, without 
detrinient to S(‘riptural autlierity, be defended and fostered. 
Our ^‘oncluHiou is in no wise imjaoiiH, for though Solomon, 
Isaiah, Josima, were prcipheds, they were none the less 
men, and as such nut exempt from human shortcomings. 

According to the understanding of Noah it was revealed 
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to him that God was about to defitroy the whole human V 
ra<3e, for l^^oali thouj^ht tliat l»eyoud the limit! of Palestine 
the world was not inhabited. 

* Not only in matters of this kind, but in others more 
important, 'Ihe j)roj»hots could be, and in fact were, igno- ' 
rant; for they taught nothing special about the Divine, ‘ 
attributes, but l}t*ld quite ordiiuiry notions about God, and . 
to these notions t]u*ir revelations were adapted, as I will 
djjmonstrate by ain]>lo S<Tij>t.ural t»."stiiiiony ; from all which ’ 
on?may easily see that tiiey wen^ jn-disod and commended, 
not so much for the subliiuity and 4*miiien(‘e of their intel- ' 
U*<!t as for their piet}- and faithfulm^ss. ' 

Adam, the first man 1o whom GihI was revealed, did not * 
know tiiai. He is omnipot imt ami omniscient; for he hid 
himself from Him, and attem]>ted to make exc uses for lus 
fault before^ God. jis tlunigli lie had had to dc» with a man ; 
therefore to him also wasGiMl revealed ae<*ording toliisnnder- ■ 
standing — ihat is. as being unaware of his si'^nalion or his 
bin, for Adam heard, i/r seeni<*<l to hear, tin* Lord walking 
ill the garden, calling him a.nd asking him whtTc he was; 
and then, on seeing his shauiefacedness, asking him whether 
he had eaten of the forbiddcui fruit. Adam evidently only 
knew the Deity as th(» Creator of all things. To Cain also 
<}tHl was re\4*iiled, according to hi'^ under." taiiding. as igiio- 
niiit of human afiairs, iioi was a liiglier eunee]>tioii of the 
Deity rei^uired for repiMitance of his sin. 

To Laban the Lonl n*v«*ale4l Himself as the God of ■ 
Abraham, IxM'ause Laban belief (*d that eaeh nation had its 
own special divinity (see Gmi. xxxi Abraham also 

knew not iliat God is omnii»res(*iit, and has foreknowledge of 
all tilings; when In* ]i«‘ard the sentence against the in- 
habitants of Sodom, ht* }>niyed that the Lord should not . 
execute it till lb* liatl astwrlainc^d ^vhet.luT tJioy all meriUHl 
such jmiiishnieiit ; for he said (sec Gen, xviii. 24), “Perad- 
ventnre tluTi* 1 h* fifty rightinvus witliin the city,"' and in 
acci*rdauce with this lielief God was revealed to him; as 
Abraliau^ imagined^ Hi* spakb* thus ; “ I will go down now, 
and set‘ whether they have di>nt* altogether ae(*ording to the 
cry of it wiii(*h is come unto Me ; and, if not, I will know." 
Further, the Divine testimony con(*erning Abraliam asserts . 
notliing but that lie was ol>edient, and that he “ commanded 
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his housdioW after hini that they should keep the way of 
the Lord” (Uen. xviii. 19) ; it does not state that he held 
sublime coiidfeptions of the Deity, 

Moses, also, was not sufficiently aware that God is om- 
niscient, and directs human actions by Ilis so]e decree, for 
although God Himself says that the Israelites should 
hearken to Him, Moses still considered the matter doubtful 
and repeated, " But if they wull not b(heve me, nor hearken 
unto my Yoi(*e.” To him in like maniKT God was revcaj^id 
as taking no part in, and as being ignorant of, future hufaian 
actions: the Lord gave him I’vvo signs and said, “And it 
shall come to j)ahs that if tlu*y will not believe t hoc, neither 
hearken to the voicte of the first sign, that they will believo 
tbo voice of the latler sign; ]»ut if not, thou shalt take of 
the water of tin* river,” 6ic, Iiidecu, if any one considers 
without prejudice the recorded o] anions of Moses, h<; will 
plainly see that IMoses conceived the Deity as a Being Who 
has always existed, does «-3dst, and always will exist, and 
for this cause he calls Him liy the name Jehovah, which 
in Hebrew signifies thest.‘ thre<* phases of exist i^n < ; as to 
His natmv, Mos(‘s only taught that IL* is nn^rrifn], gracious, 
and exceeding jealous, as ap]>cars from itiany passages in 
the Pentateuch. Lastly, be believed and tauglit that this 
Being was so different from all bt'ings, that He could 
not be exjm'ssed by tlie image oi any visible thing; also, 
that He tould not be looked njxm, and that not. so much 
from inli(*renl imjiossibilUy us from Luiuan infinnity; 
further, that, by reason oi His ]>ower He was without equal 
and uiii<(ue. Moses admitted, indeed, that there were 
beings (<loiibth‘ss by the ]dan and coiuiuand of the Lord) 
who acted as God’s vieegereiits — that is. beings to whom 
Ooil had givtjn the right, authority, and j*ower to direct 
nations, aii<l to provide ;yiud care for tlieni; but he taught 
that this lM‘ing Wliom they were bound to obey was the 
higlu'st and Supreme God, or (to use the Hebrew phrase) 
God of gods, and thus in the song (Exod. xv. 11) he ex- 
claims, “ Who is like unto Tlioe, O Lord, rimong thp gods?” 
and Jethro says (Ex<k1. xviii. 11), “Now I laiow that the 
Lord is greater than all gods.” That is to say, “lam at 
length comjk'lled to admit to Moses that Jehovah is^eater 
than all gods, and that His power is unrivalled,” We must 
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remain in doubt wlietlier Moses thought tha\ these beings ' ' 
whoacted asGod’svicegerentswcrecreatedby]aiin,forhehaB 
stated nothing, so far as we know, aT>out their creation and 
origin. He further taught that this Being had brought the 
visible world into order from Chaos, and had given Nature 
' her germs, and therefore that He jwssesses supreme right 
and power over all tilings ; further, that by reason of this , 
supremo right and power He had chosen for Himself alone . 

Hebrew nation and a certain strip of territory, and had 
handed over to tlie care of other gols substituted by Him- 
self the rest of th(^ nations and territories, and that therefore 
He was callt‘d the God of Israel and the God of Jerusalem, 
whereas the other gods were called the gods of the Gentiles. 
For tliis reason the J(yvs l»eiieved that the stri}> of territory ‘ 
whiib God had chosen for Himself, demanded a Divine 
worshij) quito a]*art and differiuit from the worsliip which ; 
obtained ols(*wherc, aii<l that the Lord would not suffer the 
worship of other gods adapted to other eoimtries. Thus * 
they thought that the people whom the king of Assyria had 
brought into Judaea were torn in pieces by lions becanse 
they knew not, the worsliip of the National Divinity 
(2 Kings xvii. 25). 

Jacob, according to Aben Ezra’s ojanion, therefore ad- 
monished his sons when he wished them to seek out a new 
country, that thoy should j>rt'j>are themselves for a now 
worship, and lay aside th<^ worship of strange gods — that is, 
of the gods <»f tlie laud ivhtTe they were (Gen. xxxv. 2, 3). 

David, in telling 8anl tlial he was compelled by the 
king’s jKTsecutiou to ]iv(* away from his country, said that 
ho w%aR driven out from the lieritago of the Lord, and sent to 
worship other gods ( 1 Sam.xxvi. 19). Lastly, In; believed that 
this Being or Dtity had His hal >itation in the heavens (Deut. 
xxxiii. 27), an ojunion vA-y common among the Gentiles. 

If vro now examine the revelations to Moses, wo shall 
find that they were aeeommodated to these opinions ; as 
he believed that th(‘ Divine Nature was subject to the con- 
ditions mercy, gi-aciousu^ss, Ac., so God was revealed 
to him in acct»rrlance with his idea and under these attri- 
butes (see Exodus xxxiv, 6, 7, and the second command- 
ment). Further it is related (Ex. xxxiii. 18) that Moses 
asked of God that he might behold Him, but as Moses (as 
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we have sai^) had formed no Diental image of God, and,' 
God (as I have shown) only revealed Himself to the pro- - # 
phets in aceordaiiee with the (lispobitiou of their imagi- , 

' nation. He <lid not reveal Himself in any form. This, I 
' .rej>eat, was heeanst^ the imagination of MosejcTwas nusnit- 
‘ able, for other ])roplu‘ls hear witiu-ss that they saw the 
Lord ; for instanee, Jsaiali, Ezekiel, Daniel, it-e. For this' 

. reason GimI answt'nd Moses, ** Tliou canst not se+* lify 
face;'’ anti inasiumh as Moses Ivlieved lhat Go<l cai»<A) 
h>(>ked uiK)n - that is, that no eojitradictitm of the Divine . 
natiu'e is therein iiivo]\ed (for ot]u*rwis»‘ he would never 
hav() pretVrred his retjio'st)-- it is a<hhd, “ Ft»r no one shall 
look on Me and live,” thus givijig a rtuson in ao(M»rdaii(io 
Trdth M<>st\s’ idea, ftu' it is not stated that a contradiction 
of the Divine natun* TVtnild he iuvolvtMl, as was rt*ally the 
I ease, hut that t]ie ihintr winild not i to j>ass because 
of human iutinuitv. 

When (h)d ^^ould re\t‘al to Moses that the Israelites, 

• becauHe tJiey w<>rslii]»[»e<l tlie ealf, wer»‘ to ht* placed in the 
same categorv as i>ther nations, He sijd ((‘li. xixiii. 2, 3), 
that Ho would send an angel (tliat is, a being who should 
have charge (d* I he Israelites, instead of the ,Supreme Being), 
and that Hiiuscif woul<] no longer remain among them ; 
thus lea\ing Moses no ground for snpfmsing that the 
’ Israelites ere more beloved l»y God tliaii the other nations 
whost* guarditHisliip He had entrusted to other beings or 
angels verse Id), 

Lastly, as Moses ]>eli<*^ ed ihat God dwelt in the heavens, 
God was revealed to him as coming down from lioaven 
on to a mountain, and in t.>rder to talk wjtl? the Lord 
Moses went up the mountain, which he ceriahily ntn^d 
not liave done jf lie could Jmve concidv^ej of GikI as omni- 
present. ' '* 

The Israelites knew sc arcely anything of God, although . 
He was revealed to ilieni ; and this is abundantly evident 
from their transferring, a few days afterwards, tlitj honour 
and worslii]) due to Him to a^'calf, which they Iwmevod to 
be the go^l who had brought them out of Egypt. In 
truth, it is hardly likely tlial men accustomed to the super- 
stitions of Egypt, iiucult ivated and sunk in iiAost abject 
slavery, should have held any sound notions about the , 
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Deity, or that Mosos 6houl!l have taught them anything 
^ beyond a rule of right living; inculcating it not like a 
]>hi]o8ophor, as the result of freedom, but like a lawgiver 
compclliug them to be moral by legal authority. Thus the , 
rule of riglji living, the worship and love of God, was to 
them ratlu^r a bondage than the true liberf}, the gift and . 
grace of the Deily. Moses bid thorn love Gi>d and ket*p 
^His law, beeause they had in 1h<^ I)ust iveeivt^d benefits' 
Him (such llie <lelivei\in<*e fron) slavery in Eg}7»t), 
and further terrified tlu'ia Avith ihroaisif iliey transgressed 
His coiDinands, holdiiej <»iit many ])roiiiises of good if they 
should observe tlnaii; llnis treating thorn us ]»a rents treat 
irrational chiJdn*ii Jt is, tlierefun*, certain thuf they knew 
not the excellence of v^rtiu' and the true }iap]>iness. t 

, tbmah thought tl)at In* yas tle**)iig fr(»in the sight of j 
whi(‘h seems t(» sliou that la* loo lield that God liad/^ 
"/entrust'd the care of tla* uatnais outside Jiubea toother 
Hul»stitu1ed powers. Mo om* in the i\liole ui the Old Testa- 
ment speaks more* ruTionally oi God tlian Solomon, wlio in 
fa<‘t surpassed all tlie men ot his time in natural ability. 
Ytd he considered hims4‘)l* above the law (este<‘imng it only 
to have l>een given for imai without reasonable and intel- 
lectual grounds for their a«tious , and made small ac(*x>uiit 
of the laws <;oueenmig kings, wJiieli art' mainly three: nay, 
lit' o])enly vioJab\] tliem (in this he did wrong, and acted 
in a iiiaiiiier unwortliy of a i»liiloso}»her, by indulging in sen- 
sual plt'asun*), and 1 aught that all Fortune’s favours to 
mankind are vanity, that humanity has no nobler gift than 
wisdtnu, and no greater jiuni^limeiit than folly. See Pro- 
ver]>s xvi. 22, 23, 

liut let uS ridurii to tlu* ]»rophets Mdiose (*onflicting 
opiiiioiiB wo ha.vt‘ uudertaktm tt) i^oU^. 

Tlic ex]>ressed idt'a.s ^ Ezt'ki^l seemed so diverse from 
those of Moses to tin* Kabbis who have lt*ft us the extant 
prophetic books (as is t<»ld in the treatise of Sabbathus, i. 
13, 2), tluit they hud serious thoughts of omitting liis pro- 
phecy ft*om the canon, and would douhth'ss liave thus 
excluded it if a certain Hananiah had not undertaken to 
explain it; a task wliicli fas is th(uv uarrated] he with 
great' zeal and labour a.c<*omplished. How he did so does 
not suflieiently aj>p<.'ar, wlietlier it was by writing a com- 
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• luentary lias now periled, or hy altering EzeHcVs 
words and audaciously striking out phrases according to 
his fancy. However this may b*, chapter iviii cort^ly 
does not seem to agree with Exodus xxxiv. 7, Jeremian 
xxxii. 18, &c. 

•Samuel helievod that the Lord never re|>ented of 
thing He had d<‘CTeod (1 Sam. xv. 29), for when Sanl was 
sorry for his sin, and unshed to Wiirship God and ask for 
forgiveness, vSiimuel said that the Lord would not go 
from Ms decree. 

To Jeremiah, on the other hand, it was revealed that, 
'*If that nation against whom I (the Lord) have pro- 
nounced, turn from their evil, I will repf^nt of the evil that 
I thought do unto them. If it do evil in my sight, that 
it ohoy not my voice, then T will repent, of the good ’whero- 
with I said 1 would henetit lliem ” (,Ter. xviii. 8-10). Joel 
(ii. 18) taught that the Lord repent ed Him only of evH, 
Lastly, it is clear from Gen. iv. 7 that a man can over- 
come the temptations of sin, and act righteously; for this 
doctrine is told to Cain, thougli, as wnj learn from Josephus 
and the Scriptures, he never did so overcoTue them. And 
this agrees with the cliapter of J*‘renuah just cited, for it 
is there said that the Lord re])ents of ihe good or the evil 
pronoumvd, if tlie men in qu<*sti«»ri change their ways and 
manner of life Ihit, on the miIht hand, Paul (Rom, ix. 
10) teaches as jdainly as ]M)ShihU‘ that men have no control 
over the temptations of tij<‘ hesh save hy the S]>ecial voca- 
tion and graee of God. And wh<‘n (Rom. iii, 5 and vi. 19) 
lie attributes righteousn»*hS to man, he iKviTccts himself as 
Speaking merely humanly and tlirough lliii infirmity of the 
flesh. 

We have now more than 8ufli(‘iently proved our point, 
that God adapt'd revelriMons to' the understanding and 
ojaiiions of the projiht'ts, and that in matters of thooiy 
without hearing on charity or morality the prophets could 
he, and, in fact, were, ignorant, and held conflicting opinions. 
It therefore follows that we must hy no mfians go to the’ 
pro]»h(5ts for biKjwledge, either of natural or of spiritual 
]»henomena. 

We have determined, then, that we are only bound to 
believe in the prophetic writings, the object and substance 
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of the revelation ; with regald to the details, everyone may 
’ l>elieve or not, as he hkes. ^ 

• For instance, the revelation to Cain only teaches us that 
God admonislujd liim to lead the true life, for such alone is 
the object and su}>stanco of the re\ elation, not doctrines 
ebneenjLing free will and pliilosophy. Hence, though the 
freedom of the will is clearly implied in the words of the 
j^moiiition, we are ai- liberty to hold a contrary opinion, 
the words and reasons were ada}»ted to the under- 
standing of Cain. 

So, too, the revelation to Micaiah would only teach that 
God nwealed to hnu the true issue of the ba,ttle between 
Ahab and Aram ; and this is all wo are bound to believe. 
Wliatever eW is contained in the rovt‘latiou ooneeming the 
true and the false Spfi-it of God, the army of heaven stand- 
ing on the right liand anfl on the left-, and all the other 
di‘tailb, 4lof\s not aileet ns at all. Everyone may l^elieve as 
much of it as his reason alIow*s. 

The reasonings hy w'hioh the Lord disjdayed His power 
to Job (if they really vrere a revelation, and the author ot 
tli(» history i.s narrating, and not inendy, as some suppose, 
rhetorically a<lorning his (*wn coneeptions), would come 
under the same category— that is, they were adapted to 
Job’s understanding, for tlie ]>urj>ose of eonvincing liim, 
and are not univcTsal, or for the convineing of all men. 

'SVe oaii come to no diffiTimt conclusion with resptx*t to 
the reasonings of Christ, by 'which He convicb^d the Phari- 
sees of pride and ignorance, and exhorb^d His disciples to 
load the true life. He ada})tod them to each man s ojunions 
and })rinci 2 )les. For instance, when He said to the Phari- 
sees (Malt, Xii. 2t)), “And if S*atan cast tut devils, his 
liouse is divided against itself, how then shall liis kingdom 
stand?” He only wished convi|fcethe Pharisees according 
to their own priiK‘i])Ie8. not to teach that there are devils, 
or any kingdom of devils. So, too, when He said to His 
disciples (Matt. viii. 10), “See that yo despise not one of 
those little ones, for I say wto you that their angels,” Ac., 
He merely desired to warn them against pride and despising 
any of then* fellows, not to insist on the actual reason 
given, which was siiuplv adoi>ted in order to persuade them 
more easily. 
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Lastly, we i^otild say exactly the same of the apostolic 
signs and roalonings. hnt there is no need t^> go farther . 
into the suhjeot. If I w#re to enumerate all the passage j 
of Scripture addressed only to individuals, or to a. particular 
man's understanding, and which cannot, without great 
danger to philosophy, he def<»uded as Divine d(»ctrint‘S, I 
'Should go far h*yond tin* brevity at which I aim. D't it 
suffice, thou, to ha\e iudi<;ate(l a few iuslaiices of geJierai 
application, and h‘t the curions reath'r consi(h‘r others 
hinjKelt*. Altliough the points 'wc have just raised coneetn- 
ing jn’ophets and ]»r(‘i>h4‘«'v an* tiie only tua's which have 
any direet hearing on the end in viow, naiiiely, the se])ara- 
tion of Philosophy fnuii Thoohig}, still, as 1 have touched 
on tile general question, J nia\ hore inquire whether the 
,gift of propluM-y ^^as [»<‘<'uliar to the flohrews. or wh*d.hcr it 
was eojninoii U* all nations 1 must tlaui eonie to a <*nuelu- 
sioii ahout tlie v»K‘alioji td the Hebrews, all of wliich I sbaJLi 
do in the ensuing chiqUer. 
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CHAPTER m. 

OP THE TOCA.TION OP THE HEBKEWS, AND WHETHER THE ' 
<HFT OF PROPHECY WAS PECULIAR TO THEM. 

E very man’s tnm and Llessodn<‘ss consist 

solely in the enjoyment of wliat is i^ood. not in the 
pride that lie alone is enjoying it. to thiM'xeliision of others. 
He who thinks himself <he more blessini hofniise he is en- 
joying iK'iietUs whii'li others are not. or beeanse he is more 
blessed or mor(‘ fori limit e than his lellovvs, is iL^norant of 
true happiness and blessedness, and the joy whi< li he feels 
is eillier idiildish or envious and malieious. For instantv, 
a man’s triu* hap]>in(‘ss eonsists only in wisdom, and th''‘ 
knowledire of the Irnth, not at all in ihe fart that he is 
^visei’ than others, or that others lack su<;h knovvle<ljre: such 
considerations do not mcr«*ast‘ lus wisdom or 1ni(‘ haj^piiiess. 

WliocMT. 1her(*fore, rej<n(vs for sueh reasons, rejoices m 
another’s iiiisrortnne, and is, so far. nialieious and bad, 
knowinjJT neither true happiness nor tlie ]MMce of the true 
life. 

‘ When S<*ri}»1 lire, then ‘fore, in exlmrtnio the Hebrews to 
<»}iey the law, says tliat the Lord has ehoseii tlieiii ff»r Him- 
self befon^ (tther nations ('Dent. x. lo); that He is near 
them, but not nt'ar oIIkts (Dmit. iv. 7 ) ; that In them alone 
He has pven*jus1 hn\H (Lent. iv. 8) ; and, lastly, that He 
has niarlanl th(‘m out liefore (»thers (Deut, iv. d*2) ; it 
sj»eaks only aceordiii^^ ti? the unJerstandiii^^ of its hearers, 
vrho, as we havt' shown in tht‘ last ehaj^ter, and as Moses 
‘ also tc^stifies (Dent. ix. <>, 7), kneAV not true blessedness. 
For in ^ood sooth they would have been no less blessed if 
God hail calh‘d all men etpially to salvation, nor would 
God have been less present to them for being equally' pre- 
gtmt to others ; their laws would have been no less just if 
they had been ordained for all, and they themstilves would 
liave Ivccn no less wise. The miracles would have shown 
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God’s power no less hj l)eing wronpflit for other nations 
also; lastly, ftie Hebrews would have been just as much 
■>* bound to worship Gk)d if He had bestowed all these gifts 
, r equally on all men. 

Wlien God tells Solomon (1 Kings iii. 12) 'that no oqe 
/v shall be as wise as ho in time to come, it seems to be only 
a maimer of ox])rossing surpassing wisdom; it is little 
; to be believed that God would have promised Solomon, fi^^ 
his greabT ha]>phies3, that He would never endow an^^ifc 
with so much wusdom in time to come ; this would in no 
wise have iuereased Solomon’s intolleot, and the ^se ting 
would have given <‘qual thanlvs to the Lord if everyone had 
btH.ui gifted with the same faculties. 

Still, though assert that Moses^n the passages of the 
Pentateuch just < ited, spoke only according to the under- 
standing of tlir WT have no wish to deny that 

God ordiihied tli*' Mosaic* la^v for them alone, nor that Re 
spoke to them alone, nor that they witnessed marvels 
' beyond those* which lini»]iem‘d to any other nation; but we 
wish to c‘m]klinsize that Moses dt'sired to admonish the 
Hebrews in sie-h a manner, and with such reasonings as 
would a]>pMl most forcibly to their childish understanding, 
and oonstniui them fo wonshiii the Deity. Further, we 
wished t*) show tliat the Hebrews did not surpass (dher 
nations in Lnuwji'dge, or in piety, but evidcnlly in soint' 
attribute ditlerent troin tliese; or (to Bjicak like tbe Sorp- 
tures, a(‘c*oi>liiig to Ibeir lUiOersfanding), that the Hol^rew's 
were not elioseii bv God befon* otiu*rs for the sake of the 
true life and hublinu* ideas, though tliey wen* often thereto 
admonislK d. but with some ollu‘r object. What that oi»ject 
was, I w'ill duly sliow.^ 

But ]n‘fore I brgm, I, wish in a few W'ords to explain 
what I ni/':ni by tin* guidance of God, by tlie help of God, 
external and inward, and, lastly, wdiat I understand by 
fortune. 

By llnj help of God, I mean the fix(‘d and unchangeable 
i order <^f nalure or the chain of natural events: fo! I have 
gaid lK‘foro and sliowm elsewhere that the universal laws of 
nature, a^*eording to which all things exist and are deter- 
, mined, are only anotlier name for the et/t*rnal decrees of 
, God, which always involve eternal truth and necessity; 
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Sothatto say that everything happens according to natural^ 
laws, and to say that everything is ordained by the decree 
and ordinance of God, is the same thing. Now since the 
jK^wer in natnre is identical with the power of God, by 
which alone ^11 things happen and are determined, it follows 
that whatsoever man, as a part of nature, })rovides himself 
with to aid and preserve his existence, or whatsoever nature * 
affords him without his help, is given to him K<jlely by the 
^Lh^one power, acting either through human nature or 
thr^gh external circuTuatance. So wliat<‘V(‘r human nature 
can fumisli itseK with by its own efforts to preserve its . 
existence, may be fitly called the inward aid of God, whereaa 
■whatever else a<‘cmcs to man's juofit from out^\ard causes 
may he callt4 the ext/<;rnal aitl of God. 

We can now easilv’* understand what is infant by the 
election of God. For since no one can do an\11iiiig save by 
the predetermiiu j ord(T of nature, that is ly God’s eternal 
ordinance* and do<Tee, it follows that no t»ni‘ ean choose a 
plan of life for himself, or accom]>lish any work save by 
GikI’s vocation choosing himfor llie work or the plan of life 
in question, rather ihjui any oliier. Lastly, by fortune, I 
mean the ordinance of God in so far as it direc ts human 
life through ext(‘rual and uuex 2 w*<*ted un/ans. Witli these 
preliminaries I return to my purpose of disco viTing the 
reason why the Hebrews were said to ]»e elected l»\ God 
liefore other nations, and wdth the demonst ration I thus 
proc^eed. 

All objects of legifiniate desire fall, generally speaking, 
under one of tliese three eategories : — 

1. The knowledge of things through their primary causes. 

2. Tlie govBrninent of the passions, or the acquirement 
of the habit of -rirtue. 

3. Secure and healibyjife. * 

The moans which most dm^ctly conduce tow'ards the first 
two of these ends, and w^hicli may be coiisidorod their 
proximate and efiicient causes are coiilained in human 
nature ij^self, so that their Requisition hinges only on our 
own j>ower, and on the laws of human nature. It may be 
concluded that these gifts are not peculiar to any nation, but 
have always been shared by the wh<do human race, unless, 
indeed, -we would indulge the dream that nature formerly 
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creat-edmen of different kinds. But thcmeans which conduce' 
to security and health are chiefly in external circumstance, 
and are called the gifts of fortune because they depend 
diiefly on obioctive causes of which we are ignorant ; for 
fool may be almost as liable to happiness or unlmppiness ■> 
as a wise man. Novertholess, human management ahd 
watchfulness can greatly assist towards living in security 
and warding off the injuries of our fellow-inon, and even of 
beasts. Eeason and ex])crience show no more certain 
of attaining Ibis object than the formation of a society Hvith 
fixed laws, the o<*(‘uj)ation of a stri]) of territory, and the 
conce%itration of all forces, as it were, into one body, that is 
the social bcxiy. Now for fi>rming and preserving a society, 
no ordinary ability and care is required: tliat society will 
be most secure, most stabU‘, and H'ast lia)»I(f to reverses, 
which is founded and directed by far-8tH‘ing and careful 
men ; while, on tli(‘ other hand, a society constituted by 
men without trained skill, depends in a gn‘at measul'e on 
fortune, and is lt‘ss <*onstant. If, iu spite of all, such a 
society last.s a long time, ills owing to some other dirwting 
influeiK'C than its o^vn ; if it overconuiB great fH-^rils and its 
affairs pros|.M'r, it \m 11 jH^rforce marvi l at and adore the . 
guiding Spirit of God (in so far, liiat is, as God works 
through hid<leii uu'ans, and not through the nature and 
mind of man;, for everything jiajqK'iis to it unexpectedly 
and contrary to anticipation, it may oven be said iind 
thought to W by miracle. Nations, then, are distingUAshed 
from one anotJier in re:q»eci to the social organization and 
the laws und«^r whi<‘h they live and are govenied; the He- 
brew nation was not chosen by God in re,ri]>ect U> its wisdom 
nor its traiuiuillity of mind, but in respect t> its social or- 
ganization iiiid the good fortune with which it obtaincMi 
supreininy and kept it so many years. This is abundantly 
clear from Scripture. Even a cursory ]x?nisfil will show 
us that Ilje only respects in which the Hebrews 8urf»assed , 
other nations, are in their successful conduct of matters re- 
lating to gov eminent, and in their sumounting great perils 
solely by <^<Hr8 external aid; m other w^ays they were on a 
par with tlndr fellows, and God was equally gracdous to all. 
For in respect to intellect (as we have shown in the last 
chapter; they held very ordinary ideas about pi>d and 
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nature, so that they cannot have been Qod^s chosen in this 
respect ; nor were they so chosen in res];)ect of virtue and 
the true Kfe, for here again they, with the exception of a 
, very few elect, were on an equality with other nations; 
therefore thiir choice and vocation co:'.sistod only in the 
teinx>oral bappineas and advantages of independimt rule. 
In fact, we do not sec tliat Q-od promised anything beyond 
this to the patriarchs^ or their successors ; in the law no 
^th^r reward is offered for obedience than the continual 
ha}q)ineBS of an independent commonwealth and other 
goods of this life ; while, on the oth<»r hand, against c<mtu- 
macy and the breaking of the covenant is threatened the 
, do^vnfall of the commonwealth and great hardships. Nor 
is this to be wondered at ; for the ends of every social or- 
ganization and comiu&iweahh are (as ap]Miars from what 
wo have said, and as wo will' explain more at length here- 
after) security and comfort ; a commonwealth can only exist 
by the laws Ix'ing binding on all. If all the memlxTS of a 
state wish to disregard the law, ]>y that very fact they dis- 
solve the state and destroy the commonwealth. Thus, the 
only reward which could lx* x»roniised to the H(‘brews for 
continued oliedienee to the law was security® and its atten- 
dant advantages, while no surer punishment could be 
ihreatene<l for disobedience, tlian the ruin of the state and 
the evils which gen(*rally follow therefrom, in addition to 
such further consequences as might accrue to the Jews in 
jmrticular from the ruin of their i^sj^eeial stjib*. But there 
is no need here to go into this j>oint at more length. 1 wiD 
only add that the laws of the Old Testament were revealed 
and ordained to tlie Jews only, for as God chose them in 
respect to th^ special constitution of their society and go- 
vernment, they must, of course, have had spe(*ial laws. 
Whether God ordained apecial l^Ws for other natic>ns also, 
and reveali^^ Himself to tiieir lawgivers prophetii^ally, that 
is, under the at tributes by which the latter were ac<justomed 
to imagine Him, I cannot sufficiently determine. It is evi- 
dent f^m ScTij>ture itself that other nations ai^quired 
supremacy and particular laws by the external aid of Gc^ ; 
witness only the two following passages : — 

In Genesis xiv. 18, 19, 20, it is related that Melchisedek 
was king of Jerusalem and priest of the Most High God, 


• ^ * See Note 4, ; . 
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that in exercise of his priestly functions he blessed Abra- 
ham, and that Abraham the beloved of the Lord gave to ^ 
this priest of Gk)d a tithe of all his spoils. This sufficiently 
shows that l>efore He founded the Israolitish nation God , 
constituted kings and priosis in Jerusalem, and ordained 
for them rites and laws. Whether He did so prophetically 
is, as I have said, not sufficiently clear ; but I am sure of 
this, that Abraham, whilst ho sojournetl in the city, lived 
scrupulously according to these la^ s, for Al)raham had 
ceived no special rites from God ; and yet it is stat^'d*t^n. 
xxvi. S), that he observed the worshij), the precepts, the 
statutes, and the laws of God, which must K* interpreted 
to mean the worship, the statAxtc's, the pivco}>ts, and the 
laws of king Molchisedek. Malacln tbuit^s tlie Jews as 
follows (i. 10-11.) Who is tliA^ among you that will 
shut the doors? [of the Tem]»lej ; neither do ye kindle 
fire on miiKi altar for nought. T hav(‘ no jlt^asure in you, 
saith the Lord of Hosts. F<»r from (he rising of the sun, 
even until the going down of tlui same Mr Name shall 
great among the Gentiles; and in every j^luce ineense shall 
be offered in My Name, and a jiure offering : for My Name 
is gr<‘at among the heathen, saith the Lord of Hosts.^' 
These words, which, unless we do violence to them, could 
only refer to the current peri(Ml, abundantly testify that 
the Jews of that lime were not more l>eloved by God than 
other nations, that God then favoured oth(*r nations w’ith 
more miracles than He vouchsafed to the Jews, who had 
then })artly recov<‘r(‘d their em]>irt‘ witlu>ut miraculous aid ; 
and, lastly, that the (buitiles poss<*ssed rites and ceromnni<*s 
accjeptable to God. But I pass ovt*r iliese points lightly : it 
is enough for my j>uri)ose to have sho\sTi that the election 
of the Jews had regard to nothing but temporal jdiysical 
happiness and freedom, other words, autonomous govern- 
ment, and to tlie manner and means by which they obtained 
it ; consequently to the laws in so far as they were neces- 
saiy to the preservation of that sjwjcial government ; and, 
lastly, to the manner in which they were revealed^ In re- 
gard to other matters, wherein man's true happiness con- 
sists, they were on a par with the rt^st of the nations. 

' When, therefore, it is said in Scripture (Deut. iv. 7) that : 
the Lord is not so nigh to any other nation as He is to the 
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Jews, reference is only made to their government, and to - 
^ the period when so many miracles happened to them, for in 1 
. resjKjct of intellect and virtue — that is, in respect of blessed- 
ness — God was, as we have said already, and are now de- 
monstrating, equally gracious to all. Scripture itself bears ; 
tes'timuny to this fact, for the Psalmist says (cxlv. 18), 

“ The Lord is near unto all them that call upon Him, to ’ 
all that call upon Him in truth.** So in the same Psalm, 
verse 9, “ The Lord is good to all, and His tender mercies 
ar(^ o#r all His works.** In Ps. xxxiii. 15, it is clearly 
stated that God has granted to all men the same intellect, 
in these words, He fashioneth their hearts alike.*’ The 
heart was considered I)y the Hebrews, as T sujjpose every- ^ 
one knows, to be the seat of tht‘ soul and tlie intellect. 

Lastly, from Job xxxviii. 28,, it is plain that God had or- 
daiiRN] for the whole human race the law to r(‘verence God, 
to kee]) from evil doing, or to do well, and that J<»b, 
although a G<mtile, was of all men most aceepTalde t<.» God, 
>H»cause be ex<vlled all in jaety and religion. Lastly, from 
Jonah iv. 2. it is verj- evident that, not only to the Jews 
but to all men, God was gracious, merciful, long-suffering, 
and of great goofiness, and re}>eiited Him of the evil, for 
Jonah says: ** Then 'fore 1 determined to flee before unto 
Tarsliish, for I know that Thou art a gracious God, ami 
merciful, slow to anger, and of great Icindness,** «i.c., and 
that, therefore, God would ]>ardon tlie Ninevites. Wo 
conclude, therefore (inasmuch as God is to all men oquaJly 
gracious, and the Hebn*ws were only cht)seii by Him in re- 
spect to their social organization and govtTnment), Hint the 
individual Jew, taken aj)art from his social organization 
and government, possessed no gift of God above other men, 
and that there was no difference between Jew and Gentile. 
As it is a fact that Go<l is equally* gracious, merciful, and 
the rest, to all and as the function of the j^rophet 

was to teach men not so inueh the law^a of their country% as 
true virtue, and to exhort them thereto, it is not to be 
doubted tjiat all nations poss%'Ssed projbets, and that the 
prophetic gift was not pwuiiar to the Jews. IndtHHi, his- 
tory, both profane and sacred, l»ears witness to the fact. 
Although, from the sacred histories of the Old Testament, 
it is not evident that the other nations had as many i^ro- 


. >* 
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phets as the Hebrews, or that any Gentile prophet was ex- 
pressly sent by God to the nations, this doi^-s not affect the 
’ question, for the Hebrews were careful to record their own ; 
" affairs, not those of other nations. It suffices, then, that 
we find in the Old Testament Gentiles, and uncircumcised, 

’ as Hoah, Enoch, Abimelech, Balaam, &c., exercising j/ro- 
photic gifts ; further, that Hebrew projhets w<^re sent by 
. God, not only to their ovm nation but to many others also. ; 
Eztjtiel prophesied to all the nations tlien known ; Obadiah 
to none, that we are aware of, save the Idumeant; and 
Jonah was chiefly the prophet to the Nine’vites, Isaiah 
bewails and predicts the calami! ies, and liails the restora* 

• tion not only of the Jews but also of other nations, for he 
says (cliaj). xvi. 0), “Theretbre I will ]»ewail Jazer with 
wt*eping;” and in cliap. xix. he fori'tells first the calamities 
and then the ri^storation of tin* Eiryptians verses 19, 
20, 21, 25), saying that God shall S4'nd tljem a Saviour to 
free them, that the Lord shall known in Egypt, and, 
further, that the Egyi>tians shall worship God with sacri- 
li(*o and oblation; and, at last, he calls that nation the 
blessed Egyptian ]>eo])le of God; all of wdiieh particulars 
are s})ecially noti^worthy. 

Jeremiah is called, not the pro]»lu‘f. of the Hohn^w nation, 
but simjily the pro]>het of the natjons (stM' Jer. i. 5), He 
also mournfully I’orelells th(' eahimities of the nations, and 
]»rf*dicLs their restoration, for he says (xlviii. 31) of the 
Moabites, “Therefore wnll I how'l for Moab, and I will ery 
out for all M<^ab” (versi* 3t>), “and therolbre mine heart shall 
sound for Moab like jupos in the end be ]>rophesieR their 
restoration, as als*' the r\ storatum of tin* Egyjdians, Am- 
monites, and Elamites. Wherefore is lj<*yond douht that 
oIIkt nations also, like the Jews, had their proi)hcts, who 
projhesied to them. . 

Although 8<*ri})tur(* only makes mention of one man, 
Balaam, tf) whom the futun^ of the Jt-ws and the other 
nations w'as revealed, w'c must not suj)p(m* that Balaam 
]>rophesied only tliai once, fcT from the narrative itself it is ,/ 
abundantly clear that he had long previously been famous 
for i^rophecy and other Divine gifts. For wdien Balak bade ’ 
him come to liim, he said (Niim. xxii. 6), “ For I wot that 
he whom thou hlessest is blessed, and he whom thouenrsest 
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is cursed.” Thus we see that he possessed the gift which 
God had bestowed on Abraham. Further, as accustomed 
to^prophesy, Balaam bade the messengers wait for him till \ 
the will of the Lord was revealed to h’m. When he pro- ^ ’ 
phosied, that is, wlien he interpreted the true mind of G-od, 
he* was wont to say this of himself : He hath said, which 
heard the words of God and knew the knowledge of the i 
Most High, which saw the vision of Ihe Almighty falling 
into jf trance, but having his eyes open.” Further, after 
he hSl blessed the Hebrews by the command of God, he 
began (as was liis custom) to proj^bf'sy to other nations, 
ami to predict their future ; all of which abundantly shows ' 
tlmt he hod always bt‘on a j»roi>hot, or hud (>ften prophesied, ,o 
and (as we may also r^ark here) posst'ssed that which . 
afforded the chief certainty to prupb^ts (>f the truth of 
their prophecy, namt‘ly# a mind limn'd wholly to what is 
right and good, for In* did not bless those wliom he wished 
to hloss, nor curse those whom he wished to curse, as 
Balak supposed, but. only thos(' wdiom God wished to lie 
blessed or cursed. Thus he answenul Balak: “If Balak 
should give nn* Jiis house full of silver and gold, I cannot 
go lieyond the command ment of tin* Li>rd to do either good 
or b^ of my own iniinl ; but wbat the Lord saith, that 
will. I speak,” As for God Iwing augry with him in the 
way, the same hai>jH*ned to Moses wdieii he S(‘t. out to 
Egy]>t by th(i command of the Lord ; and as to his receiving 
money for jjropbcsyiug, Smnut*] did the sann* (I 8am. ix, 
28) ; if in any way he siiiuetl, there is not a just, man upon 
earth that dotdh good and sinin'th not,” Ect‘les. vii. 20. 
{Vide 2 Epifit. Peter ii. 15, 10, and Jude 5, 11.) 

His spee<',hes hiiist (‘(‘rtaiiily hare had much weight with 
God. and His jjowt^r for cursing mu^t assuredly liavo been 
very great from tlie iiumb<^ of tiling that we find stated in 
Scrij^ture, in prt>of of God’s great mercy to the Jews, that 
God would not hear Balaam, and that He changed the 
cursing to blessing (see Dent, xxiii. 0, Josli. xxlv. 10, Noli, 
xiii. 2). Wherefore he was -without dou]>t most acceptable 
to God, for the speeches and cursings of the wicked move 
God not at all. As then he w^as a true prophet, and never- 
theless Joshua calls him a soothsayer or augur, it is certain 
that this title had an honourable signification, and that 





those whom the Gentiles called augurs and soothsayers * 
were true prophets, whili» those whom Scripture often ^ 
accuses and condemns were false soothsayers, who decei’^ed * 
the Gkmtiles as false j^rophets deceived the Jews ; indeed, 
this is made evident from other passages *in the ' 

whence wo conclude that the gift of prophecy was not 
peculiar to th<; Jews, but common to all nations. The \ 
Pharisees, however, vehemently eont(*ud tliat this Divine 
gift was peculiar to their nation, and that the other nMions » 
foretold the futurt* (what will su])erstit i<ni invent next?) 
by some unexidaiiied diabolical fa<‘iilty. The priacii>al pas- 
sage of Scripture Avliich they cibs l>y way of confirming 
their theor^^ with its authority, is Kx.(»du8 xxxiii. Id, where . 
Moses says to God, “For whereii hliall it be known here 
that I and Thy Inue found grace in Thy sight? is 

it not in that Tliou goost w’ith us r so shall we be se])arated, 

I and Thy pc'()]d(*, from all the people tliat are u])on che . 
face of the c%rtli.” From this they would infer that Moses 
asked of God that He should lx‘ present 1o tlui Jews, and 
should reveal Himself to them prophetically; further, that 
He should grant this favour to no other nation. It is 
surely absurd that Mos<*s should Ijave been jealous of 
God's ]»resenct* atiioiig the Gentiles or tliat lie shouldjiave 
dared to ask any sueli thing. The fact is, as Moses knew 
that the dis] position and sj»n*it of liis nation w'as rebellious, 
he clearly sinv that they could not^rarry out what they had 
begun witliout very gred,t luinwdes and spt*cia] external aid 
from God ; nay, that without sucii aid tiny must necessarily 
perish: as it was evident that God wished them to lie pre- , 
stTved, He as]:ed for this s|H*cia] external aid. Thus he 
says (Ex. xxxiv. 9), “if imw 1 have found grace in Tliy 
sight, O Lord, let my Lord, 1 pray Tliee, go among us j for 
it is a stiffnecked The reason, thf*refore, for his 

seeking special external aid from God w^as th<i sliffneckod- 
lu^ss of the ]»eoph\ and it is made still mort* [dain, that ha 
asked for not lung layond this s]>eciaJ external aid by Qod^s 
answer — for God aiiswori.'d at once (verse 10 o£ the saiae'» . 
chapter) — “Bi^hold, I make a covenant: beft»reaIlThyi)eopla 
I will do marvels, such as have not been done in all the / 
earth, nor in any nation.’* Therefon' Moses liad in view, ; 
nothing beyond the special election of the Jews, as I have^! 
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explained it, and made no other request to God. I confesA>, 
tiiat in Paul’s Epistle to the Eomans, I find another text,^ 
which carries more weight, namely, where Paul seems to 
tt*ach a different doctrine from that hero set down, for ho 
there says (I^m. iii. 1) : '‘What advantage then hath the 
Jew? or what profit is there of circumcision? Much every 
way : chiefly, hecauso that unto them were committed the 
oracles of God.” 

But if we look to the doctrine which Paul especially' 
desired to teach, we shall find nothing repugnant to our 
present contention ; on the contrary, his doctrine is the same 
as ours, for he says (Rom. iii. 29) “that God is the God 
of the Jews and of the Gentiles, and” ((*h. ii. 25, 26) 
“But, if thou he a hroakor of the law, thy circumcision is 
made uncir<*UTncision. T}jer*‘fore if the uncircumcision keep 
the riglite(»usTiess of tlie law, shall not his uncircumcision 
he couut«‘d for circumcision ? ” Further, in ('hap. iv, verse 9, 
he says tliat all alike*, J(‘W and Gentil(\ wen* under sin, 
and that W’ithout <*ominandTn(*nt and law tfere is no sin. 
Wliorefore it is most (*vidcnt that to all men absolutely 
was revealed tln^ law under wliich all lived — nanndy, the 
law wliich lias regard only to true virtue, not the law 
established in resj>ect to, and in the formation of, a par- 
ticular stalt* and adapted to tin' di-sjxKsition of a ])arti(U3lar 
people. Lasth, Paul c(>n(*lnd<'K that, since God is the God 
of all nations, that is, is (^(juallv gracious to all, and since 
all ni(^n erjiiallv lin* uii<h*r the law and under sin, so also 
to all nations <lid God send His Christ, to fr(*e all men 
equally from the bondage of tin* law, that they should no 
more (lo nght ly tlu* command of the law, but by the con- 
stant ded-enniijation of their lu*arts. So tliat Paul teaches 
exactly the Rjinn* as ourKelv(‘s. Wl)en, therefore, he says, 
“To the Jews only wer^‘ entrusted the oracles of God,” 
we must either understand thaf to them only were the 
la'vvs entrusted in WTitiiig, w'bile Hkw wvre given to other 
nations merely in nn-elation and conception, or else (as 
none bnt Jew's would object to the doctrine he desired to 
advance^ tlmt Paul was answering only in a.e<*ordance with 
the understanding and current ideas of the Jews, for in 
rosiwct to teaching, things whicdi he ha«l partly seen, ]>artly 
hoard, he was to the Greeks a Greek, and to the Jews a Jew. 
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It now only remains to us to answer the arguments of * 
i those who would persuade themselves that the election of 
. the Jews was not temporal, and merely in respect of thdr '' 

‘ commonwealth, hut ett»mal; for, they say, we see the Jews ‘ 
after the loss of their commonwealth, and after l)eing scat- 
tered so many years and separuUd from all other nations, - 
' still suiwiving, which is without parallel among other 
]>t‘op]es, and further flit* Scri])tures seem to teach that God 
has chosen for Himself the Jew's for ever, so that though , 
they have lost their commonw'ealth, they still nevertheless 
remain GoiVs elect. 

The passages wliich they tliink teach most clearly this 
eternal election, are <'liiefly : — 

(1 .) Jer. xxxi. 8(1, w^here the ])ro{)het testilies that the seed 
of Israel shall for (ner remain the nation of God, com- 
paring ihem with the stability of the lieavens and nature; 

(2.) Ezek. XX. 82, wht to the prophet seems to intend that 
though the Jifvs waiiiled after the iielp afforded them to 
turn their backs on the worship of the I,ord, that God 
would nevertheless gatli<*r them togt^ther again from all the 
lands in whi<h tliey wt‘re disj>«Tse<i, and hjatl them to the , 
wilderness of the peoples — as He liad led their fathers to 
the w'ilderness of the land of Egypt —and would at length, 
after purging out from among th(‘uj the rebels and trans- 
gressors, bring them tlienctj to his Hv>Jy mount ain, where the 
whole house of Israel should w'orshix» Him. Other passages 
are also cited, es|M?cia]ly by ih»* Phans* h‘s, but I think I shall 
satisfy everyone- if I answer those two, and this I shall 
easily accomplish aft«*r showing Crom *Scripture itself that 
God chose not the Hebrews for ever, but only on tho con- , 
dition timber w hich He had formerly chosen tneCanaanit/CS, 
for these last as w*»- ha\ e sli*.>wn, hatl priests wdu» religiously 
worshipped God, and w'hi,)m God uthmgth rejected because ’ 
of their luxury, pride, and corrupt worship. 

Mi>ses fLev. xviii. 17 ) w^arned tho Israelites that they be' 
not pt^Uuted wdtli whoredoms, lest the land spue them out 
as it hatl spued out tho natioud who liad dwelt tlieio before, 
and ill Dtoit. viii. 11), 20, in the jilainest terms He threatens 
their total niin, for He says, ‘‘I testify against you that ye 
shall surely jierish. As the nations which the Lord dc- , 
stroyeth before your face, so shall ye perish.” In like 
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, manner many other passages are found in the law whu‘h ; 
expressly show that God chose the Hebrews neither abst)- 
lutely nor for ever. If. then, the prophets foretold for 
them a now covenant of the knowle(lg3 of God, love, and 
, grace, such a ^>roniise is easily j^rovcxl to be only made to the 
elect, for jElzckiel in the chapter which wo have just <poted ; 
expressly says that Go<l will separate from them the rel^el- 
liouB and transgressors, and Zejdianiah (iii. 12, 13), says ‘ 
that God will hik(' away tht‘ ]>roud from the midst of 
them, and leave the ]KM>r.” Now', inasmuch as their election 
has regard to true virtues it is not to be thought that it. 
was promised to the Jews alout‘ to the exclusion of others, 
but wo must evidently iKdievo that the true Gentile pro- 
phets (and every uniion^ as wehave shown, possessed such) 
promised the same to the faitJiful of their own people, who 
W(*re tliereby eonifortetl. Wherefore this t‘temal covenant 
of the knowledge of Go<i and love is univcTsal, as is clear, 
moreover, from Ze]h. iii. 10, 11 : no diffcrenice in this re- 
sjiect can be admit t<*d between Jew and Gentile, nor did 
the former enjoy any special ehrtion }>eyond tliat which we 
have pointt3d out. 

When the projihets. in sjHrakingof this election wliich re- 
•gar^s only true virtue, mixed up much concerning sacri- , 
fices and cereinonh^s, and the* rebuilding of the b^mple and 
city, they wished l>y su<h figurative expressions, after the 
maainor and nature of propheiy, to expound matters spiri- 
tual, so as at the same time to show to the Jews, whose 
prophcits they were, the true r<‘st oration of the state and of 
the temple to be ex]>ected about the time of Cyrus. 

At the present time, lher^*foro, there is absolutely nothing 
whidi the Jev^ can arrogate to themselves lu^yond other 
people. 

As to their contirmanetvso long^ifter dispersion and the 
loss of emjiire, there is nothing marvellous in it, for they so 
Beparatol themselves from every other nation as to draw 
down U{)on themselves universal hate, not only by their 
' outward rites, rites eonfliclinr with those of other nations, 
but also by the sign of circumcision which they most scrupu- 
lously observe. 

Tliat they havo been preserved in great measure by 
Gentile hatred, experience demonstrates. . When the king 
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of Spain formerly compelled the Jews to embrace the State 
rehpon or to go into exile, a largo numl)er of Jews accepted ‘ 
^ Catholicism. Now, as these renegades were admitted to sJOi 
the native pri\ileges of Spaniards, and deemed worthy of ' 
filling all honourable offices, it came (.0 }>ass that they 
straightway became so interminghd witli the Spaniards as 
to leave of thoinselves no relic or remembrance. But 
exactly the opjtosite happeiuHi to those whom the ting of 
Pfn-tugal coinpelleil to Inn'orne Christians, for they always, 
though converted, lived apart, inasmuch as they were con- 
sidered unworthy of any civic honours^. 

> The sign of circumcision is, as 1 think, so iiii])ortant, 
that I could j>ersuade myself that it alone would preserve 
the nation for ever. Nay, 1 \\ould go so far as to believe 
that if the foundations of their religion havt* not emascu- 
lated their minds J that; th(‘y may, if ooeasioii offers, so 
changeahle are liuman affairs, raise u]> their empire afresh, 
and that Cod may a second time tdeet them. 

Of HUeli a possibility we lia\c a very famous example in 
the Chinese. Tiny, too, liave some distinctive mark on 
their heatls whn li they most siTujiulously of^sorve, and by 
which they ker]» tliemselve.s apart fri>m everyone else, and 
have thus kej»t themselves during so many thousand years 
that they far snrj)ass all other nations in antiquity. They 
have not ahvays retaim*<l enijere, ]>ut they have recovered 
it when lost, and doubtJe.^s will <lo so again after the spirit 
of the Tartars becomes relax<Ml through the luxury of 
riches and pride. 

Lastly, if any one wishes to maintain that the Jews, from . 
this or from any other cause, have been cho8i‘n by God for 
ever, I will not gainsay him if he will admit that this choice, 
wlietlujr t<‘mporary or eternal, has no regard, in so far as it , 
is i)eculiar to the Jews, to aught Jud dominion and physical ^ 
advantages (for by such aloii(» can one nation be distin- 
guished from another), wliereas in regard to intellect and^ 
true every nation is on a }»ar with the rest, and God 

has not in these res 2 H.‘cts c^pseii one people rather than' 
anothcT. 
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CHAPTEE IV- 

OP THE DIVINE LAW. 

T he word law, taken in tlie abstract, means that by 
* which aw individual, or all things, or as many things as 
belong to a particular species, acd in one and the same ' 
and definite manner, wdiich manner depends either on natural 
necessitv or on liuman decjree. A law wlikh de|)ends on i' 
natural necessity is oiu* which necessarily follows from the 
nature, or from Iht' definition of the thing in ipiestion; a 
law' which depends on human <leeree, and which is more 
correctly called an ordiujincc', is tmo which men have laid 
down for themselves and t^fliers in order to Jive moresafedy or 
oonvoniontly, or from some similar reason. 

For example, tin* law' tliat all bodies ini]>inging on lesser 
bodies, lose as much of their owm motion as they commu- , 
nieate to the latti^r is a universal law of all bodies, and de- 'j 
pends on natural neeesbity. So, too, the law that a man in 
renienilH'ring one straightway remembers another , 

either like it, or w hich la* had ]HU*coived simultaneously 
with it, is a law wdiieli necessarily follows from the nature 
of man. But the law that men must peld, or ]>e c()mjK.dJed 
to yield, somewhat of their natural right, and that they bind 
tbemselvi's live in a <‘ertain way, depends on human ; 
decree. !Now, though 1 freely admit that all things are 
predeb*rmin<Mil by universal natural laws to exist and ojKJiute 
in a given, fixed, and deliiiih» manner, I still assort that the 
laws 1 have just mentioned depe:gd on human decree. 

(1.) Beeausi' man, in so far as he is a]>art of nature, con- 
stii utes a ]>art of the ] m > vver of nat ure. Whatever, therefore, 
follows necessarily fj'om the necessity of human nature ' 
(that is^from nature lu'rself^in so far as we (conceive of her 
as a(‘tiiig through man) follows, even though it l)e nec<is- ' 
oarily, from human power. Hence tlio sanction of such „ 
, laws may very wt‘ll Ik* said to dejHuid on man's decree, for 
it principally do|K*n(^s on the power of the human mind ; so ' 
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; ' that the htunan miDd in respect to its perception of things 

- as true and false, can readily be conceived as without sudi 
laws, but not without necessary law as wo have just defined it. 

(2.) I have stated that these laws doix'ud on human decree 
’ because it is well to define and exjdaiii things by their proxi- 
• mate causes. Tlie general considcratiim of fate and the 
concatenation of causes would aid us very little in fonniug 
‘and arranging our id<*as concerning ]>articular questions. 
Iiet us add tliat as to tlie a(*tual co-ordi nation and concate- 
nation of things, that is liow things are ordaintnl andlmk(*d 
together, we are obviously ignorant; therefore, it is more 
profitable ft)r right living, uji}’, it is necessary for us to con- 
sider things as contingent. So mueh about law in the 
abstract. 

Now the wonl law seems to only ap]>lied to natural 
, phenoiiieiia by analogy, and is (*oninu>uly taken to signify 
: a command men ciin t*ithor obey or neglect, inasmiieh 

as it restrains human nature untliiji ('crlaiu originally ex- 
ceeded limits, and tlierefore lays down no rule h(‘s oml human 

- strength. Thus it is exiHMlieiit to defin<‘ law more j^ailicu- 
larly as a ]»lau of life laid down l>y man for himstlf or 
others with a oortaiii object. 

However, as tlie true object of l(‘giblation is only per- 
ceived by a few, and most men are almost incapable of 
gras]aTig it, though they live un<h*r its conditions, legis- 
lator.s, w'ith a view to exacting general <>beviiem*e, havo wisely 
put forward another ohjirt, \“ry different from that which 
necessarily follow.sfrom rin* natore of law : they promi.se to 
the observers of the law that, whieh t.ho masses chiefly de- 
sire, and threaten violators with that which they chiefly 
fear; thus (‘iide-tvouriiig It) r(*.sirain the masnjes, as far as 
may be, like a horse with a curb; 'svhence it follows that 
the word law is cliieliy appli^nl to tjie modt*s of life enjoined 
on nn*n by tht; sway of others; hence those who ol)ey the 
law are said to live under it and to bt‘ under compulsion. 
j In truth, a mau who renders everyone tht'ir due lit^cause 
^ he fears the gallows, acts und^* the sway and conipulBion 
of others, and cannot be called just. But a man who does 
; the same from a knowledge of the true rtjason for laws and 
' their necessity, acts from a firm purj>ose and of his own 
' accord, and is therefore properly called just* This, I take 
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it, is Paul’s meaning when he says, that those who live 
under the law cannot be justified through the law, for jus- 
' tice, as commonly defined, is the constant and perpetual 
will to render every man liis due. ^hus Solomon says 
(I*rov. xxi. 15), “It is a joy to the just to do judgment,” 
bht the wicked fear. 

Law, then, Ijoing a plan of living whhdi men have for a 
,, certain o}>j<‘ct laid down for themselves or others, may, as 
it seems, be divided into human law and Divine law. 

By human law I mean a plan of living which serves only 
to render life and the stat^ secure. 

By Divine law I mean that which only re^anls the highest 
go<>d, in other words, the true knowletlgc of God and love. 

I call lliis law Divine be(‘ause of the nature of the highest 
good, which I will here^ shoiily (‘xplaiu us clearly as I can. 

Inasmuch as the intellect is the ]>efet part of our being, it 
is evident that we should maki* t»vory effort to perfect it as 
far as possible if we d(‘Kire to search for what is really pro- 
fitable to us. For in inb‘lle(*tua] ]>erfe(tiou t be highest 
good should consist. Now’, since all our knowlt'dge, and the 
certainty wliich removi\s «*ver} doubt, dej>end solely on the 
knowk^dge of God; — firstly, U'causc* without God nothing 
can exist, or Im* conceived; secondly, bcc<iuse so long as we 
have no clear and distinct id<»a of God wt‘ may rt‘niam in 
universal doubt.- -it follow's that our higliost go(vd aud per- 
fection also d<‘i)ciid soJt‘ly on the knowledge of (h)d. Fhir- 
ther, since witliout God nothing can evist or be con- 
ceivtvl, it is tvident that, all natural jdjenoiueiia involve 
aud express the conct^ption of God as thr as tJuar essence 
and perfodion extend, so that wi* hav»' great and more 
]»erfect kn<>wd«<lge of God in projKudion to our knowledge 
of natural [dienouieiia : coiivers<dy (since the knowledge of 
an effect through its cauao is the ^<?ame thing as the know- 
ledge of a particular ])roperty of a cause) the greater our 
knowledge of natural phenomena, tlif‘ more pi'ilVct is onr 
knowk'dge of the essence of God (w’hich is the cause of all 
things). So. tlien, our higliifst good not only depends on 
, the knowledge of God, but wholly eonsists therein ; and it 
further follows that man is jH.Tfect or the reverse in juojKir- 
. tion to the nature and jH'rfection of the object of his sjK^cial 
desire ; hence tho most perfect aud the chief sharer in the 
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:' ligbest blessed uess is he who prizes above all else, and takes 
especial deliglit in, the intelle(‘tual knowledge of God, the 
, most perf(*(*t Being. . • 

Hither, tln^n, our highest good and our highest blessed- 
ness aim — nainelv. to tlie knowknlgc* and love qf Qi.>d; there- 
fore the meiiiis demanded by tliis aim of all human actioxis, 
that is, by God in so far as the idea of him is in us, may be 
calletl the ('onmiands of God, because they proceed, as it- 
were, from God Himself, inasmuch as He exists in our minds, 
and the plan oi' lite wliicli ha.s regard to this aim mdV be 
fitly called the law of God. 

The nature oi the means, and the of life which this 
aim demands, how the. foundations of the best stiites follow 
its lines, and how m<*n*s life is <-onducf/ed, are questions jmt- 
' taining to general t‘thit‘s. Hero I 4\iily ]>roeeed to treat of 
the Divine la>\ in u partieular application. 

As tin* love* oi God is man’s highest happiness andblessed- 
ness, and tin* ultininte end and aim of all humaaj actions, 
it. follows that In* alone lives by the Divine law who loves 
God not from fear of ]>unishment, or from Itue of any other 
, objeid, such a^ stnisual ]»leasure, fame, or the likt*; but 
solely >)ecau.s4‘ In* has knowledge of God, or is conrincod that 
the knowh^luo an<l love of Gt>d is tin* highest good. The 
sum and cljiof ]a'ecej>t, ilien, of the Divim* Jaw is to love Gtnl 
as the highest good, iianioly, as ''^e ha\e said, not from lV«ir 
of any ]>aiiis and j)«*naltios or from tin* love of any other 
object ill whi' li we <h‘siro lo take pleasurt*. The idea of 
God lays d»»wu tlie rub* that <;<»d is our highest good — in 
other words, that the know ledge and lovi* of <Jo(l is the ulti- 
mate aim to w'hirli all our actions should be directed. The ' 
worldling cannot und<Tstaiid these things? they appear 
foolishness to liim, because he has too meagre a knowledge 
of God, ain'l also because^ in this tliighest good ho can dis- 
cover nothing which he ca.n handle, or eat, or which affects 
the fleshly a])]a*tites wherein he chiefly delights, for it con- 
. sistssolely in thought and the] )ure reason. ^Tiey, on theoth<*r 
hand, w ho know t hat they pos^sess no greater gift jhan in- 
■. tellect and sound j*»*Ji8on, will doubtless acc,ept what I have 
said without question. 

Wehave now' exjdainod that wdierein the Divine law chiefly 
consists, and what are human laws, namely, all those which ' 
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have a different aim unless they have been ratified by^ 
revelation, for in this respect also things are referred to! 
God (as we have shown above) and in tliis sense the law of 
Moses, although it was nof. universal, but entirely adajrt-ed 
to the dispoffltion and i)fui.icular preservation of a single 
p^plc, may yet be called a law of God or Divine law, inas- 
much as we believe that it was ratified by prophetic insight. 
If we consider the nature of natural Divine law as we 
hav^ just explained it, we sliall 

l. That it is univ(5r6al or common to all men, for we 
have deducted it from universal human nature. 

, H. Thai it does not deptmd on the iruth of any historical 
narrative whatsoever, for inasmuch as this natural Divine 
law is (tompn*hended s^lelj- t»y the ct^iisideration of human 
nature, it is plain that w(‘ ean coneciAO it as existing as 
well in Adam as in any othcu* man, as wt*ll in a man living 
among his fel]i)\v.s, as in a man who li^es Ivy liinihelf. 

The truth of a histori<ial uarrativ<', however assured, can- 
not give us the knowledge nor conse<juent]y tlu‘ love of 
God, for l(v\e of God sjvriiigs from kiKvwledge of Him, and 
knowledge of Him should be dt‘rived from geiu^ral ide^s, in 
themselves certain and known, so that, the trutli of a his- 
torical narrative is very far from being a in*e(‘ssary rerpiisite 
for our attaining our highest good. 

Still, though the trutli of histories cannot give us the 
knowledge and love of God, J do not deny that rea<ling 
them is very useful with a view’^ to life in tlii' w'orld, for 
the more we liax’^e observed and known of men’s cusUvms 
and circunistaiicvS, which are best revealed by their actions, 
the more warily w'e shall la* able to order our lives among 
them, and so lar as reason dictates to ada])t our actions to 
their dispositions. 

m. We see that lliis natural Etfvine law does not demand 
the perf(»nnance of ceremonies — that is, tulioiisin themselves 
indifferent, which are called good from the fact of theii* 
institution, or actions symbolizing soinetliii:^; profitable for 
salvation, or fif one prefers ihis definition) a(*tiou3 of which 
the meaning surjiasses human understanding. The natxiral 
light of reason does not. demand anjrthing w^hicli it is itself 
unable to supply, but only such as it can clearly show 
to be good, or a means to our blessedness. Such things as. 
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are good simply because they have been commanded or 
instituted, or as being symbols of sometlung good, are mere' 
shadows which cannot be reckoned among actions that are 
the offspring, as it were, or fruit of a souml mind and, 
of intellect. Tliere is no need for me to go .into this now 
in more detail. 

IV. Lastly, we see that the highest reward of the Divine 
law is the law itself, namely, to know God and to love 
Him of our fn'e ehoiee, ajid with an undivided and fnxitful 
spirit ; while its penalty is the absence of these things, and 
being in bondage to the ffesh — that is, having an inconstant 
and wavering spirit. 

These point s being not^‘d, I must now inquire 

I. Wliether by llie natural light of r<;asou we can con- 
ceive of God as a law*-giver or pobtmlate ordaining laws for 
men? 

n. Wliat is the teaching of Holy Writ concerning this 
natural light of r<‘ason and natural law*^ 

III. With wliat obje<ds were cenmionies foniuTly insti- 
tuted V 

IV. Lastly, what is the good gained by knowing the 
sacred histories and beluwing them r' 

Of tlie first two 1 will treat in this chajiter, of the re. 
maining two in tlie following one. 

Our conehision about the first is easily deduced from the 
nature of God's wdll. which is only distiiiguisln'd from His 
understanding in relation t<» our intellect— that is, the will 
and the understanding of God are in reality one and the 
same, and are only di.sl inguishod in relation to our thouglits 
which we form <•< iiccniiiig G(k:Vs understanding. For 
instance, if we a^e only looking to the fact- that the nature 
of a tnangh* is from eteniily containHl in the l>ivijne 
nature as an eternal verity, we say that. God ]>osgesses the 
idea i>f a rriungie, or thaf He understands the nature of a 
triangle; >»ut if afterwards w<* look to the fact that the 
f nature of a t rianglo is thus contained in the Dirine nature, 
solely by the necessity of the Irvine nature, and nc^. by the 
' necessity of t.be nature and essence of a triangle — in fact, 
that the necessity of a triangle’s essence and nature, in so 
; far as they are, <'ouceived of as eternal verities, depends 
;; solely on the necessity of the Divine nature and intellect, 

■'» . ■ . ‘ .. .4 . 
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r we then style God's will or decree, that which before we : 
styled His intellect. Wherefore we make one and the same * 
affirmation concerning God when we say that He has from 
' eternity decreed lhat three angles of a triangle are equal 
to^ two right angles, as when we say that He has under- 
stood it. 

' Hence the affirmations and the negations of God always 
; involve necessity or tniih ; so that, for example, if God 
8aidJ:o Adam that He did not wish him to eat of the tree 
of knowledge of g<K>d and evil, it would have involved a 
contradiction that Adam should have been able to eat of it, t. 
and wonld tlierefon* have ])een impossil)]e that he should . 
have so oaten, for llie Divine eommand would have involved 
an eternal necessity an^ truth. But since Scripture mfver- 
thelesR narrates thrit God did^ive this command to Adam, 
and yet that none the less Adam att* of the tree, we must 
ja^rforce say that God reveale<l to Adam th(» evil which' 
would surely follow if Ik* should t‘at of the tree, but did 
not dis(jlose that such evil would of necessity come to pass- 
Tlius it was that Adam took the revcdatioii to be not an 
eternal and nec(‘ssary truth, )»ut a law^ - tliat is. an ordinance 
followed by gain or loss, not dejKmding ne(‘essarily on the 
nature of the act perforin t*d, but solely on tbe will and 
absolute ]*o\ver of some poti‘ntate, so <hat the revtilaiion in 
question was soh'ly in relation t(» Adam, and solely through 
his lack c»f knowledge a law, and God w^as, as it were, a law- 
giver and potentate. From the same causis namely, from 
lack of knowledge, the Di-ealogue iu relation to the Hebr<*ws 
! was a law, for snioi} they knew not the exist^mce of God as , 
an et-omal truth, they must have taken as a law that which . 
was revealed to them in the Decalogue, namely, that God 
exists, and tliat God only should be worshipped. But if . 
God had si>okeii to them: without the intervention of any ' 
bodily means, immediately they would have perceived it 
not as a law, but as an eternal truth. 

Wliat we have said about the Isnuditos and Adam, 
applies lilso to all the pr(>]Ahot.s who wrote laws in God's 
name — they did not adequately coneoive God's decrees as . 
eU'nial truths. For instance, we must say of Mosos that' 
from revelation, from the basis of what was reveal to 
him, he perceived the method by which the Israelitish nation 

' f! ’"'n' ^ i,4-, i .. * 1-.P . . *. ■ ... 's 
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^Sdtila "best be niiited in a particular territory, and ccntld 
l^iEoTia a body politic, or state, and further tliat he perceived 
the method by which that nation conJd best be constifaliied 
to obedience ; bni he did not perceive, nor was it revealed 
^to him, that this method was absolutely the best, nor that 
^’the obedience of the people in a certain strip of territory 
i would necessarily imply the end he had in view. Whero- 
■ jfore he peri*eived these thiiii^s not as eternal truths, but as' 
’prec-epts and ordinances, and he ordained th(‘in as laws of 
God, and thus it came to >>o that he conceived God' as a 
ruler, a legislator, a king, as ni<*rciful, just, &c., whereas 
such qualities are simply attributes of human nature, and 
utterly alien from the nature of the Deity. Thus much 
we may afiirm of the prophets who wrote laws in the name 
of God ; but we must not affirm it. of Christ, for Christ, 
although too seems to havt‘ written laws in the name of 
God, must be taken to hav(‘ luwl a clour and adequate j^er- 
ception, for Christ was not so niueh a projdnd as the 
mouthynece of God. For Go^l nuule iwelations to mankind 
througli Christ as Ho had Kdore dune tlirough angels — that 
ie, a created v(»i<'e, visions, &c. It would be as unreasonable 
to say that God had a<'eomino<lated his revelations tu the 
;o]>inions of Christ as that He had before Lu*cominodatedthein, 
to the oy>mions of angtds (that is, of a ‘.ivaU*d voice or visions) 
as matters t(» Ik* rev«‘aled to the ]'»roy»hets, a wholly absurd 
‘hypothesis. M^eover, Christ was sent to teach not only 
the Jews but the whole human race, and therefore it was 
not enough that His mind should 1 h* aceommodatod to the 
oi>inionB of the Jews alone, but also to the opinion and 
fundamental ti'aching common to the whole human race — 
in other words, ideas universal and true,» Inasmuch as 
God revealed Himsedf to Christ, or to Christ’s mind imme- 
diately, and not as to vhe proyViets througli words and. 
symbols, we must nw*ds suppose* that Christ jK^rcoived truly 
wliat was reveahni, in uthm* words, He understood it, for a 
matter is understood when it is jxjrceived simply by the 
mind without words or symbols. ' 

Christ, tht'ii, perceived (truly and adequattdy) what waa 
revealed, and if He ever proclaimed such revelations as 
laws, He did so because of the ignoraaico and obstinacy of ‘ 
the people, axsting in this respect the part of God; inaa- 



xnucb, as accommodated Himself to the comprehensioivi 
; of fha people, and though He spoke somewhat more dearlr! 
than the oth^ prophets, yet He taught what was rorealea^ 
obscurely, and generally through paraDles, especially when,, 
H,e was spealeing to those to whom it was not yet given tb: 
understand the kingdom of heaven, (See Matt. xiii. 10, <fcc,); 
^To those to whom it was given to understand the mysteries 
of heaven, He doubtless taught His doctrines as eternal' 
trutb^> and did not lay them down as laws, thus freeing 
the minds of His hearers from the bondage of that lawj 
which He further confirmed and established. Paul appa**? 
rently points to this more than once {e.g. Rom. vii. 6, and , 
iii. 28), though he never himself seems t(» A\^sh to sj^eak, 
openly, but, to <juote lii>* own words (Rom. iii. and vi. 19)/ 
merely humanly.'* This he Vxjiressly states when he calls' 
God just, and it was doubtless in ct)ueeBsioii to human 
W'^iakness that lie attributes mercy, grace, anger, and 
similar qualities to Crod, ada]>ting his language to the 
popular mind, or, as he puts it (1 Cor. iii. 1, 2;, to carnal 
men. In Eom, ix. 18, he teaches undisguisedly tliat God’s 
anger and mercy depend not on the actioiiKS of men, but on 
God's own nature or will ; further, that no one is justified 
by the works of the law, but only by faith, which he seems 
to identify with the full assent of tho soul ; lastly, tluit no 
one is blessed unless he have in him the mind of Christ 
(Rom. viii. 9), whereby he porc(‘ives the taws of God as 
eternal truths. We conclude, thcreh>re, that God is de- 
^ scribed as a lawgiver or prince, and styled just, mereiftjH, 
&c., merely in concession to jK)j)ular understanding, and 
tho impeifection of popular knowledge; that in reality 
God acts and directs all things simply by the necessity of. 
His nature and perfection, and that His decrees and voli-. 
tions arc eternal truths, and always involve necessity. So 
'much for the first point which I wished to explain and de- 
monstrate. 


Passing on to the second point, let us search the sacred 
>pa^s fo3?'‘their teaching conc Aming the light of nature and 
this Divine law. The first doctrine we find in the history 
of the first man, where it is narrated that God commanded 
; ddam not to eat of the fruit of the tree of the knowledge 
jq£ good and evil $ this, seems to mean ,t]bat Ged<K)mmand^ 
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/ Adam to do Juid to seek aftor ri^ditoousness Ibecause it was; 
good, not Locause the contrary was evil ; that is, to seek the 
good for its own sake, not from fear of evil. We have seen 
that he wlio acts rightly from tlio true knowledgij and love 
of right, acts with fnH,Mlom and i*oiistaiicy, whereas he who 
acts from fear of evil, is under the constraint of evil, and / 
acts in hv)ndage under exttTiial control. So that this com- . 
mandineiitof (Jod to Adam c<»ni]*?’eheuds the wholii Divine ' 
natural law, and ahsoluttily agrees witli the dictates of the . 
light of nature; nay, il would ]»e easy to exjilain oh tliis . 
hiisis tht* w'lv.'li* liisiorv or allegory of the first man. But I • 


prefer to pass over the suhj#‘ct in silencv, heeauso, in the^. 
first jdace, J caiinoi he ahs<»]ut»'l\ c*‘rlaiu that my exphiiia- .' 
tion would h(* in ae<*ordanc<‘ witli Uu* iutentioii of the. 


sacked writer; and, heroudly. hecau.'^e many do not admit 
that this hi>tury is an all«‘gorv, nianitaining it to he a 
simple narrativ<‘ of facts. It will 1 k^ lu‘tter, therefore, to 
adduce other ]»assages of S( rijuure, esj^e.rially such as were 
writhm iy him, who s]»eakh with all Mte slrcngt/h of his 
luitural nud<*?;*tanding, in which he siirpiiss*'d all his con- 
tt‘iii]:>ora.rics, and wiiose sjiyings art* at*c(‘pto(I ly the jK*0]»le 
asoi’<‘<|ual wtaghi with those of the ]>roj>hetK. I mean Solo- 
mon, whose juudemc and wisdom are ('(‘lunumded in S<‘rif»- 
tnro ratlicr than liis ]>ietv and gift of j»ropht‘4y. He, in 
his ]>n)MU*hs calls the hunuui iiilclleet ilni well-spring of 
true life, ami dt^-laivs tiK.1 ll.lsf. u'lune is ma<h? up of folly. 

Umhu'shimhug is a welhsi ring of life to him that hath it; 
hut till* instruct jou of fo^Ib i> tollv," IVov. xvi, 22. Life 


being taken to mean the true lih* (as is evident from ■ 
Deul. xx\. tile fruit ol the understamling consists, 

only in tlie inir lih*, and its al^seni'e constitutes punish- 
ment. All tins ahsolnlelv agrees with what was set out in 


our fourth |»oint <*4»nc<''ming natural law. Moreover our 
j)OKiti<ui llial it is the wa*lhs]»niig of life, and that the in- ' 
telleet alone lays down law.s for the wise, is plainly taught ', 
hy ihe sagL, for lie. hays (Pr<o, xiii. 14*): *‘Tlie law of they 
‘ wise is a fountain of life'*— ^hat is, as we gatht'rfrom tho ■ 
preceding text, the uiideriitaiiding. In cha]>. iii. 13, he ex-; 
pressly tem hes that the nmlersiaiiding renders man blessed ' 
and haj^jy, and gives him true j^eace of mind. Happy is ; 
the man that fludeth wdsdora, and the man that gettoth 
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understanding,” for “Wisdom pves length of days, and 
riches and honour ; lier ways are ways of pleasantness, and 
all her paths peace” (xiii. id. 17), According to Solomon, 
tlierefore, il is only the wise who live* in peace and equa- 
nimity, not like the wicked whose minds drift hither and 
thither, and (as Isaiah says, chap. Ivii. 20) “ are like the 
.troubled sea, for them tliere is no i>ea(*e.” ^ 

Lastly, We slumld eH]K'cially note the j»aHsage in chap. ii. 
of Solomon's ])ro verbs which most clearly confirms our eon- 
tf*ution : “If thou (Ties! after knowledge, and liftest up thy 
Toifjofor understanding . . . then shall t])ou undcrstiind the 
fear of the Lonl, and find the knowh dge of (h>d ; for the 
In>rd givotli wisdom; out of His mouth eomeih knowledge 
and understanding.” Jliesci^ords elearly enunciate Q), 
that wisdom or infelit^ct alone teac]e*s ns to fear (hwl wisely 
— that is, to \vorshi]> Him tnil\ ; (2), that wisdom and know- 
ledge flow from Crod’s mouth, an<l tliat God l^esiows on us 
this gift ; this 'we havi* aln\uly .slao\ji in ]»roviiig tliat our 
uuders lauding and our knowledire d»‘[»end on, s]>ringgfrom, 
and ]»eriVeU*d by the idea or knowledge of G (id, and 
notlung else. Sobanoii goes on to say in s(* many words 
that tliis knowledge <*ontains and invojv(*K tin' triu‘ prin- 
ciples of (dliies ainl “ WJien wisdom eiit<‘reth into 

thy heart, and kno^v Jt*dgt‘ is ]>l(Msant to tliy soul, disendion 
shall jireserve tJiee, nnderstaiiding shall lv«‘t'p tlu'c. then 
shalt thou understand righto(»nsn<*ss, jind* judgnumt, and 
ecjuity, yoa (*vt*r\ good ]»ath.'’ All of >\hich is in ol/vious 
agreement witli natural kmos ledge : f(.‘r :ift(*r we liav(* come 
to the unjersianding of tilings, and have tast(*d the exud- 
lenco of kn(»w]**dg(‘, sin' teadies us ethics and tiun* virtue. 

Ihus the liaj»piness and the peace of him wlio cultivates 
his natura-l undersianding b<*s, u,eeordiug to Solomon also, 
not so much under the doiniiiiou jI' fori line (or God’s ex- 
l*UTial aid) as in inward pers.>ual virtue (or God’s internal 
aid), for tin* latter can to a giv'at extent Ik* preserved by 
’.vigilance, right action, and tlieiiglit. 

; Lafttly\,we must ]>y no means j»ass over the passage in 
’ Paurs tei>istlo to the Homans, i, 2b, in wliich lie says: 
' “For the invisible things of God from tht* creation of the 
world are clearly seen, being understood by the things that 
i are made, ev<jn His eternal power and Godhead ^ so that 
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they are mtlioiit exouse, because, when they knew Ood,'’ 
they glorified Him not as Grod, neither were they thankful.” ' 
These w'ords clearly show that everyone can by the light of 
. nature clearly undersland the gooilness and the eternal 
divinify of God, and can thence know ai*d -deduce what 
they should seek for and what avoid ; wherefore the Apostle 
\0SLjB that they are without excuse and cannot plead igno- 
' ranee, jis they certainly might, if it w<*rc a question of 
supernatural light and the iucjir nation, jmssioii, and rcsur- 
rectioii of Christ. “ ^nierefore," he goes on to say (i6.^ 24), 

“ Grod gave them up to uncleannoss through the lusts of 
their owui hearts;” and so on, thn>\igh the rest of the 
chapter, he des» rn»<‘s tlie vn*es of ignorance, and sets them , 
'forth as the puuishiinmt of ignorance. Tliis obviously 
agrees with the Yers*‘ of Solomon, already quoted, “The 
instruction of fool?- is folly,” so that it is e^l^y to niidorstand 
why Paul says that the wicked an^ without *‘xcuHe. As 
every man sows sr» shall he reap* out of evil, evils neces- ‘ 
sarily spring, unless tliey ]«» wie^dy eouuterueted. 

Thus we se<* thjit Scripture literally apj)roves of th<‘ light 
of natural reason and the natural Divint* law, and I liavo 
fulfilled the j^romises ma^le at the la'giuning of this chapter. 
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CHAPTER V, 

OF THE CEREMONIAL LAW. 

I N 11)0 fore^oiii^ cbajiter wc have shown that the Dirinh 
law, which renders men truly blessed, and teaeh(».s them] 
the true life, is universal to all men ; iiay, we have bo inti* 
mately dedmrd it iror^ human nature that it must he es- 
t^^eiued innate, and, ii> it. were, iiigrainetl in the human mind. 

But W'ltli to the eeremonial ohservam'es which 

wen* ordained ui the Old T«*btanieiit f(>r the Hebrews only, 
and wore so ada]‘ted to their state that they eould for the 
must |»art only l>e observed by file society as a whole and 
not by each iiidi\iduul, it is i*vident that th<’y formed no 
paii, of the Diviin^ law% ami had iiolhiu^ to <lo wdth blessed- 
ness and virtiK', but had refenaiee only to the elotdion of 
the Hebrews, tJiat is (as T ha\e sliuwn in Chap. ID.;, to 
their lein]M»r}il IxmIjI} ha])pniess ajid the traiepiillity of 
tlieir kin^j^huiL and that therefore tht'v were only valid 
wdide tJial kinj^dom lasted. If in the Old Testament they 
art* S]>(>li»*ii of us tlio law of God, it is only heeanse they 
wore fi)Uijde<l ojj reveiation, or a ha^ih of revelath>n. Still 
as reason, however soujid, lias little wtnglit with ordinary 
theolo^uMis. I w'lll adduct* the authority of Scripture for 
wliat I her<^ dissert, and will further show, for the sate of 
jtroater ek*a]'uess, why and how these eeremoiiials served 
to establish and ]»rt‘scf\^* tin* Je-vvish tiiigdom. Isaiah 
teac'hes most jilainly tha.t the Divine ]a.w^ in its stritd. sense 
signities that universal law w'hieh eoiisists in a true manner 
of life, and does not signify eer<‘inonial o}>borvauees. In 
ohaptei* i,, vt‘rse 10, the ]>r#pliet (‘alls on liis ('ountrymen 
to hearkiui to tJie Divine law as he delivers it, and hrst 
excluding all kinds of sacrifices and all feasts, lie at length 
sums uj> the law in thes(* few words, “Cease to do evil, 
learn to do seek judgiu(»nt, relieve the oppressed.” 
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VNot less striking testimony is given in Psalm xl. 7-9, where 
the Psalmist addresses God : “ Sacrifice and olfering Tho^n 
didst not dosm* ; mine ears hast Thon oj>*ined ; burnt offer-' ' 
{ing and sin-offering hast Thon not required ; I delight to 
J; do Thy will, O my G^kI ; yea, Tliy law is witlun my heart,?' 

? Hert? the Psalmist reekons as the law of God only that ' 
which is inserilnxl in liis heart, and excludes ceremonies 
. therefrom, fc»r the latter are good and inscribed on the 
. heart* only from the tact, of their institution, and 'not 
' because of tlicir intrinsic \aliie. 

Other passages of vScrij)tur(‘ testify to the same truth, ' 
but these two will siitliee. Wc lUcty also learn from the 
Bible that cerernonhvs are no aid to 1 »]i‘HsednesK, but only 
‘ have refiTcncH to the l4‘ni]M»ra] pn^sj enty of the king4lom; 
'for the rew^ards promised for tladr observauct* are merely 
'temporal advantage's and <lelights, Mess<*diji‘ss being re- 
served for the uiiiv<*rsal Ihvine Liw. In all Iho five books 
commonly attributed to Mosos nothing is pnmiis4.d, as I 
have said, beyond teiu]M»ral bem'lits, .nucIi as hoi>ours, fame, 

' victories, riches, enjoyments, an<l health. Though many 
moral precepts besides Ma-tunomes are contuimd in these 
' five books, they a])]M'ar not as moral doctriiu's universal to 
, all men, but as commands et,j>eciitl ]3 adaj>ted to the under- 
standing and (haracter of the flelirew j>eople, and as 
having ref4Tenc(‘ only lt» tli ‘ Wilfare of the kingdom. For 
instaij(*e, Mt^ses <loe-^ not toa<'h the Jews as a pro] diet not 
to kill or to steal, but gives tlu'se eonimandmeiits solely 
as a lawgivt*r and judge; he d4»es not n^asou out th*i doc- 
trine, but affixes for its non -observance a ])t'ualty whi<;h 
may and very pro]»crly di»cs vary lu diJferent nations. So, 
too, the <*<»inmand not t4» commit adultery is given merely 
with referenc*' to tlie welfare of the state ; for if the moral 
' doctrine had been iiitcndeu, with reieivuce not 4)nJy to the . 
i^wclfart‘ of tlie state, f>ut also to the trajppnllity and 
,);blessedn4-ss of the individual, Moses would have coudcinniid 
f not merely the outward art, but als<.» the mental ttequies- 
'/'cence, as is done by Christ, Who taught only universal 
’moral precejits, and for this cause promises a spiritual 
' instead of a temporal reward. Christ, as I have said, was. 
H^ent into the world, not to ])reserve the state nor to lay 
;;.At)wn laws* but solely to tt^ach the universal moral law* so 
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we can easily understand that He wished in nowise to do 
.away with the law of Moses, inasmuch as He introduced 
HO new laws of His own — His sole care was to teach moral 
doctrines, and distiiif^uish them from the laws of the 
state; for ibe Pharisees, in their ignorancxf, thought that 
the ohservancti of the state law and the Mosaic law was 
the sum total of morality ; wh<^n*as such laws merely had 
reference to the jmhlie welfare, a!i<l aimed not so much at 
insti^cting the Jews as at keeping them umler constraint. 
^ But let UH ivfurn to uur siihject, and cite other passages 
. of Scriplure. which st‘t f<»r11i temporal henelits as rewards 
for observing tli<* <‘er<‘monial law, and blessedness as reward 
for the universal law. 

None of the prophet^ puts the ]>oint more clearly than 
Isaiah. After coudeiiiuiugniypncrisy, he commends li])erty 
and charity towards (»iu**s self and oiu^'s m'ighboiirs, and 
])ronu8eB as a reward: “Then sliall thy light ]>reak forth 
as the morning, an<l lliy health shall spring forth speedily, 
thy right eousiie.ss shall go ]K‘fore Ihee, and the glory of the 
Lord shall bethy novw'ard ' (elia]>. Iviii. 8). Shortly after- 
wards he cunnneiuls tlie Sahhatli, and for a due observance 
of it, promises : “Then shalt thou delight thyself in the 
Lord, and I will cause thee to ride ii]>on the high places of 
the earth, and feed thee witii the heritage of .]aco]> thy 
father: for the mouth of ili«* Lord has sj^oken it.” Thus 
the pro]>het for lih(Tty bestowed, and charitable w^orks, 
promises a liealthy luuid in a healthy body, and the glory 
of the Lord oven afttT death ; whereas, for ceremonial 
exactitude, he only proniisevs security of rule, prosperity, 
and temporal haj)piucss. 

In Psalms x^'. and x\iv no mention is made <>£ ceremo- 
nies, but only of moral doctrines, inasmuch as there is no 
' qiie.stiou of anything bift bh'sseliieKs, and blessedness is 
symbolically promised : it is quite certain that the exj>res- 
sioiiH, “the hill of God,” and “ His tents and the dwellers 
therein,” refer to bli^ssodness and seeurity of soul, not to 
the actual mount of Jeriisalefti and the tabernacle of Moses, 
for these latticr were nut dwelt in by anyone, and only the 
; sous of Lori ministered there. Further, all. those sentences 
of Solomon to which I referred in the last chapter, for the 
cultivation of the intellect and wisdom, promise true 
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blessedness, for bj wisdom is the fear of God at len^h 

, TinderstCK>d, and the knowledge of God found, 
f That the Jews themselves wore not bound to practise 
their ceremonial observances after the destruction of their 
kingdom is evident from Jeremiah. For when the prophet 
, saw and foretold that the desolation of the city was at hand, 
he said that Gf>d only delights in those who know and un- 
. derstand that He exenises loving- kindii(‘fls, judgment, and 
righteousness in the earth, and that sneh persons only are 
worthy of praise. (Jer. ix. 23.) As though God had said 
that, after tlie desolation of th(^ city, He would require no- 
thing s}>ecial from tUc' Jews heyoiij the natural law hy 
which all iiieii are hound. 

The New Testament also contirnis this view, for only 
moral doc trines are thcTciu tauglit, and the kingdom of 
' heaven is proinis**d as a reward, whereas <M;remouiai ohser- 
' vaiices are iu>t tonolied on hy the A] >asth*s, after they lK‘gan 
to pr«*a<*h tin' Gos]h* 1 to the Gentih's. Tlie rharisees cer- 
tainly continued to practise lljese rites after the destnu^tion 
of the kingdom, hut more with a view of ojtposing the 
Christians than of ]>h^asing Ood: for after the first do- 
stniction of the city, ^viien ihe> were led cajdive to Bahy- 
> ion, not being tlien, so tar as I am «iware, s])lit up into 
sects, they slnnglitway negItM't«*<l tlieir rites, }>id farewell to 
' the M('saie jaw, huriKl 1 l»eir nai lonal customs in oblivion , 
as ]»eing plaink sajM‘rlluou->, and began to mingle wiMi 
other nations, as wo may ahundantiv lt»arii from Ezra and 
Nehemiah We eitiin<d, thcrefoi-e, donf»t that they were no 
more houinl hy the iaw fd alter the #h*struetion of 

th(‘ir kingdom, than tliey laid het^n before it had heem 
begun, wJiile tliey wen* still Ji\d!ig among other peoples, 
before tlu' exodus from Eg>pt, and were suhje<it to no . 
sj»ecial law lte><)nd tlie n>Jural la\V, and also, doubtless, the ‘ 
law of the Slate in which iliej^ wtTC linng, in so far as it , 
was eonsoniint with the Divine natural law. ; 

As to ilie fail that the patnarehs offered sacrifices, I, 

' think they did so for the puqMse of stimulating thdrpieiy,^ 
for their minds liad been acenstomod from childhood to ! 
i.the idea of sacrifices whieh ive know had Ivetm universal- 
from the time of Enoch ; and thus they found in sacrifice 
their most powerful incentive. 
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The i)atriarohs, then, did not sacrifice to God at the 

* bidding of a Divine right, or as tauglit by the basis of the 
n Divine law, bnt simply in accordance with the custom of 
'I the lime ; and, if in so doing tliey followed any ordinance, 

,,it was simply the ordinance of the country they were living 
in, by which (as we have seen l>efore in the r*ase of Mel- 
, chis^ek) they were l>ound. 

I think that I liave now given Scrij>inral authority for 
nay vijw : it remains to show wliv and liow th*^ rtireinonial 
observances 1 ended to preserve and coiifinn the Hebrew 
^kingdom; and this I can very Iniofly do on grounds 
V universally aex'eptcd. 

The formal ion of soriety serv es not only for defensive 
purposes, bnt is also vejy usefnb and, iiidetd, absolutely 
necessary, as rendering }»ossibIe the division of labour. If 
men did not render mutual assislamv to eiudi other, no one 
would have either tlu^ skill or the time to pr(>vi(lc for liis 
own susfenancc and ]>reser%*atio3i: for all luon are not 
eqtially a]>t for all work, ami no om* would be capable of 
preparing all that he individnall} stood in need of. 
Strength and time, I repeat, would fail, if everyone had 
in jXTRon to plough, to sow, to reap, to grind com, to eook, 
to W(*avc, to si it ell, and ]>(‘rf<»rm the otlier numerous func- 
tions requir'd to ke<*j> life going; to say notliing of the ana 
and seienees which are also entirely necessary to the ]>t^r- 
/ feotioD and blesvsedju^ss of Iniman nature. We h<h* that 
peojdes living in uncivilized barbarism lead awret-i'hed and 
almosi animal life, and cvTn they would not be able to ae- 
■ quire tin Ir few* rude lUHH'ssaric's without assisting one 
auotht*!* to a certain extent. 

‘ Now if men ^ore so conslituted by nature tliat they de- 
I sired nothing but what is designated by true Reason, society 
would obviously have no Ae€‘d of Sxws : it would be suffi- 
cient to inculcate true moral do<*triiies; and men would 
’ freely, without ]iesitatioii,act in ae(*ordance with their true 
' interests. But human nature is framed in a different 
fashion ; every one, indeed, se^ks liis own interesi-, but does 
. not, do so in accordance with the dictates of sound reason, 

'' for most men’s ideas of desirability and usefulness are 
guided by their fleshly instincts and emotions, which take 
ir^no thought beyond the present and the immediate object. 
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*! 5Bieref ore, do society can exist without government, and 
force, and laws to restrain and n^press men’s desires and 
immoderate impulses, Still human nattire will not suhihit 
to absolute rej^rossion. Violent governments, as Seneca 
says, never last long ; the moderate gov<»mmentB endure. 

So long t.s men act. simply from fear they act contrary to 
their inelir.ations, taking no thong bt for the advantages or 
ncot*ssity of tlieir ac tions, }>ul simply endeavouring to 
escape punishment or loss of lift*. They must needs Rejoice 
in any evil which befalls their ruler, even if it. should in- 
volve themselves; find nmst long for and bring about such 
evil by eviTy un^'iiis in their po'^^er. Again, men are espe- 
cially iiilolerant of siu'ving and ]»emg ruled by their equals. 
Lastly, it is exceedingly dilhcuit. to revoke liberties on<‘>e. 
gi'iintecl. 

From these con si<leriit ions it. follows, lir&tly. that, autho- 
rity should citlier be vested in the hands of ili(‘ whole state 
ill connnoii, s(» tliiii (‘verytuie should bo bound to serve, 
and yet not b<* in subjectitui to Jiis equals; or else, if power 
be in the hands of <i f<‘W, or one man, that one man should 
he something alxAi* average humaiuty, t>r should strive to 
get hinis<‘lf aceepted as such. »Si^coudly, laws should in 
every government l>e so arranged thar peo]>le should be 
kejit in bounds l»y the liojH* of soiu<‘ gr(‘ath-<icsirod good, 
rather tlian by fear, for tlien everyone will do his duty 
willingly. 

Lastly, as olnMlieiice (•oii'-’i.sts in acting at tlie Iddtling of 
external autlajnTy, it w<'uld have no plaetj in a state where 
the government is vested in the whole yn^ople, and where 
laws are made ]>y <'ommou consent. la such a socitdy the 
people would remain free, whether tiio law'tSi were adde<l to 
or diminislu'd, inasmueh as it would not be done on exter- 
Wial autliority, Imt tlieik own Mm* consent. The reverse 
Biapiwns when the sovendgn power is vested in one man, 
for all act at his bidding; and, therefon^, unless they bad 
been trained from the first to dep<jnd on the words of 
their ruler, the lat.tor would' find it difficult, its (jase of 
need, to abrogate liberties once conceded, and impose new 
;laws. 

Prom these universal <*ousiderations, let us pass on to the 
ikingdom of the Jews. The Jews when they first camo out 
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d Egypt were not bound by any national laws, and were ' 
, therefore fr!&e to ratify any laws they liked, or to make new ' 
ones, and were at liberty to jjet uj) a government and occupy 

temtorv wherever they chose. How^wor, tlu*y wore en- 
tirely unfit to frame a wise ctwie of laws and to keep the 
sovenugn power vosltnl in the eommmiity ; they wtTe all 
'Uncultivated and sunk in a wretclKMl slaver}% tbert*fore the 
'Sovereign t\ was bound t«> remain vested in the hands of 
one man wlio would rule the rest and keep tlnuii under 
eonstnuiit, make laws and int(*r]>ret tlieiii. Tliis sove- 
reignty was t^asily retaiiieil by Moses, bt'cauhc* he surpassed . 
the rest in virtue and ]»erMiaded the jK.*ople of the faet, 
proving it by many test i monies (see Ex(id. (‘haj). xiv., last 
. verse, and chap, xix., v<tbc^ Ih. He theu, by tin* iJivine virtue 
he ]»ossessod, made laws and grdaiiit^d tlieui f^r the j)eople, 
taking tlie greatest <‘are that they should beobtyed willingly 
and not through fear, being s]«et*ial]y indneed to a<lopt this 
eoiu'se by the obstinat-v* nature of the J»'ws, who would not 
have submitted to be ruled sol<‘iy ]*y <*oUvstruint ; and also 
by the iminiinnce of war, lor it, is always bett(T to inspire 
soldiers with a thirst lor glory than to tt^rrify them with 
threats; each man will then stri%’e to distiiiguisli himself 
by valour and coiiragi*, instead of merely trying to e'ScaTK) 
jmiiishment. Moses, tlieretV»re, b\ his virtue and the Divine 
command, iutrodueed a ridigiou, so that the ]w‘v>p]e might 
do their duty from dcAotieii rather than feax. Further, he 
bi»und them (»ver by Kuiefits, and pru]>ht‘sied many advan- 
tages in tht‘ future ; nor were his laws very severe, as anyone 
may see for himself, esjici’ially if he rtunarks tln^ number 
of circunifitanees necessary in order to procun* the convic- 
tion of an aeeusod pTson. 

Lastly, ill order that the poojile whh*h eould not govern 
itself siiouhl be cuitirely (K^j'eudeuf <ul its ruler, lie loft 
nothing to the fret* choice of indivhluals (wdio had hitherto 
been slaves); the people eould do nothing but remember the 
ilaw, and follow fhe ordinances laid do'wii at th<* good plea- 
.'8ure of tlii.*ir ruler ; they wer«» not allowc'd to plough, to 
.sow, to reap, nor even to eat. ; to clothe themselves, to shave, 
to rejoice, or in fact to do anything whatever as they liked, 
,but wen‘ Inmnd to follow the directions given in the law ; 
.and not only this, but they were obliged to have marks on 
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their dooir-poRts/ on their hands, and betwe^ their eyes to ^; 
admonish them to perpetual ol)edience. ^ 

This, then, was the object of the ceremonial law, that r 
‘men should do nothing? of their own free will, hut should ' 
always ac*i under externa] authority, and should eontinually - 
ctoufess b} their actions iind thoughts that they were not' 
tluur own iiKi.st.t'rK, but were entirely under the control o£^ 
others. 

From all these considerat i<nis it is clearer tlian dfiy that 
cereim)nies haTe nothing to do with a state of blessedness, 
and that tJiosc luontioned in the Old Testament, the 
whole Mosan* liaw, had reference merely to the government 
of the Jews, and merely teiuporal advantages. 

As for the (.‘hristian rites, suc^i as ba])tism, the liOrd’s 
Sui»pev, festi\ a Is. ])u)»iic pravtT.s, and any otln^r obHcrrances 
which are. and always liave been. eoinn>o3i to all Christen- 
do]U, if tla*\ were itislituteil b> Clinst (►r His Aj)estles 
(which is open to doubt), they w’ere instittiied as rxlerual 
signs of tlit‘ nui\ersal clnireh, and not as lutving anything 
to do w'itb ))](‘ssednesh, i»r ]»os<cs.si 2 ig any sanciitv in Ihem^ 
seJv(‘S, TIjerefore, thougli such (HTt*irionics were not or- ’ 
daiiH'd for the hake of upliolding a goveniniojit, they wvre 
ordained i(»r 1 lie ])resen ation <»t a societ;Vi uud accordingly he 
who lives alone is n<»t bound by tl’ciu : na;v, those who live 
in a t•^^untr^ v ben- the Cliristiiui religion is forbidden, are 
l»oand to al>siaiii from sueh rites, and ean none the h'ss 
li\e in a state .»f blessediiebs. We have an example of lids 
in Jajmi, wlieiv tb<‘ Clp'istiaii religion is forbidden, and the 
Dutch wli<» live there are enjoiued by tlieir East India 
Coiu}>any not to ]n*aetise any outward rites of religion. I 
m^ed not cite other exam [des, though it w<add ha t^asy to 
j»rov<* myjtoin! from the fundamental j)rin<*ij>lefc} of the NeW' 
Testament and to adduce many confirmatory instances; 
but I pass on Ihe more williuglv, as I am anxious to pro- > 
ceed to my next prois)sjtion. 1 will now, ihendore, pass oni 
to wliat I ]>roposed to treat «)f in the second j>;irt of this 
chapter, iiamel\, what j»crso:iH are hound to Indiwe in the ' 
narratives contained in S(Tij>tiire, and liow far they are so^ 
bound. Examining this question by the aid of natural 
reason, .1 wdll ]>roeeed as follows, , ; 

* If anyone wishes to j^ersuade nis fellows for or against/ 
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is not self-evident, he must deduce his eon- ' 
eir admissions, and convince them either hy 
expl*rience or by ratiocination; either by appealing to facts 
of natural erfR»rience, or to self-evident mtolioctual axioms. 
Now unless the experience be of such a hind as to be. 
clearly and distinctly understood, though it may convince a' 
man, it will not have the same effect on, las mind and dis- 
pfirse the clouds of his doubt so comjdetely as when the 
docfrii^ taught is deduced entirely from intelbiciufil axioms 
— that is, by the mere power of the undersi anding and logical 
order, and this is osjierially the caj>e in spiritual matters , 
which have nothing to do with the sens(‘H. 

But the deduction of ooncluKioiis from general truths ’ 
a priori, usually requiret^ a long chain of argnineiits, and, 
moreover, very great caution, acuteness, and solf-rostraint — . 
qualities which are not often met with; then ‘lore i>eoplo 
]»refi.'r to be taught by exptTience ratlier than deduce their 
con<dusiou from a few axioms, and s<‘t thenj out in logical 
order. "Whence it follows, that if anyone wLslies to teach a 
doctrine to a whole nation (not to speak of the wlioh* human 
race), and to be undt^rstowl by all men m ereiy’ 
he will seek to sup[K)rt his teaching with exju'rience, and 
will en<leavour t<.> suit his reasonings and the delinitions of 
his doctrines as far as possible to the understanding of the 
common people, who fonn the majority of mankind, and 
he will not set them forth in logical sequen(‘t^ nor addut-e the 
definitions which serve to establish tlnnn. Otherwise hen 
writes only for the learned — that is, he will lx‘ understood 
by only a small proportion of the human race. 

All Scripture was written piiimirily for an enliro people, 
and secondarily for the whole human race ; tlierefore its ^ 
contents must necessarily be adapted as far as possible to 
the imderstanding of the hnassos, ind proved only by ex- 
amples dro.wii from experience. We will explain ourselves 
more clearly. The chief speculative doctrines taught in 
Scripture are the existence of God, or a Being Who made 
4II thing<H and Who directs *and sustains the world with 
consximmate wisdom; furthermore, that God takes the 
greatest thought for men, or such of them as live piously 
and honourably, while He punishes, with various penalties,; 
’those who do evil, sepaiuting them fr^m the good. All' 


any thing which 
utention from th 
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this is proved in Scripture entirely through expt^rieiice — ^that . 
is, thn>ngli the narratives there related. No definitions of». 
doctrine are given, ]»ut all the sayings and reasoningprare ‘ 
adapted to the understanding of the masses. Although 
exj>erienoe can give no clear knowledge of these things, nor 
explain the nature of God, nor how He dirwts and susfains 
all tliingb, it can nevtutbeless lt\ach and enUght.en men 
sufficiently to iinjiress olH'dicuee and devotion on their 
minds. 

It is in)W, I think, suffiei(uitly clear what persons are Ixiund 
to believe in the Serij>turt‘ narratives, and in what degree! 
they are so Ijoiind, tor it evjdt'nt ly t\)lloWK from what has 
Khuj said that the kiiowledgc^ of and helul in t Inun is jartiou- 
larly nece.ssiirv to the masses whose iiit»dleet is not eaj>ah]e ^ 
of ]iere<‘iving things clearly and diKtun-tly. Fiirtlier, ho 
who denies them he(ause he do<‘s not helnwe that G<»d exists 
or tahes tleuvjrlit fur men and the world, may he a<jeountM 
im]aons ; hut a man w'ho is ignorant of them, and uewrtJie- 
less Icnows \*\ natural reason that (hxl exists, as we have 
said, and Inib a true plan of life, in altM)geiJi»^r hlesstd — yes, 
more hlesse<l Ilian tlu' <onimuu In-rd of believers, ]H*c‘aUNe 
besides tne‘ uplnions he jiossosses alse .a tnie and distinct 
(•omvj»tion, Ijastly, he Avlio is ignorant of the Seri]>Uires 
and kuo^^^ notliing hy the light of reason, tlnuigh he may 
not bi' iinpi«uis or rebellivmr,, is yet less than human and 
almost brutal, haiing iioT^t* <»f th»d’s gifts. 

We mn^l hrre remark tlun whc'ii we say that the know- 
l<*dge of the saiTi'f) narrative is partii'itlarly iiecessarv' to the 
masses, we. do nor mean th<‘ know led g<‘ of abfiolutdy all the 
narratives in the Bihj<’, but only <d‘ tlie ]>rincipiil ones, those 
whieli, taken ]>y (.liemselves, jdainiy displat? the doetrine we, 
have just stated, and liave most elTei't over nmi’s minds, f 

If all the narratives In Serijit^re iiecrssarv for the ' 
]>r(*of of lliivS doctrine, and if no eoii< lusion eonld la* di'awn 
willioiit the general consideration of every one of the hin-* 
tories eonlaimjd in tlie sacred WTiti ug.s, truly the eonclusion 
and doTrionstration of sach*doetrine would overtask the ' 
unrlerstaiiding and strength not only of the raasHes, but of v 
buniauily ; who is tht*re who could give attention to all the ' 
narratives at om‘o, and to all the cmiunistaiices, and all the.' 
scrajis of doctrine to In* elicited from such a host of diversei^ 
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liigt^ries f I cannot l^liere tliat tlie men wio' Lave left 
ns the Bihle as vre have it were so ahounding in talent that 
thty attempted setting alx)ut such a method of demonstra- 
tion, still less can I suppose that we cannot understand 
' Scriptural doctrine till we have given heed to the quarrels of 
Isaac, the adriee of Aehitophel to Absalom, the civil wax 
l»etweon Jews and Tbraelites, and other similar cLronielc‘8; 
nor can I think that it was more <liflicult to teach sucl] 
■ doctrine by nn-anh of history io the J(*ws of <»arly times, th€ 
<'OuteiujK>raries of Moses, than it was to the (*<>ntenijK)rariefi 
of Esdras. But more will be said on this j»oint hereafter, 
wo may now only note that the masses art* only bound tc 
know those histories which can most ]vow^erfully dispose 
their miiid to obedience and deviation. Ilow^'ver, the masses 
are not suEhdontly skilled to draw coneluMons from what 
they read, they take nior^* delight in no‘ actual stories, and 
in the strange and unlooked-for issues of events than in 
the d(K*trines implied ; therefi>re, besides n a<ling these nar- 
rativehjhey arealways in need of ])astors or (*liuivJi ministerg 
to explain them t<k their feeble inltdlii^eiice. 

Bat not to wander from our li*1 us (*onclude with 

W'hat has l.»e<'ii our ]irinci]>al < object — naineh , that the truth 
of narrative.s, be they what they may, has nothing to dc 
■with tlie Divine law% and serves for nothing <'xeoj>t in res]>e<;1 
of do^drine, tlie sole element w'hieli makes one ]}i‘^(orv bettei 
tlian aiiollier. The iiarralivcs in tin* (dd and JShw Testa- 
ments sur]>aHs pivfam* liiston , and diffor among thejuselvos 
in merit sim]>ly by reasi^ai of the salutary doctrines which 
they inenhato. Tlierefon*, if a man were to read tlie Scrip- 
ture narratives belh'ving the whole of tJuun, but. were to 
give no heed by' the doetrines tliey contain, and make no 
amendment in liis life, he might employ liiniKelf just as 
profitably in reading tbelforan or Jlu' piu'tie drama, or or- 
dinary chronicles, wdth the aitentioii usually given to sucl: 
writings ; on the other hand, if a m\in is al *so3ut<‘ly ignorant 
of the Scriptures, and none the Jess has right opinions auc 
a tnieplam of life, he is absolntely blessed and truly ik>s- 
sessos in himself the sj>irit of C'hrist, 

\ The Jews arc of a directly contrary way of thinking, foi 
'they hold that true oiauions and a true plan of life are o1 
no service in attabiing blesaediiess, if their possessors hav< 
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arriv^ at them hy the light of reaBon only, and not like 
the documents prophetically rtivealed to Moses. Mairaw-^. 
Hides ventures oi>eiily to make this asBertiou : “ Every 
who takes to heart the seven precepts and diligently follows 
them, is counti‘d with the pious among the nations, and an 
heir of tlie world to come ; that is to say, if he takc‘s lo 
heart and follows tlieni l>eeause God ordained tlnni in the 
law, and revealed them to us hy M.ost‘8, l>ecanso they were 
of aforetime preirpts to the sons of hToah : hut ho who 
follows them as Jed tliereto hy reason, is not counted as a 
dweller among the pious, nor among the wisci of the nations.” 
Such are the words of IMaimoiiides, to which R. Joseph, the 
son of Shorn Joh, adds in his hook which lie c<l11s “ Kehod 
Elohim, or God’s Glory,” that all Ijiough Aristotle ( whom ho 
considers t<i have written the best eiliics and to he above 
everyone elsej has not omitted anything that concerns true 
ethics, and whieli he has adoj>f ed in his own hook, carefully 
following the Imes laid down, yet was not able to suHiee 
for liis salvation, inasmuch as he embraced his doctrines 
in accordance with the dictates of reason and not- as Divine 


documents pro}>heti<‘al]y revealed. 

However, llial these are mere figuients, and arc not sup- 
ported by Scriptural authority will, I think, ho suffichmtiy 
evident to the attentive reader, so that, an examination of the 
theory will ])o sullicient for its refutation. It is not my pur- 
pose here to refute tin* assertions of those w^ho assert that the 
natural light of reason can tea<*Ii uotliijig of any value ci>n- 
I'eniingthe true way of salvation. Pet>j>le lay no claims lo 
reason for themselves, are not o]h*h to ralfioiial conviction’;} 
and if they hawk ahimt sometliing siiixTior to reason, it is 
a mere figment, and far below reason, as their general me- 
thod of life suificiently shows. But tbert) is no need to^ 
dwell upon such persoL'S. I will merely add that we can 
only judge of a man hy his works. If a man abounds in 
the fruits of the Spirit, charity, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
kindness, goodness, faith, gentleness, chastity, against which, 

, as Paul says (Gal. v. 22), ‘there is no law, such an one, 
whether he be taught hy reason oidy or by the Scripture 
only, has been in very truth taught by God, and is alto- 
gether blessed. Thus have I said all that 1 undertook to 
' say concerning Divine law. ^ . c 
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OF MIRACLES. 

A S incn are acoustoined to call Divine Ihe tnowledge 
which transcends luiuian understanding, so also do 
they style Divine, or the wurk of God, anything of which 
the cause is not gtuierally known : for the masses think that 
the power and provid('n^*e of God are most clearly dis- 
played by events t.lvai are (‘itraordinary and contrary to the 
conception they have forin<‘d of nature, es pee j ally if such 
events bring them any ]»rotit or conveiueiie<‘ ; +bey think 
that the clearest ]n>ssibl(* ]»roof of God's existence is afforded 
when natiu‘0, as they sn]ip(»se, l)reaks her acciistonjed order, 
and coiKsequeiitly they ]*eli(*ve that those who cAplaiii t>r 
eudeayonr to understand phciKunena or inirach's through 
their natural causer* are doing away with God and Hispro- 
vidfr'nce. Tljoy bU})j>use, fi»rs(»oth, tJiat God is inactive so 
long as nature works in lar accUvstomed order, and vnVc 
that the power of nature and natural eaust^s are idle 
so long as Qod is acting: thus they iriujgine two powers 
distinct one from ilu‘ other, the jK)W'’er of God and the 
power of natui'e, though th»‘ latter is in a souse (h*t,c'rniined 
by God, or (as most ]>eoj)le believe now) created by Him. 
AVliat they mean by eith(*r, and what they understand by 
God and nature they do uot know", ex<*ei>t that they imagine 
the power of Go<l to liki' tluit of some roval }>otento.te, 
and nature’s power to consist in foiie and energy. 

The masses then style unusual pheiiomeiia “ miracles,” 
and partly from piety, partly for the sake of o])j>osiiig 
the students of science, j^refer to remain in ignorance of 
natural causes, and only to heia* of those tilings wliich they 
know least, and (*onsequently admire most. In fact, the 
common people can only adore God, and refer all things to 
His power by removing natural causes, and conceiving 
things happening out of their due course,^e power of God 
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is no more admired excep£jwlien tlie power of nature is 
' conceived of as in subjectioii to it. 

This idea seems to have tak(‘n its rise among the Oarljr 
Jews who saw tlie (rontiles roimd them worshipping visihle 
g(Kls such as the sun, the inoou, the earth, «iir, 

and in order to inspin; the conviction that siuh divinities i, 
were weak and iiieoiistani, or ehangeahle, fold how they 
theinst*lv(‘s wen‘ under tin* sway of an invisible God, and 
narrated tlieir miraeh^s, trying further to show that the 
God whom they worslii]^}k‘d arraugeil the whole of nature 
for their sole heiiefil : this idea, was so jdeasing to humanity 
that m<*ii go on to this day imagining mira(*h‘s, so that they 
may believe themstdves God’s favourit(\s, and the final 
cause for whieh God created and d^ncis all tilings. 

What pretension will not ]>tH»]>l<" in their folly a<lvaneo! 
They have no siiiglt' sound idea (concerning either God or 
nature, llit*v confound Gtsl's decrees with Inunau do(*rees, 
they coneeive nature as so limited that they l)eli(*vo man to 
ho its ('liief ]>art ! I liave s]>eiit (^mnigh s]>ae(* in setting 
forth tliese eomnnni ideas and prejndu‘(‘s cone(*rning nature 
and mjra<']es, hut in order to afford a regular demonstration 
I will show — 

l. That, nature cannot 1 m* cont ravimcd, hut that she pro- 
serv(*s a fixed and iiiimulahl** order, and at the same time I 
will ex]»]aiij what, is meuiit hy a miracjo. 

IT. That God’s iiatun* aed t*x]rit(*iice, and consequently 
3Iis 2 »rovi('lenee cannot ht* known from iniracL;s, Imt tha-t 
they can all he much ]»c*lt(*r jMTceived from the fixed and 
immutahle order of rat are. 

m. That hy tin, d♦*cree^ and volitions, and eons^^quently 
tin* jirovidoiice /;f God, 8cn]»ture (as T wilh]»rove hy Scrip- 
tural exani]»les) meaiis nothing hut nature’s order following 
no<*('ssarily from her et«v’nal lawi. 

TV. Lastly, I will tr(‘at of tin; nndhod of interjireting 
Scriptural niiracli‘8, and tin* «*]iief points to Iw:; noted con- 
cerning tli(‘ iiarrativ(*s of them. 

Such art* the principal sulijeets which will hccdiscussed 
in this eliapter, and which will serve, J flunk, not a little to 
further the ohjoct of tliis treatisi^ 

Our first point is easily ])roved from what we showed in 
Chap. IV. about Divine law — namely* that all that God 
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wishea or detorminos involves eternal necessity and tnitli, 
|or we demonstrated that God’s understanding is identical 
with His will, and that it is the same tiling to say that 
God wills a tiling, as to say that He “indersiands it; hence, 
as it follows necessarily from the Divine nature and per- 
fection that God understands a thing as it is, it follows no 
less necessaril} that He wills it as it is. Now, as nothing 
is necessarily true save only hy Divine decree, il is jdain 
that t he universal laws of nature are decnies of God follow- 
ing frf>ni the necessity and pej’fect.ion of the Divine nature. ^ 
Hf‘nee, any event h:ij)p(‘niiig in natiin* wJ]i(‘h contravened 
nature’s universal laws, would nect^ssarily also contravene 
the Divine decree, nai ure, and understanding ; or if any- 
one asserted that God acts in contrave ntion to the laws of 
nature, h(\ /hc/o, t^'onld he <'onipelled to ass(‘rt, that 
God acted against Tlis own nature- an evident ahsurdity. 
One might ejisilv show from the same ]>ri'mises that the 
power and (‘Iticioiny of naturt* are in Uieinsclves the Divine 
power and etlici(*ncy, and that the Divine ]>ower is the very 
essence of God, I'lit this I gladly pass o\cr for the]>rcsent. 

Notliing, then, conx's to pas'^ in nature * in contraveu- 
tion to Iier univer.^al laws, nay. notliing does not agree • 
with them and follow iroiii them, for whatsoever eoines to 
])ass, comes to jkiss i»v the will and eternal decree of God ; 
that is, as have* just jiointed out, whatin er comes to 2>ass, 
comes to ]>iis& at'cording to laws ami niles which involve 
eternal nec'cssit.y and truth; natim*, therefore, alw^ays oh- 
serves laws and rules wliidi iuvohe (*tt‘rna] necessity and 
truth, although tluT may not. all ])e known to ns, and 
tberefoTO she keej>s a fixed and inimutahJe order. Nor is 
there any souiail reason for limiting the ])Ower and efficacy ' 
of nature, and asstTtiiig that her la'^'^s are fit for certain 
purposes, hut not for all , for as efficaey and jiriwor of 
naturf', are th<‘ very (‘fficacy and r wer of God, and as the 
laws and rules of nature are the dec rees of God, it is in every 
way to he believed that the ]»ower of nature is infinite, and 
that her Jaws are broiid tmongh to embrace overything con- 
ceived by the Divine intellect; the only alternative is to 
assert that God lias (*rtxated nature so weak, and has 

^ N.B. I do nol nu‘!in licrc* by ‘‘ nature,’' meroly mutter and its modi- 
fications, bat infinite other things besides matter. 
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ordained for her laws so barren, that He is repeatedly 
compelled to come afresh to Irt aid if He wishes that she 
should be pros<'rve(], and that things slu>uld happen as He 
desires: a coiidusiou, in luy opinion, very far removed 
from reasim. Furl her, as not bin happens in nature which 
does not follow from her laws, and as her laws embrace 
everything conceived by the Divine intollt^et, and lastly, as 
nature preserves a hxod and immutable order; it most 
clearly hdlows that luiraeles an‘> only mlelli^ible asinivda- 
tion to human opinions, and merely mean evt^iits <*£ 'Which 
the natural eausti caimot be ex[)lained l)y a reference to 
any ordinary occurrence, ei1h<*r hy us, or at any rate, by 
the writer and nanutor of the miracle. 

We may, in fact, say that a mira<'Ji‘ is an event c>f which 
the causes cannot be ex^damed t>y ihc iiat.iiral reason 
thronj^h a refenmee to asceHain(*d worLinJ^^^ of nature; 
but sinee miracles were wrou;^dit aceordmi,^ to the under- 
standing^ of the massi's, who tir<‘ wludly n^iiorant of the 
worhin^s of nature, it is ceri.iin that the au<*i(‘nts took for 
a miracle whenever lluy <‘oiiKl iu>t explain by the mi*thod 
ado])ted by the ludeanied iii such <*as<"s, naiue]>, an apjM»al 
to the imunory, a recalbnu: vi soitudliju^^ similar, which is 
ordinarily regarded wjtlxuit woiwlcr; for most p(‘oplo think 
they sullicieutly uiuhTstand a Ihiiij^ uhen they liave ceased 
to wonder at it. Thr ancieuls, tie n, and iiide(*d most men 
up to tin* }>rcsent dji\, had no other criterion for a miracle; 
hence we cauuot doubt tlia* many tliinf^^s are narrated in 
Scripture as inirai les of whn h tin* eauses could easily Im* ex- 
plained by refereii( 4^4to ttset‘rtann*d workiuL^s of nature. We 
have hinted as nnnli ju Ohaj>. TI., in speaking of the sun 
standing still m tju* time of Jf>shua, and g^ung backwards 
in the time of Ahaz; but we shall soon hav<* more to say 
on the subject wlieii w.*^* comt* •'^o treat, of the interpre- 
tation of mirach‘S later on in this cha]>ter. 

Tt IS now thin* to ])ass on to tin* S4*«'ond p()int, and show 
that we cannot gain an und<*r standing of God’s essence, 
existence, or pro’^ idence by lyeaiiH of luiracJes, .but that 
these, truths are much better pere<*ived through the fixed 
and immutable order of nature. 

I thus j>rcK;eed with tin* d**monstration. As God’s exis- 
tence is not self-evidenVitmnKt necessarily be inferred from 
* See Note 6. 
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ideas so firnily and iiieoiitrovertildy true, that no y>ow€r can , 
he j>ostulated or conoxiiTed sufficient to impugn them. Tliey 
^ught certainly so to api)ear to us when wc infer from them* 
God*s existence, if we wish to place our conclusion Ix^yond 
the reacli of douht ; for if wo could conceive that such ideas 
could he mipugn(‘d hy any power whatsoever, wc should ' 
doubt of their truth, w<‘ should doubt of our conclusion, 
namely, of God's (‘xisteiice, and should, never be able to l>e/ 
certain of anything. Fiirflu^r, we know tliat notliiiig eithe;^ ’ 
agrees with <»r is contrary to nature, unless it a.grt‘e8 wit' ‘ / 
or is contrarv to tln‘S4- ]>riiuary ideas ; wherefore if we wow'd 
CMinceivo that aiiylhiiig eould be done in nature by any 
*y>ower whatsoever wlii<h would be (*ontrary tJi(‘ laws of . 
nature, it would also be contrary to our j)riinary ideas, and 
we should ba^e either “to ri'jeet it. as a]»surd, or else to cast 
douht (as jn-.t sIkomj) <uji our j^riniary ideas, and couse- 
rjiieriMy on the existence of God, and on everything how- 
stv)ver ]K‘reei\ed. Therefore iiiiratkAs, in the sense of events 
contrary to tlu* Jaws of nature, so far from demonstrating 
to us the exist <‘jiet» of Gi>d, would, on tin* contrary, lead us 
to doubt it, where, otherwise, we might have })een abso- 
lutely ef'rtain of it, as knowing that nature follows a fixed 
and jmnnitalde ord<‘r. 

Let us take niiraele as meaning that which cannot be ex- 
plained tlirough natural causes. This may be interpreted 
in two senses: citlxT as that wliieh has nat nral causes, but, 
cannot be cx.imiued by the human intellect; or as that 
wdiich has no <-ause sav4‘ God and Go<rs will. But as all 
things w'lindj eonu‘ to pass through natural (‘auses, (*ome to 
pass also solely througli the will iind ])ower of God, it comes 
to this, that itmniracle, xvhetlier it. has natural causes or not, 
is a result vvhiib cannot, bo exjdaintHl by its cause, that is a 
jdienonieiion wdu(b surpa.ssi»s hiynan understanding; but 
from such a jtlieiiomenon, and c<‘rtaiiily from a result sur- 
passing our understanding, wc <*an gain no knowledge. For 
whatsoever we understand clearh and distinctly should be* 
plain Iq us eitJuu* in itsidi^ or by means of sometliing else 
ch*arly and distiiK^tly understood ; wherefore from a miracle 
or a phi^iioiuenou which we cannot understand, we can gain 
no knowledge of God's essence, or existence, or indeed any- 
thing alK>ut God or nature ; whereas when we know that 
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all tliiiigs are ordained and ratified "by God, that the opera- 
tions of nature follow from the essence of God, and that 
the laws of nature are eh'mal decrees and volitions of God, 
we must j>erforee euiidude that our knowledge of God and 
of God’s will iniToases in j>roportion to our knowledge and 
clear under si anding of nature, as we see how she depends 
on luT priniiil <'aust‘, and how slu* w<*rks according to eter- 
nal law, WlK'ndon* so far as our understanding goes, 
those ]ilic‘iioiu(‘na which we (dearly and distinctly under- 
stand lia\e niiicli better right to he called works of" God, 
and to he n‘h‘rred to the will of God than those about 
whicJi w(‘ are entirely ignorant, altluoigh they aj>i>('al power- 
fully to tln^ imagination, and coin]>el uicn’s admiration. • 

It is only ]hciiomei3a tliat we clearly and distinctly under- 
stand, whi(‘li heighten our knowledge of God, and most 
clearly iudicatt^ IJis wdll and decrees. Plainly, ih(w are 
hat 1rifl(T8 ivho, ivhi*ii they eaimot explain a tiling, run 
hack to the wall of God ; this is, truly, a ridi(‘ulouK way of 
expressing ignorance. Again, evaui su])] nosing that somo 
conclusion could he drawm from miracles, we could not 
possibly infer from tlieiii the (‘xist(‘iice of God : for a 
miracle }»eing an eviuit under Jiniitatious is tlie expression 
of a fixed an<l limited ])ower; tlierd'ore w'e could not j»os«ib]y 
infer from an effect <d' tliis kind the cxishuici* of a cause 
whose i>ow(*r is infinite, hut at ihe utmost only of a cause 
whose ].>ower is greater thai, that of tin* said effc'ct. 1 ^a.y 
at the utmost, for a jduiiioinenon may he tin* result of many' 
con(‘AirreTit caus(*s, and its power may" he h*Ks than the^jowc^r 
of the sum of such camsc's, hut. far gn*:iter tliaii that of any 
one of th(*m taken individually. On tlie otliiT hand, the 
laws of nature, as we lij^ve shown, ext(*nd ovtT infinity, and 
are conceived ly us as, a.ft.er a fashion, eternal, and nature 
works in aceorfianc4? w'ith tlieni ir. a fixed and immutable 
order ; t heref ore, such laws indicate* U> us in a certain degree 
the infinity, thci eternity, and the iininuta-bility of God. 

We may (‘onclude, then, that. w(* caimot gain knowledge 
of thu cxisteme and providence* of God hy means cf mira- 
des, but that. w'<* can far b(*t.t.er inf(*r tliein from the fixed 
and immutable order of nature. By miracle, I here mean 
an event which surpasses, or is thought to surpass, human 
comprehension : for in so far as it is supposed to destroyer 
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interrupt the order of nature or her laws, it not only can 
give us no knowledge of GU>d, Imt, eontrarimse, takes away 
that which we naturally have, and makes us doubt of God 
and everyt-liing else. 

Neither du I recognize any difference btdwoen an event 
against the laws of nature and an event beyond the laws of 
nature (that is. according io some, an event wliich does not 
contravene nature, though she is inade(]uate to ])roduee or 
effect it) --for a niirarh^ is wr4»ught in, and not ])eyond 
nature, lliough it may ]h-. ?*aid in itself to l*<‘ above nature, 
and, iber<*l’ore, must in‘<*essarily iii1erru]>t the ordtjr of 
nature, which otherwise we eoiieeive of as fix<'d and un- 
. changeable, a* ‘cording to God's decrt^es. If, tln'rrlbre, any- 
thing sln>n]d come io pass m natim* which doe.s not follow 
from her laws, it woitl«l j^lso Im- in contravention to the 
order which God has estai;lislit‘d in nature : for e^ en through, 
universal natural laws, it would, therefore, be in contraven- 
tion io Go<rs nature and laws, and, <‘onst‘(juent]\ , l^elief in 
itw’ould throw d(u])f u]K)n everything, and lead to Atheism, 

I think 1 hav<» now sufficitaitly establislw*d niy second 
point, so that wi‘ can again c<.»uelnd<i that a miracle', whether 
in <*outraveutiou to, 4U bey^md, irature, is a mere absurdity ; 
and, thendure, that what is nu*eiit in Scripture l»y a miracle 
can only be a work of nature, wdiich sui'jiasses, or is be- 
lievfj<l to snr]>ass, liumaa ((aijju’tlaaision. iVtt^re passing 
on to iiiy tliiid ]>oint, T ivill adduce Scriptural authority for 
my assiTtioii that God cannot be known from miracles. 
S(!ri'^)turc imwliere states the doctrine openly, but it can 
readily bo infenvd from s<neral j»as^ages. Firstly, that in 
which Moses C4>inmaiids (Deut. xiii.) that a false prophet 
should bo put to deatJi, even though he work miracles : 

If there arise, a pro[>bet amoiio* you, and givetli thee a 
sign or Tvonder, and tln^sign or jvomh'r come to }>ass, say- 
ing, Lot us go after other gods . . . thou slialt IK »1 hearken 
unto tlie voice of that, jin^jdiet ; for the Lord your God 
proveth you, and that. ]»ro]di<‘t shall be put to death.*^ 
Prom ^Ids it clearly folk»ws that luirindes could be wrought 
even by false prophets ; and that., unless men are honestly 
endowed with the true knowledge and love of God, they 
may be as easily led by miracles to f()llow false gods as to 
follow the true God ; for these words are added : “ For the 
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Lord your God tt^mpts you, that He may know whether 
you love Him with all your heart and with all your mind.” 

Further, ihe Israelites, from all their uiira(*leB, were uA- 
al»le to form a sound (‘one^^ptioii of God, as their experience 
testified: for when Ihey had persua<hfd t-keniselves that 
Moses had de])urt,ed from anion^ them, they petitioned 
Aaron to pve tJiem visible ^ods; and tJie idea of God they 
had forint*d as the result of all tlfc^ir iniraeles was— a calf ! 

Asaph, thouixJi he liad heard of so many miracles, yet 
douhtt'd of tile j»roM<leuee of God, and would have Ivumed 
hiniseK from tlu‘ true way, if h<* had not at last come to 
understand true Idrssediiess, (St»e J\s. Ixxxiii.) Solomon, 
too, at a lime when the Jew'ish iiatinii was at the height of 
its prosperity. susjm‘<‘1s that all tliiu^^s happen hy chance. 
(Sei‘ Eecles. iii l!h 20, 21 : and eh,?]*. i\. 2, d, 

Lastly, nearly all the prophets tonnd it ver}^ hard to ro- 
coneilo th<‘ order of nature aiui human affairs with the 
coneejition they had formed of Goil's jjrovidenee, whereas 
philosophers who endeavour t<* understand things hy (*]ear 
cou(‘eptioiis of tlieni, rather than h} miraeJes, liave always 
found the task (‘xfrenndy easy- at- least, such of them as 
pla(‘e true ha]>piness solely in virtin^ and }>eaee of mind, 
and who aim at oheyin<j^ nature, ratiier than being olieyed 
by her. Sueli persons rest assu)\*d that God directs nature 
aoe(»rdmg tothert^quinuueiits ol uuivtTsal Jaws, not accord- 
ing to tin riNjuinuneuts ot the ]>articular Jaws of Jiiiman 
nature, and that, therefore, ( t-mI’s selienie « ‘oni prehen ds, not 
only the human rai***, hut the whole of nature. n 

It is jdain, then, from Scri]Uure, itself, that miraides can 
give no knowledge of God, nor elejirly teach us tht‘ provi- 
dence of (timI. As to the frerjudit statemonte in Scripture, 
that God vrouLdil miracl(*s to jnake Himself ]>lfim to man 
— as in Exodus X. 2, whe^e He ded ived the Eg^^ptians, and 
gave signis of Himself, that the Israelites mighl. know that 
He was God,— it does not, therefore, follow that miracles 
really taught I his truth, Imt only that, the Jews held 
opinions whicli laid them easily open to conviction by 
miracles. We have slunvn in Chap. II. that, the reasons as- 
signed by the iirojdiet s, or tht»se which are formed from reve- 
lation, are not assignod in m-ewdance with ideas universal 
and common to all, but in accordance with the accepted 
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doctrinos, however absurd, and wHb the opinions of those 
^ to whom the revelation was given, or those whom the Holy 
S^>int wislied to convinee. 

This we ha^'e illustrated by many Scriptural instances, 
and can furtlair ('ito Paul, who to the Greeks was a Greek, 
and to the Jews a Jew. But although these miracles could 
convince th<' Egv]»tians and Jews from their standpoint", 
they could not give a, Iriie id(*a and knowledge of God, but 
only cause Ihem lo admit that there was a J)t*ity more 
j>oweiful than anything known to them, and that tliis I)ei^ 
took s}>ecia] eart* of the Jews, to whom tluy had at that 
time made nnho]n‘d-for eoneessions. They (‘ould not teach 
tlnmi that God (‘ares (‘ipially tor all. for this can be taught 
only by philosupliy : tli(‘ J<*\vs, and all ■wli(> took their 
knowledge of God’s pi\>vid(‘iU‘e from the dissimilarity of 
human conditions of hb' and the iue«jiialilies of fi^rtune, 
l^ersuaded themsi^hes that God loved the Jews above all 
men, thotigh tln^y did not surpass tludr fellows in tnic 
human j)ert'ectii.ai. 

1 now go on to my third j>oint, and show from Scripture 
that the deortH*s and inaiidat(‘s of God, and consequently 
His jn’oyideiice, are Tn<*relythe order of nature -that is, 
wIkui S(Ti[>tnr«» (b"hcrib(‘S an event as accomplished by God 
or God’s will, we must understand merely that it was in 
accordaiK'e with the law and onb^r of nature, not, as most 
peojd(‘ believe, that nature had for a season ceased to act, 
or that Iht order was b^mjHuarily iiitt*rrii])ted. But Scrip- 
ture doc'S not directly teacli mattt'rs inn *onueeted with its 
doctrine, wherefore it has no (*are to explain tilings by their 
natural cai^ses, nor to exptumd inatbTs merely sjieculative. 
Wherefore oui> conclusion must l>e gatherc'd by inference 
from those Serij>t.ural narratives wliich happen to be wTitten 
more at length and circuvistaiitially than usual. C>f these 
I will cite a few, 

In the first book of Samuel, ix. ir», 16, it is rtdaied that 
God. iwcAlod to vSammd that Hi* w^ould send Saul to him, 
yet God^ did not s<jnd Saul to Samuel as people are wont 
to send one man to another. His “ sending *’ was merely 
the ordina.ry course of nature. Saul was looking for the 
asses he luid lost, and was meditating a return home with- 
out them, when, at the suggestion of his servant, he went 
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to the prophet Samuel, to learn from him where he mij>ht 
find them. From no i>art of the narrative does it appear . 
that Saul had any coiumaiid from God to visit Samnel 
beyond this natural motiv*'. 

In Psalm (^v. 24- il is said that God changed the hearts 
of the Eiryptiaiis. ho tliat th(>y hiihd the Israelites. Tliis 
was evidently a natural change, as appears from Exodus, 
chap, i., wliei r we find no slight reason for tli<j Egyptians 
reducing the Israelites tu ihlavcry. 

In Gen(\sis ix El. God tells NoaJi that He will rtl‘t His 
bow in the cloud ; this action of God’s is hut another way 
of expressing the refraction and rdhiction wldch tlie rays 
of the sun an‘ su])iected to in drops <.»f wat(*r. 

In I^saliti cxlvii. 18, the natural aetioii and warmth of 
the wind, l»y whidi hoar frost axid snow are meltod, are 
styled the word of tlie Lord, and in verse 15 wind and 
cold are t'alled the eoiumaudiueut and ^vord <4 (4<»d. 

In Psalm civ. 4, wind and tire are called the angels and 
ministers of (}od, and various ot ln‘r j)as.sages of the stime 
sort are found in 8<‘rjptur(\ elearly showing that the decree, 
cummaudiii(‘iit, iia(, and word of God are merely expres- 
sions for the action and order of nature. 

Thus it IS plain tliat all the 4*vents iiarratr‘d in Scripture 
came to pass naturally, and are referred diroofly to God 
because 8<Tij>tiire. as we liav<‘ sIjowti, does not aim at 
explaining things \ty their natural causes, but only at 
narrating what a]>poals to the p(‘|)ular imagination, and 
doing so in tlu- ma.uiier best ealculated to i‘xcite wonder, 
and consequently to impress tbe minds of the ni[tss<*s with 
devotion. If, thtTiIore, events are found in the Bible 
which w^e cannot refer to iheii' <;aus(js. Day, which seem 
entirely to ctmlradii^ the order of nature, we must not 
eoiiie to a stand, but a'^gsiiredly Jielieve that whatever did 
really happen hap]>eued naturally. This view is ('onfirmed 
by tin* fa< t that in the <‘,ase of ev<Ty mira(*le tliere were 
many attt'iulaut ('ircuinstances, though these were not 
always rclatf^d. i“<j>e4'ial]y where the narrative of a 
poetic t'haracter. * 

The ckcumstaiices of the miracles clearly show, I main- 
tain, that natural causes w^ere iieed(^. For instance, in 
order to infect the Egyptians with blains, it was necessary 
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that Moses should scatter ashes in the air (Exod. ix. 10) ; 
tothe locusts also came upon the land of Egy]>t l>y a com- 
mand of God ill accordance witli nature, namely, by an 
east wind blowiiu^ for a whole day and nifi^ht; and they 
departed by a very stronf' west wind (Exod. x. 14. 19). By 
a similar PiAuiie niaiidale the sea oj>ened a way for the 
Jews (Ex(k 1. xiv. 21), namely, by an cast wind which blew 
very strongly all iii^lit. 

So, too, wlien Elislia would rcAuve tlie boy who was 
belicvfd to be dead, In' was oblig^‘d to bend over him^ 
several times until the hesh of the child waxed warm, and 
at last he op*m*d his eyes (2 Kinjjfs iv. J^4, 35). 

Aji^ain, in John’s Gosp<'] (<*luip. ix.j etu-taiii acts are men- 
tioned as iH'd'oriiied by Christ ])ri^paraiorv to liealinij: the 
blind man. and there aj\' numerous oilier iiistauees show- 
in^^ that something furtlKT than the absolub* fiat of God 
is retjiiired for workin^^ a luiniele. 

Wherefore we may believe that, altlioujLth the circum- 
staiKVH atbmdiii}^ miracles an* not n*lated always or in 
full ih'tail, yoi a mira(*h' was never })erforiiH*d witpliout them. 

This is contirnH'd by Exodus \jv. 27, wlieiv it is simply 
stated that, “ Moses stretched forth his hand, and the 
waters of ih<‘ sea returned t(» their stnui^li in the morn- 
ing,” uo me'iiTioii being made of a wind ; but in tlie song 
of Moses (Exixl. xv. 10) we read, “TJioii didst blow TJvdth 
Tliy wind (/.e. witli a very strong wind), and the sea 
covered them.” Tims the attemlant (•ircumstauee is omitted 
in the history, and tlie miracle is then*by enlianeed. 

But ]>erhaps soim'tuie will insist t])at we find many 
things in Seri] dure which seem in nowise explicable by 
natural causes, as for iustanee, that the sins of men and 
their prayers i*,au b(* the cause of rain and of the earth's 
fertility, or that faith ear hi*al the blind, and so on. But 
I think 1 have already made sufficient aiiswt't: I have 
shown that Serijjinre does not. explain things by their 
secondary caust's, but only narratt-s them in the order and 
the style which lias most jK)wer to move men, and espe- 
cially uneducated men, to devotion ; and tliereforfi it sptiaks 
inaccurately of God and of <»vents, seeing that its object is 
not to convirKie the reason, but to attract and lay hold of 
the imagination. If the Bible were to describe the destruc- 
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tion of an empire in the style of political historians, the 
masses would remain unstirred, whtjreas the contrary is the 
case when it a<lopts the method of poelie description, and 
refers all thinj^^s immediately to GchL When, therefore, the 
Bil)l(" siiys tlial earth is barren beeauao of men*s sins, 
or that th(* blind wtire liealed Iw faith, we ouj^ht to take no 
more notice tluiu when it says that God is auj^Ty at men’s 
sins, that Hf' is sad. that Ho repents of the ^^f)od He has 
l^romiscMl a,nd <]<uu‘ ; or that- on st‘oinc^ a sign he remtunlvrs 
someth iug Ho bad ]»romised, and other similar expressions, 
wliieh aro eitbor tbro^vn out ]>ot‘tieally or related aceording 
to tho opinion and ]>rejudiceH (»f tbo writer. 

We liiay, tlaui, bo a})solutt‘ly eertain that every event 
whioh is truly dosoribed in S<*ri]»tnre ijeo(‘ssarily ha]>poiiod, 
likt* evervtbiiig elso, a(*eordii}g 1<» I'latural laws; and if any- 
tbhig Hot-' s»'t, down w]ii(*b <*aTi b(‘ ]>roved in sot tt*nns 
to eoiitravoiio tlu* onh*r of nature, or not to be dedm/ibb* 
therefnnn, wo must. ]>o]jovt‘ it to have* boon foihLed into 
tho satTod waitings by irroligious liamls; for whatsoevcjr is 
contrary to n, it is also contrary t.<» reason, and wliatsoever 
is contrary to reason is abMird, and, faefo, to be 
rejeeted. 

Tliert^ remain some ]>oiiits concern iug Hie interpretation 
of miracles to f»o notc^l, or rather io be r<H‘apituiated. for 
most of ihoni have b<H'n alreadv stat(»d. Tb<w I ]>ro»‘oed 
to dis*•as^ in tlio fourth division of my subject, and I am 
Ic'd to do so lost anyone sho’ild, by wrongly interjireting a 
mirac'le, raslil\ suspoel that h<‘ has foLiiid something in 
Scripture (onlrary to human reason. 

It is ver\ ran* for men to relate an event simply as it 
ha]>])oned, without adding any element of '•their owm judg- 
ment Wlioii they see or Jioar anything new, they are, 
||unh*ss stri* riy on tbeir gua.rd, y') o(*cn]a(*d with their own 
preconceived o]>inioiiK that they ]>erceive something ‘quite 
dilforeiit from the ])lain facts seen or h(*ard, 08j»ecially if 
su('h facts siirj»ass the e-omi^rehenflion of the beholder or 
hearer, and, most of ail, if he is interested in their happen- 
ing in a given way. 

Thus moil relate in chroniiles and histories their own 
opinions ratlu*r than actual twents, so that one and the 
same event is so differently related by two men of different 
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opinions, that it seems like two separate occurrences ; and, 
^ further, it is very easy from historical chrouicles to gather 
th& personal opinions of the historian. 

I could cite many instances in proof of this from the 
writings both of natural philosoj>hers and historians, but 
I will content myself with one only from Scriptui’c, and 
leave the reader to judge of the rest. 

In the time of J(>shua the Hebrews held the ordinary 
opinion that ihe sun moves with a daily njotion, and that 
the earth remains at rest; totliis preconceived opinion they 
adapted tlio miraclt* wdiieh occurred dxiring theii* battle with 
the five kings. They did not simjdy relate that tJiat day 
was longer than usual, Imt. assertiMl that sun and moon 
stood still, or ceased from their motion — a slalemenl. which 
would be of great serviei^to thpm at tlnii. tinn; iii convinc- 
ing and ])rovmg by exiierience to the Greu tiles, who wor- 
shi}>ped the sun, that the sun was under the control of 
another deity who could compel it to change its daily 
course. Thus, partly through religious motives, partly 
through ]^r<M‘oiieeived ojiinions, they eoiieeiv^'d of and re- 
lated the <;ccurrenco as something quite dilferenl from what 
really haiipened. 

Thus in order to interjiret tht‘. 8erij>tnral minodes and 
understand from the narration of them how th<*y rt^aUy 
happened, it is necessary to know^ the opinions t»f those who 
first related them, anjl Lave recorded them for us in writing, 
and to distinguibli such o}>mious from the actual imj)res- 
sion made uj>oii their senses, otherwise avc shall confound 
opinivms and judgments with the actual mirai'h^ as it really 
occurred : nay, further, we shall confound actual events 
with syml»olicalrfiud imaginary ones. For man} things are 
narrated in Scripture as real, Jind were believed to he real, 
which were in fact only jpymholiciil and imaginary. As, 
for instance, that God lame down irom heavi^ii (Exod. xix, 
28, l)eut. V. 28), and that Mount Sinai smoked because 
God desf}<mded upon it surrounded with fire; or, again, 
that ElijijiJi ascended into heaven in a chariot of fire, with 
hbrses of fire ; all these things were assun^dly rni'niy sym- 
bols adapted to the opinions of those wdio have handed 
them down \o us as they were represented to them, namely, 
as real. All who have any education know that God has 
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no right hand nor left ; that He is not moved nor at rest, 
nor in a partienlar place, but that He is absolutely infinite 
and contains in Himself all perfections. 

These ihiiigs, 1 rejH.‘at, are known to whoever judges of 
tilings by the j>eroeptiou of pure reason, aud not according 
as his imagination is affected by liis outward senses. Fol- 
lowing th»' example of the masses who imagine a bodily 
Deity, liolding a royal <*ourt vith a throne on the convexity 
of heaven, ahove the stars, which are believed to l)e not 
very far off from tin' earth. * 

To t he.se and similar opinions very many narrations in 
Scripture are ada]>ted, and sliould not, iluTefore, be mis- 
takt'ii by philosophers for realitit‘s. 

Lastly, in (»nJer to understand, in the case of miracles, 
w'hat. actually took ])lace, we ou^^ht to be familiar wdth 
Jewish phrases and metajdiors; anyom' who did not make 
sufficient allowance for these, would bo eontinually seeing 
miracles in Seri]»tur(' wIutc nothing of tlu' kind is intended 
by the writer; he would thus mi.ss the kiiowdedge not only 
of wdiat actually ha])pcned, ]>ut also of the mind of the 
WTitei’s of th<‘ sa.<Te<l text. For instance, Zechuriah speak- 
ing of some futun* yvar says ((hap. xiv. vers** 7) : *‘It sliall 
he one day Wiiu'h shall be knowji to tlit' Lord, ned day nor 
night ; but at (‘veii time it shall be light.*’ Tn these words 
he seems to jo**‘(lict a gr*'al miraeh', y«'t }je only means that 
the battle will he doubtiid th** wdioio day, that the issue 
will be known only to God, but that in the* evening they 
will gain lh(‘ vi('tor\ : tlie prophets fr(*quently usihI to pre- 
dict victories and didiuts of the -nations in similar jffiraBCH. 
Thus Isaiah, describing the dt'stmetion of Babylon, says 
fehap. xiii.) : “The stars of heaven, and the constellations 
tliereof, shall not gi">e their light j the sun shall be dar- 
kened ill liis going forth, and +he moon shall not cause 
her light to shnn*.” Noyv I suj^pose no one imagines that 
at the d(*stTiidi(»n of Ba.l>ylon thes(‘ phenoimma actually 
oc<‘urrcd any more tluin that wliit'h the projdief adds, 
“For I wdl make the hc'avens to trembh', and remove the 
earth out of Ikt place.” 

. So, too, Isaiah in forebdling to the Jews that- tht'v would 
return fnmi Babylon to Jerusalem in safety, and would not 
suffer from thirst on their journey, says: “And they tliirsted 
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not Vhen He led them through the deserts ; He caused the 
^waters to flow out of the rooks for them ; Ho clave the 
r<)^ks, and tlio waters gushed out.** Tlicse words merely 
moan that the Jews, like other }>oople. found sj>riiigs in the 
desert, at which, qu«‘iiohod their thirst; for when the 
Jews returmni to Jerusalem with tlie consent of Cyrus, it is 
admitted that no similar miracles hefell them. 

In this way many o<‘(*urreiK*es in the are to l>e re- 

garded mt ‘rely as Jewish exj)ressi<ms. There is no need 
for me to go through them in detail ; hut I will call attem 
tioji gont*ralIy to the fa(‘t that tlie Jews erajJoyed such 
])hras(‘8 not only rlu ‘tori ( ally, hut also, and indeed chiefly, 
from devotional motive's. Sucli is the mason for the sul>- 
stitution of “hJess God” for^^eurse Ood” in 1 Kings xxi. 
10, and Joh ii 9, and for all things heiug referred t<* God, 
wht‘nee it a]»j>oars that tlie ihhje sctuiis to r^‘late nothing 
hut 7nirach‘s, when syM^aking of tin* most ordinary oc- 
currences, as in the exam]»les gi\en above. 

Hence we must helh've that -vNlh ii tln^ Bihle says that 
the Lord liardeiicd Pharaoh's heart, it only means that 
PJiaraoh was ohslinati‘; when it says that God ojienod the 
windows of lieav('ii, it only means that i1< rained yorv hard, 
and so on. Wlieii we rt'fltMd on thes<‘ ]»eenliarjties, and also 
<»n the fa<’t that most things are r«*lat(Mj sliortly, wdth 
very litth‘ <letail, and almost in ahridginentN, w<‘ sliall see 
that there is liardly anything in ScTi])ture v hir h c.ni he 
yiroved ('ontrary to natural reason, whdo, <»n tin* other 
hand, many things which before set^ined olKcnre, will after 
a Jitile consi<leTation he understood and rji.sily <'X]dained. 

I think I have now very clearly ex]dained all that, 1 pro- 
posed to exydaint hut before T tinish this eha]dt‘r T w't)uld 
call attdqjjtion to the fact that- I have a(lo]‘tt‘d a different 
inetln>d in s]>eaking of miiudes to that which I (unployed 
in treating of j^rojihecy. Of ]>rophe(*y 1 hav(» asserted 
nothing which could not he inferred from promises reveahd 
in Scripture, whereas in this cha])t('r 1 have deduced my 
conclusioi#s solely from the jTineijdes {i,se<'rtained by the 
natural light of reason, 1 have ]m>eeeded in this way ad- 
visedly, for prophecy, in that it surpasses human know- 
ledge, is a jiuroly theological <[uestioii ; tliendore, 1 knew 
Giat I could not make any assertions about it, nor learn 
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wherein it conslfits, except through dt^nctions from pre- 
mises that have been revealed ; therefore I was compelled 
to collate the hisiory of ]>roj)h4‘cv, and to draw therefrom 
certain C(.)Uclusious whicli wonlcl teach me, in so far as such 
teaching is possible, the nature and jirojX’trties of the gift. 
But in the cas(3 of miracles, as onr impiirv is a (]Uostii>n 
purely philosophical (namedy, wln^her aiiythiiig can hapiKiii 
which contravenes, or does not follow from the laws of 
nature), 1 was not imder any such necessity : I therefore 
thought it wiser to unravel the difficulty through premises 
aseerUiine<l and thoroughly known by the natural liglit of 
reason. J say I thought it \vis<"r» for 1 eouM also easily 
liave solved the ])ri>blem na^ndy from th(' doctrines and 
fundamenta,! principles of Scriptun*: in order t hat every- 
om‘ may acknowledge this, 1 will l>riefiy nIiow how it could 
be doiJi*. 

Scripture makt*s the general assertion in sev<*ral pUJ^sages 
that nature’s eonrse is tiv4‘d an* I unchangeabli^ In Ps. 
cxlviii. 6, for iiiKiaiiee, and Jer. xAVi. 35. Tin* vdst* man 
also, in Ec< les. i. 10, rlistiiietly teaeht‘s that “there is no- 
thing new umler I he sun,’' ami in vt‘rses 11, 12, illustrating 
the sann* id«*a. In* adds that altliough something *K‘easioualIy 
hapjjcjis whieh s****ins n(‘w, ii is not really nt‘W, but “bath 
been already of old tune, wliich vas befor*' us, whereof th(*ro 
is lU) rt'inembranc^s m itlnT shall (her** be any remembrance 
of tinngs that are to c«mn. with those tlia.t *‘omc* aftei.’^ 
Again in < lia]» in. 11, he says, *‘G*><1 hath niiulc everything 
t)eau1it'ul in his thii**,’’ and imm*‘dijil»*ly afterwards adds, 
“I know that wliats<»ev(T God doetli, it shall be for ever; 
nothing can In* put to it, nor anything taki'ii from it.” 

l^ow all these texts teach most *listni<i«>tly that nature, 
j»res**rves :t fixed and unchangeable ord(*r, and that God in 
all ages, known and iinl'pown, ha.s b(*eii thn sjum* ; further, 
that tin* laws of nature ar<* so pf‘rb‘ct, that nothing can Iki 
addt*d tlx<‘reto nor tak<‘n tlierefrom; and, lastly, that miracles 
only a£‘])ear as something new be<jjiuse of man’s ignorance, 

Sucii is tlu' exprijss trcachii^ of Scrij^turc : novyheiv does 
Scripture assert that aiiyiliing ha]>pens which contradicts, 
or cannot follow from fchii laws of nature ; and, therefore, 
we should not attribute to it such a do* ‘trim*. 

To these considerations we must add, that miracles re* 
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quire causes and attendant circumstances, and that they 
follow, not from some mysterious royal power which the 
'’feSisses attribute to God, but from the Divine rule and de- 
cree, that is (as wo have shown from Scrii)turc itself) from 
the laws and or^er of nature ; lastly, that miracles can bo 
wrohefhteven by false prophets, as is proved from Deut. xiii. 
and Matt. xxiv. 24. 

The conclusion, then, that is most plainly put before us 
is, that miracles were uiitural o<icurrencos, and must there- 
fore exjdained as to appear iifnther now (in the words 
of Solomon) nor contrary to nature, but, as far as possible, 
in oompleb" ap^rotmont with ordinary events. This (lan 
* easily he done by anyone, now thal I liave set forth the 
rules drcawii from ScTiptiijo. Neveriholess, though Imaiii- 
taiu that Scripture tt^aches this docrrine, I do not assert 
that it teacht^s it as a truth necessary to salvation, but only 
that the pro]>hots were in aj^eemiut with ourselves on the 
point ; ther(*foro everyone is tm> to think on the subject as 
he likes, a(‘eordini^ as ho thinks it best for liimself, and 
most likely to conduce to the worshij) of God and to single- 
hearted religion. 

This is also the opinion of JoseY>huR, for at the conclusion 
of the second Ijook of his “ AnTifpiitics,” he writes: “Let 
no man think this story incn'dible of the sea’s dividing to 
save these peoj>ie, for we find it in ancient records that 
tills hath been seen b(*fore, whether byGotl’s extraordinaiy 
will or by the course* of nature it is indifferent. The same 
thing happened one time to the Macedonians, under the 
command of Alexander, when for want of another ]>assage 
the Pamjihylian Sea divided to make thcmi way; God’s 
Providenet^ making use of Alexander at tliat time as His 
instrument for destroying the Feraiaii Empire, This is 
attested by all the liistoria«is who have i>ret ended to write 
the Life of tliat Prince. But ]KK)ple are at liberty to think 
what they please.” 

Such are the words of Josej)hus, and such is liis opinion 
on faith ir. miracles. 
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CHAPTEK TH. 

or THE INTEUPRETATION OF SCRIPTFRE. 

a 

W HEN pt'ople as all ar»' n'udy to do, tliot tlic 

J>i])Jo is tlio Word of (1 (m 1 tra^'liiiij^^ man true blossed- 
Hess and tlie way of salvation, they ('Videiitly do not mean 
what tliey say , for the masses ^dvo no pains at all to livo 
aec*<u'dm^ to Script un*, and we most ]M‘o}»le endeavouring 
t<» liavvk ahout lh<‘ir own eonimontaries as t.hew'or<l of God, 
and llieir Ix'st eiforts, nnd(T the gids(j of rcdipon, 

to (*oin)»elliii;^^ otlirrs to think as they do: we treuerally see, 
T say, thooloL'iaiiD anxious to learn how t.o wring their iii- 
^elltions and sayings out of the saerod and to ftutify 
^ tlii‘in with IhMiie .luthority. Siieli ptTsons never dis])lay 
l<*ss H(Tui»h' or niort‘ zeal than when they are iuterjireting 
Si-ripture or the mind of the Holy (Giost ; if wo twi»r st^e 
them ]xTturheJ, it is not that thty fear to attrihuto some 
error to tli(‘ Holy Si)irit, and te stray from the right }>ath, 
hut that thiy are alraid to he ('oiivieted of »‘rn>r hy otle vs, 
and thus to o\erthrow iinu hriiig into oontoinjit their owm 
authority. Hut if niojj rrully h(‘Jii‘visl wlial- they verbally 
testify of S<'ri]>Tiire, they would adopt ilifTiTiuit j»iau 

of life; their niintlsw^mld not he agitated hy so many con- 
timtions, nor so many hutnMls, and they w^>uld cease to ho 
excited hy sueh a hJiiid and rash ])assion for int.erpreting 
llie sacred wu-itings, and (*x<*ogii-ating novelties in religion. 
On th" eonlrtiry, tluy would not dare to ado]>t, as the 
teaching of Scripture, auytliing whieli they could not plainly 
dedm'e thereirom: lastly, those sa^'rilegdmis persons who 
have dared, iu s(‘veral j>as&j,ges, to inteqxdale vthe Bihle, 
would ha\e shrunk: from so great a crime, and would have 
stayed their saerilogious hands. 

Ambition and unscrupiiloasnoss have waxed so powerful, 
that religion is thought to consist, not so much in respect- 
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ixig the writings of the Holy Ghost, as in defending human 
-w« 4 ^mmentaries, so that religion is no longer identified with' 
charity, hut with spreading discord and j)roi>agatiiig insen- 
sate hatred disguised under the name of zeal for the Lord, 
and eager ardoftr. 

To these evils we must add superstition, which teaches 
men to des]>ise reason and naturt% and only to admire and 
venerate tliat which is rc^jnignaiit to l)oth : wl)cnce it is not 
wonderful that for the sake of iiKToasiiig the admiration 
and veneration felt fur Scripture, men strive to (‘X£>laiii it^ 
so as to make it app?ar to contradici, ns far as j Possible, 
both one and ibe other: thus they dream that most j>ro- 
found mysteries lie hid in llie Bible, and weary themselves 
out iu the inv(»stigation of tliese absurd j tics, to the neglect 
of what is useful. Every result of their dis(^as(‘d imagina- 
tion they attribute 1o ihe Holy Ghost, and strive to defend 
with the utmost z(‘aJ and j>assioij ; for it. is an o}»served 
fact that men employ their reasim to defend c\>nclusions 
arrived at hy reason, Init (‘Omdusions arrived at by the 
passions are dobaided by the passions. 

If we would sc]>arato ours<'h es from th(» crovrd and es('aj>c 
from theological j)rcju<liccs, instoad of rashly a.(*ce]»ting 
human comuK iitaries for Divine doenmeuts, we must con- 
sider the true method of interpreting Scripture and dwell 
upon it at sotu(’ lengih: for if wo remain in ignorance of 
this we cannot know, certainly, what the Bi]>le and the 
Holy Spirit wish to leac h. 

I may sum uj) tli<' mattiT by saying that the method of 
interpreting Scrij^ture does not widely differ from the 
method of inter jiivtiug nature — in fact, it is almost the 
same. For as the interxn*e1ction of nature consists in the 
exarainatiem of the iiist.ury^ of natijre, and tin ‘ref rom de- 
ducing definitions of natural jdienomena on (*tTtaiii fixed 
axioms, so Scrijdural interiuetation ])roce*‘ds by the exami- 
nation of Scripture, and inferring tin* intention of its 
authors as a legitiina.te. conclusion from its fundamental 
principles. * By working in tliis manner everyone will 
always advance without danger of error -that is, if they 
admit no principles for interpreting Scripture, and dis- 
cussing its contents save such as they find in Scripture 
itself — and will be able with equal security to discuss what 
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BTirpasecs our understanding, and wliat is known by the 
natural light of reason. 

In order to make clear that such a method is not only 
correct, but is also the only one advisable, and that it agrees 
with that employed in interpreting nature, I must remark 
that Scri]»turo very often treats of matters which cannot 
be d<Klueed from principles known to reason: for it is 
chiefly made up of narratives and revelation : the narratives* 
generally contain miracles — that i.s, as we have sho\^ in the 
last chapter, relations of extraordinary natural occurrences 
adapted to the opinions and judgment of the historians 
who recorded them : the revelations also were adapted to 
the opinions of the pro])lu‘ls, as 8how(*d in Chap. 11., 
and in themselves surpassed human conipr(*hension. There- 
fore the knowledge of all these — that is, of nearly tht> whole 
contents of Scri]>ture, must be sought 1‘rom Scripture alone, 
even as the knowledge of nature.' is sought, from nature. 
As fur the moral doctrines which are also contained in the 
Bible, they may bt^ demonstrated from received axioms, 
but we cannot }>rove in the same manner that Scripture 
intended to teach them, this can only be learned from Scrip- 
ture itself, 

K we would bear urj])rejmIiCH^d witness to the Divine 
origin of Scripture, v\ e must ]»rovo sohdy oii its i»wii autho- 
rity that it teaches true moral doe trines, tor by such means 
alt >iie can its Diviiu' ( »rigin I -e demon st rated : we liave sh* .wn 
that the tjertilmle of the pro j diets depended cliiefly on their 
having minds turne,d towards what is just and good, there- 
fore we ought to have pr(K>f of their possossiiig this quality 
before we rejiose faith in them . From niirac.les Ciod^B divinity 
cannot be proved, as I have already shoi^i, and need not 
now rex>eat, for miracles couLl be wrouglit by false prophets. 
Wherefore tlie Divins origin \)f S(;ripture must consist 
solely in its beaching true virtue. But we must come to 
our concluRion simply on Scriptural grounds, for if we 
were unable to do so wo eould not, unless strongly pre- 
judiced, aec(q>t the Bible and bear witness to its Divine 
origin. 

Our knowledge of Scripture must then l^e looked for in 
Scripture only. 

I^tly, Scripture does not give ns definitions of things 
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any more than nature does: therefore, such definitions must , 
be sought in the latter case from the diverse workings of 
*'Tfeiture ; in the former case, froni the various narratives 
about the given subject which occur ir the Bible, 

The universi^l ruli‘, then, in interpreting Scripture is to 
accej)t notliing as an authoritative Scriptural statement 
whi<*h we do liot I'K^rceive ver}’ clearly when we examine 
in the light- of its history. What 1 mean by its liistory, 
and what shonld l»e the cliief j>oints elucidated, I will now , 
explain. 

The history of a S('riptural statement comprises — 

I. Tlie nature and pr<»j)ert.ics of the language in which 
the books of tlu* Bible v<*re written, and in which their 
authors were accustomed^to speak. We sluill thus be able 
to investigate ev<a'y expression by c-omparison with common 
eonversat ional u sag<*s. 

Now all the v-ritcTs Itoth of the Old Testament and the. 
N<*w were He])rews : therefore, a knowledge of the Hebrew 
language is liefort' all things iicc(*ssar}% not only for the 
comprehension of the Old Testament, which was written in 
that tongue, but also of the N<‘w: for although the latter * 
was published in other languages, yet its characteristics 
Ere Hebrew. 

II. An analysis of ea<b book and arrangement of its 
contents under heads ; so that we may have at hand the 
various texts which treat of a girtm subjict. Lastly, a note 
of all the j)assagt‘s which are ambiguous or obscure, or 
which seem mutually ci)utradielory. 

1 cal] passages clear or obscure according as their moan- 
ing is inferred (jasily or witli difficulty in relation to the 
context, not according as their truth is pcTceived easily or 
the reverse by reason. 'W'o are at vrork not on the truth of 
passages, but solely on ilieir mojining. W'e must take 
esjHicial care, when we are in s».arch of the moaning of a 
text, not to be led away by our reatiou in so far as it is 
founded on principles of natural knowledge (to say notliing 
of prejudices); in order not, to eonfound the meaning of 
a passage with its truth, we must examine it solely by 
means of the signification of the words, or by a reason 
acknowledging no foundation ])ut Scripture. 

I will illustrate my meaning by an example. The words 
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of Moses, ” God is a fire ” and “ God is jealous,” are per- 
^ fectly clear so long as we rt^gard merely the significatioD of 
the words, and I therefore reckon them among the cle^ 
passages, though in relation to reascm and truth they are 
most obscure: still, although the literal meaning is repug- 
nant to the natural light of ivastui, iievertheh'ss, if it cannot 
dearly o^ervulecl on grounds and principles d(‘rived 
fr«>in its Seriptural “ ljist«>ry,” it, that is, the literal meaning, 
must be tlie one retained: anti contrariwise if these pas- 
sages Jitt*rally ml er|. ‘reted an* foun«l to dash w'ith prmcijdcs 
derived iVoin Serj]»tun*, though sudi literal interpretation 
were in al)sohite hjirinony wntli reason, they must l>c inter- 
j*retod in a dithTeiit manner, /.c. metaphorically. 

If we would know wbetluT Mow's beli(‘v<‘d God to he a 
fire or not, we uuiNt on no a‘'eonnt dec-ide the <juestion on 
gi'oimds of tlu* reasonableiK'ss or the revt‘rst» of such au 
union, but must judge solely by the other opinions of 
' Moses wliicli are on re< t^rd. 

In the j^reseiit inst.inee, as Moses says in several other 
passages that God has uo likeness to any visihle thing, 
whether in heaven or m earth, or in the water, either all 
such passages innst In* taktm inet.a[)lK>ricaily, or else the 
one hefon^ us must be so ex}‘IaiU(*d. Howe-ver, as w^e should 
depart as little as ]>ossible irom tlie literal sense, we must 
first ask wln*tlier this lexl, G('d is a fire, admits of any but 
the literal meaning — tliai is, wdiethcr the W'ord fire '‘ver 
means anything besi<les or<i;nar^ natural lire. If no sueh 
second moaning can be found, the text must he taken 
literally, howx'ver n-pugnaiil to reason it may he: and all 
the other passages, thoiigli in <*(>inj)let(‘ accordance with 
reason, must be brought int<» harmony with it. If the 
verbal expiessJous would not cKliuit of being thus har- 
monized, w'e should have to set tlhuu down as irrecondlahle, 
and suspend our ju<lgimiiit concerning them. However, as 
. we find tlie luune tire ai»p]ied to angor and jealousy (see 
Job xxxi. 12) w^c can thus easily re<‘oncile the words of 
Moses, and legitimately concljide that the two propositions 
God is a tire, and God is jealous, are in meaning identiciiL 
Further, as Moses clearly teaches tliat God is jealous, 
and nowhere states that God is without passions or 
emotions, we must evidently infer that Moses held this 
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doctrine himself, or at any rate, that he wished to teach it, 
^3jgr must we refrain because such a belief seems contrary 
to reason: for as we hare shown, we cannot wrest the 
meaning of texts to suit the dictates of our reason, or our 
pre<;^onceived o])inions. Tlie whole know]< dge of the Bible 
must be sought solely from itself. 

III. Lastly, such a hisiory should rel«to "he environment 
of all the prophetic* books extant ; thai is, the* lift*, the con- 
duct, aed the studies of tin* author of each book, who he 
was, what was the occasion, and the ej och of his writing, 
whom did he write for, and in what lanj^uage. Further, it 
should inquire into the fate of each book : how it was first 
re(*eived, into whoso hands it fell, how many <liffort*nt ver- 
sions there were of it, by^diose advice was it ret.'eivod into 
the Bible, and, lastly, how' all tla* books now universally 
acct*pted as sacred, w^t*re uniied inlo a single whole. 

All such iuformaiion sljouJd, as I have saiJ, be (jontained 
in the “ history ” of 8 <*ri}»lure. For, in order to know what 
statt*ments are s(‘t fortli as Lnvs, and wdiat as moral pre- 
cepts, it is imporiant to be a<‘(piainted with the life, the 
conduct, and the pursuits of their aullior: moreover, it 
liecomos (*aeM*r to exjtlain a man's writings in proportion as 
we have more intimate knowledge of his genius and tem- 
peraini*ut. 

Further, that we may not confound precepts which are 
eternal wdth those wliich served only a tempoj-.ai7 purj>ose, 
or were only iiu*ant for a few, we should know what w'as 
the occasion, tlie time, the age, in which each book was 
written, and to what nation it w'as addressed. 

" Lastly, we sliopld have knowledge on the other points I 
have mentioned, in order to he sure, in addition to the 
authenticity of the work, that it has not been tampered 
with by sacrilegious hands, or wffether errors can have 
crept in, and, if so, whether they have been corrected by 
men sufficiently skilled and woriby of credence. All these 
things should be known, that we may not be led away by 
blind impulse to accept, whatever is thrust on our notice, 
instead of only that which is sure and indisputable. 

Now, when we are in possession of this liistory of Scrip- 
ture, and have finally decided that w’e asseit. nothing as 
projjhetic doctrine which does not directly follow from such 
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history, or which is not clearly deducible from it, then, I 
say, it will he time to gird ourselves for the task of inves*^ 
gating the mind of the prophets and of the Holy Spirit. 
But in this furl her arguing, also, we shall require a method 
very like that enij>loyt^ in init^rpreting nature from her 
history. As in the examination of natural phenomena we 
try first io investigate what is most universal and <-omnion 
to all nature — such, for instance, as motion and rest, and 
their laws and rules, which nature always observ^es, and 
tlirough which she continually works — and then we proceed 
to what is less universal ; bo, too, m the history of Scrip- 
ture, we s(*ck first h»r that which is most universal, and 
seiwes for tlu‘ basis and foundation of all Scri]»tuTe, a doc- 
trine, in fact, that is comnieiidel by all the i>rophets as 
eternal and most. ])rofital>le to all men. For exam])lo, that 
God is OIKS and tliat He is omnijotent, that. He alone 
should he worshi])]>(‘d, that He has a care for all men, and 
that He cspe<*ially those who adore Him and love 

th(‘ir neigh i‘our as themselvt's, &iu These and similar doc- 
trines, I r«‘j>eat, Si‘iTj>t.uro evtTywhore so eicarly and ex- 
pressly teiuhes, that, no on(‘ was ever in doubt of its ineJin- 
ing conctenjing them. 

The nature of God, His inanncjr of n‘gardiiig and pro- 
viding for things, and similar dfutrines. Scripture nowhere 
teaches professedly, and as eternal doctrine; on the con- 
trarv, wo liave shown that, tic* })ro]>hetH themselves did not 
agree on the snhje(t ■ therefore, wc must not lay down any 
doctrine as Seri] dural on such subjects, tbough it may 
aj>])oar perf(*ctly clear on rational grounds. 

From a ])roper knowledgi* of this* universal doctrine of 
Scripture, we must then proceed to other doctrines less 
universal, hut which, nevertheless, have regard to the 
general conduct of life; and floV from the universal doc- 
trine like rivulets from a source; such are all particular 
external manifestations of true virtue, which need a given 
oecasiou for their exorcise; wliatever is obscure or am- 
biguous on such points in Scripture must be explained and 
dc‘fined by its universal doctrine ; with regard to contradic- 
tory instaac^*s, we must, observe the occasion and tho time 
in which they were writted. For instance, when Christ 
says, Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be com- 
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fort^d,” we do not know, from the actual passage, what 
•N&ort of mourners are meant ; as, however, Christ afterwards 
teaches that should have care for nothing, save only for 
the Idngdom of God and His righteousness, wliich is com- 
inend^^d as the highest good (si^e Matt. vi. 33), it foliows 
that hy inouriHTs He only in(‘ant those who mourn for the 
kingdom of God and righteousness neglected hy man: for 
this would he tb*i only cause of mourning to those who love 
nothing hut the Divine kingdom and justice, and who 
evidently despise tlie gifts of fortune. So, too, when 
Christ says; “But if a man strike you on the right cheek, 
turn to liiin ih«* left also,” and the- words w'hich follow. 

If He had given such a eomniand, as a lawgiver, to 
judges, He would thoreW have ahrogatod the law of Moses, 
hut this H<‘ ex]>ressly says He did not do (Malt. v. 17). 
Wlierofore must coiisider who was the speaker, what 
was the oc(!asion, and to whom were the w^rds addressed. 
Now Christ said that He did not ordain laws as a legislator, 
hut iiiculcah^d precej^ts as a tea(;her : inasmuch as He did 
not aim at correciiing outward a<‘tjons so much as the frame 
of mind. FurtluT, these w'ords wctc s]>oken to men who 
were oppressed, wdio lived in a <‘orrupt commonwealth on 
the brink of ruin, where justice was utterly negleclm. The 
very doctrine inculcated here hy Christ just before the de- 
struction of the (lily was also taught by Jeremiah b{*fore 
the first destnu tion of dorusalem, that is, in similar circum- 
stances, as we 8(‘e from Lamentations iii. 25-30. 

Now as such teaching was only set forth ]>y the prophets 
in times of oj>pressioii, and was even then never laid down 
as a law; and ^s, on the other hand, Moses (who did not 
write in times of oj^pression, but — mark this — strove to 
found a well-f»rder<Hl eoinmonwe^ilth), wliilt^ condemning 
envy and hatre<l of on<»'s iieighb/mr, yet ordained that an 
eye sliould ]>e given for an eye, it fcdl(ws most clearly from 
these purtdy Scriptural grounds that tliis ])recept of Christ 
and Jeremiah concerning submission to injuries was only 
valid in places when'- justict'ris neglected, and in a time of ^ 
oppression, hut does not liold good in a well-ordered state. 

In a well-ordered state where justice is administered 
every one is bound, if he wo%ld be accounted just, to de- 
maud penalties before the judge (see Lev. v, 1), not for the 
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sate of vengeance (Lev. xix. 17, 18), but in onier to defend 
’ . justice and his (‘oiintrv’s laws, and to prevent the wicke4 
rejoicing in tht'ir wicikedness. All this is plainly in accor- 
dance witli rt'asou. 1 might cite many other examples in 
■ the saint" nmiiner, but I think tlio foregoing are suiEei^,‘iit 
to explain my mt‘auiug and the utility of this method, and 
tliis is all my prestmt jmrpose. IJithtTto we have only 
shown liow to investigate those jtassages of Scripture which 
treat of pracliciil conduct, and which, tlierefore, are- more 
easily exanuned, for on such sult jects there was never really 
any controversy among tin* writers of the Bible. 

The purely b]W‘culative ]»assages (-aunot bo so easily 
tract m 1 to tlu"ir real im^aiimg: tlu' way Itegomes narrower, 
for as tlie propliets didVred in nn^^tttM’s spt‘culative among 
themstdves. and the narratives an? in grt‘ai measure adapted 
to the ]>r(‘jvulic(‘K of t'ach age, wt" must not, tm any account, 
infer the intention of om* ]>ro 2 >ht‘t from cltsirta* jtassages in 
the writings of another; nt»r must we so explain his mean- 
ing, unless it is pt‘riV‘ctly plain that the two projhots were 
at one in tin' nnitttT. 

How we are to arrive at the intention of the pro][>hcts in 
such cases 1 will hrietly explain. Her(‘. t(H>, we must begin 
from the most universal proposition, inquiring first from 
the most clear Sen j)t oral statements what is the nature of 
pro 2 >heey or revelation, and wherein do»‘s it consist-; tln^n 
wo must ]»roc<‘td to jniraeles, and so on fco whatever is most 
general till we come to tie ojm'ions of a partieidar prophet, 
and, at last, to the meaning of a particular revelation, 
prophecy, history, or miracle. We have already pointt'd 
out that great creation is jieco*ssary not tc) confound the 
mind of a proihet or historian with the mind of the Holy 
Spirit and the truth of Ihc matter; therefore I need not 
dwell further on the sul^ject. I Vould, howevc*!*, here re- 
mark concerning the meauitig of revelation, that the present 
method only teach(‘S us what the j)rophets really saw or 
heanl, not what they desired to signify or represent by 
■ symlxds. Tlie latter may l>e guessed at but cannot be in- 
ferred with certainty from Scriptural premises. 

We have thus shown the plan for interpreting Scripture, 
and lifive, at the same time, d^ojistrated that, it is the one 
and surest way of investigating its true meauiug. 1 am 
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willing indeed to admit that those persons (if any such 
there he) would ])e more absolutely certainly right, who 
Iftive received eitluT a trustworthy tradition or an assurance 
from the prophets themselves, such as is claimed by the 
Pharisees ; or who liavo a pontiff gifted with infallibility in 
the* interpretation of Scripture, such as the Iloinaii Catholics 
boast. But as we can never bo perfectly sure, either of 
such a tra<lition or of the autlioiity of tlie pontiff, we can- 
found any eertain eoiielusioii on eithi*r: the one is de- 
nied by t.h<‘ old(*st sect of Christians, the other by the 
oldest sect of Jews. JiuVod, if Wi cousjder the series of 
years (to mention no other j>oint) acc‘epU‘«l by the Pharisees 
from their li,abbjs, during whicli lime they say tliey have 
handed down thd* tradition fnnn Most*s, we shall find thiit 
it is not correet, as I show elsewhere. Therefore such a 
tradition should be received 'with extrem*^ xsusj^hdon ; and 
although, according to uiir method, Ave ar<‘ Ijouiid to con- 
sider as uucorru])t(‘d the tradition of the Jews, n.nuelv, the 
meaning of the Hebrew words wJucli w'e received from 
tliem, wc may lu'ci^pf- the latter while ndaining our doubts 
about the former. 

No one has ever IxM^n ahle to change the meaning of a 
word in ordinary use, tlmugh many have changed the mean- 
ing of a particular sentence. Such a ]>rocccding would be 
most difiicult ; for whoever alt enj})ted t.o( hange the moaning 
of a word, would 1 h‘ coni]H*lltMl, at the same time, to ex])Jaiii 
all the authors wlio eiu]>loyed it, f*ach aeeording to histem- 
jK^rament and inUmtion, or else, w itli consummate cunning, 
to falsify them. 

Further, the masses and the leanied alike preserve lan- 
guage, but it is <Tuly the learned who jiresorvo t he meaning 
of particular sentences and books: thus, wx" may easily 
imagine that the learned having aivery rare book in their 
power, might change or corruj>t the meaning of a sentence 
in it, but they could not alter the signiticati<m of the words; 
mor(*over, if anyone wanted to change the* meaning of a 
ctimmon word ho would not bQ able to keep up the change 
among posterity, or in common parlance or writing. 

For these and sueh-L'ke ri'asous we may readily conclude 
that it would never enter imto the mind of anyone to 
corrupt a languag<% though the intention of a writer may 
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^ often have been falsified by changing his phrases or inter- 
preting them amiss. As then our method (based on the 
' principle that tin' kA)wlodge oC Scripture must be sought 
from ii.self alone) is the sole true one, we must evidently 
renounce uny knowle<lge wliidi it cannot funiisli for the 
• ■com]>let(* iiiiilerstanding of S<Tij>ture. J will now |)oiiit but 
its difficulties an<l short<'<»nnngs, which pri'vent our gaining 
a coni]>L‘te and assuri'd kiiowlege of the SacnMl Text. 

Its first, gi'i'at difficulty consists in its requiring a 
thorough knowledge of the Hebrew language. Where is 
such knowdetltre to >>e obtaiiKMl ? The men of old who 
ein]*loyed the Hebrew tongue hav(* l('ft none of the 2 >rin- 
ci}>les and bases of tlndr language to j>osterity ; we have 
from them absolutely nothing iq the of dictionary, 
grammar, or rhetoric. 

Now the Hebrew nation has lost all its grace and >>eauty 
(as one would ( x']^eel afftT tin* defeats and iHTseeutions it 
has gone through), and has only ndained <*ertain fragments 
of its language and of a f('w Iwioks. Nearly all the names 
of fruits, birds, an<i fish(»s, and many other words have 
perished in the wear and tear of time. Further, the mean- 
ing of many nouns and verbs wliich oceur in the Bible are 
either utteTly lost, or are subjects of dispute. And not 
only are lliest* gone, but. we are Jeckiiig in a knowledge of 
Hebrew pliras^'ology. Tlie devouring tooth of time has de- 
stroyed nearly all the plivases and turnwS of expression 
peculiar to tht' Hehrew.s, so +hat we know them no more. 
Therefore we cannot investigate as wc wfmld all the mean- 
ings of a sentence by the uses of th<* lan{.cuage; and there 
are many jdirasess of which the moaning is most obscure or 
altogether inexjdicahlt*, though the component words are 
2>erfectly jdtun. 

To thi^ imjKJs.sibility cf tracing the history of the Hebrew 
hinguage must b(‘ added its particular nature and compo- 
sition : these give rise to so many aminguities that it is im- 
possible to find a method which would enable us to gain a 
certain knowledge of all the statements in Scripture.’ In 
addition to the sources of ambiguities common to all lan- 
guages, there are many peculiar to Hebrew. These, I think, 
it worth wliile mention. 

Firstly, an ambiguity often arises in the Bible from our 
* See Note 7, 
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mistating one letter for another similar one. Tlie Hel>rews 
tlivide the letters of the alphabet into five classes, according 
to the five organs of the mouth employed in pronouncing 
them, namely, the hps, the tongue, tLe teeth, the palate, 
and the throat,* For instance, Alphi, Ghef, Hgairif He, are 
called gutturals, and are barely distinguishable, by any sign 
that we know, one from the other. HI, which signifies to, 
is often taken for liyal, which signifies above, and vice versa. 
Hence ^('iileuees are ofU‘U rendered rather ambigmnis or 
meaningless. 

A second difficulty arises from the inulli]>lied meaning 
of conjunctions and cidv(}rbH. For instance, mu serves 
promiscuously fo5;a jiarticle of union or of se}>aratiou, mean- 
ing, and, but, becausi, hom'oer, then: Id, has seven or eight 
meanings, namely, wherefort*, althotKjh, if, vhen, irntenniclh 
as, because, a hiirnunj, Ac., and so on witli almost alL 
particles. 

The third very fertile source of doubt is the fa(‘t that 
Heluew' verbs in ihe indicative mood lack tlK‘ j)resent, the 
j)ast imi>erfect, the pluperiVct., t.he future perfe(*t, and other 
tenses most fretjuently emj>loyeil in other languages ; in the 
imjKirative and infinitive m<.H>ds they are wanting in all ex- 
cept the ])resent, and a su}>junctive imxxi does not exist. 
!Now, although all these d(‘feeis in moods and tenses may 
be supplied by certiun fundamental rules of the language 
with east' and oven elegance, tlu' aiicieiil writers t'videnlly 
neglected siu’h rules altogutln^r, and emj)l»>yct.l indifferently 
future for present and past., and vice vermi [>ast for future, 
and also indicative for iiujK^rativo and subjunctive, with the 
result of considerabli' c,oiifusion. 

Besidt^s these sources of ambiguity there are two others, 
one very important. Firstly, thyre are in Hel>rew no 
vowels; secondly, the serAences a/e not/ separated by any 
marks elucidating the meaning or separating the clauses. 
Though the want of these two has generally been supplied 
by points and accents, such substitutes cannot be accepted 
by us, inasmuch as they we^'e invented and dt ‘signed by 
men of an after age whose authority should carry no 
weight. The ancients wrote without points (that is, 'with- 
out vowels and accents), as is abundantly testified ; their 
descendants added what was lacking, according to their own 
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ideas of Scriptural interpretation ; wherefore the existing 
accents and points arc sim 2 )lj current interpretations, and 
are no more autlioritativo than any other commentaries. 

Tliosc who are ignorant of this fact cannot justify the 
> author of the E]»isrle to the Hebrews for interpreting 
(cliaj>. xi til) G^ciiesis (xlvii. 31) very diiferently from the 
version givon in onr Hebrew text as at present pfdnted, 
as thoiii^li tlic Apostle had been oblig(‘d to learn the mean- 
ing of Script lire from those wdio added th<' i^oiiits. In my 
<>]>niiou the latter are clearly WTOiig. In order that ever^’- 
one 3iiay judge for himself, and also see how the diecre- 
jiamy arost* simply from the want of vowels, I will give 
]>olh inter]>retations. Those who jfointed our version read, 
“And Israel lamt himself over,* ur ('changing Jlgaitf into 
Ah^ph, a similar letter) towards, the }u‘ad of tlie bed.” Ihe 
author of the Epistle reads, “And Jsratd Ik'hI himself over 
the head of his stalf,^’ su]>stitnting mate for inlfa, from 
which it oiih differs in respect of vowels. J^Jow as in this 
narrative il is Ja(M)h\s age only that is in rjm‘sii*>n, and not 
Ids illness, which is not touched on till the next chapter, 
it secius moie lik«*ly that t}n‘ historian int(‘nded to say 
that Ja<‘ob lu nt over the head (>f Ins staff (a thing eom- 
moiily iisi'd by nn'ii (>f advaneed age for their xsujjjiort) 
than that he iHnvod linnMdf at ^iie head of his bed, espe- 
cially e.s for the former reading no suhstitution of hdters 
is r(‘<jnired. In lids examj‘lo 1 have desired not only to 
recomile the j>assag(‘ in the Epistle with the passage iu 
Geii»isi.>, hut also and chiefly to illustrate how little tmst 
should he ^daced in the 2 >oints and accents whicli are found 
in our j)reHent Bible, and so to 2 >rove tliiii he who would 
b(* without bias in interprtding Scrij>ture should hesitate 
about iiece]»ii!ig them, ,and impure afresh for himself. 
8 oc1j h»*ing the nature ‘lind structure of the Heluvw lan- 
■ guagt*, om« may easily understand that many difficulties 
an‘ likely to arise, and that no jK>ssible method (;onld solve 
all of them. It is useless to lio 2 X‘. for a way out of our 
diflScult.iejs in the coniparisoif of various 2>arallel passages 
(we ha\e shown that the only method of discovering the 
true seiisi* of n passage out of many alternative ones is to 
, see what arf‘ the usages of the language), for this com- 
' parison of parallel passages can only accidentally throw 
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light on a difficult ])oint, seeing that the prophets never 
wrote with the express object of explaining their own 
phrases or those of other 2 >eoj)le, tend also because we 
cannot infer the meaning of one j)rophet or apostle hy the 
meaning of another, unless on a jnirely j)ract](;al question, 
not* when the matter is sj)ecu]ative, or if a miracle, or his- 
tory is being narrated. I might illustrate luy ]X)int with in- 
stances, for there are many mex]di(ja]>le i)h rases in Scrip- 
ture, but 1 would ratlier pass on to (‘oiisider the difficuHdes 
and imj3erft‘ctioiis of the method undt‘r discussion. 

A further difficulty attends the metluwl, from the fact 
that it requires llie history of all that lias ha])]>ened to 
every liook in th(' Bihle ; such a history we are often quite 
unable to furnish. Of the authors, or (if the exj>ression 
be preferred), the writers of many of the books, we are 
either in eoiujdeU* ignorance, or at any rate in donhl, as I 
will point out at length. Further, we <lo ne+ know either 
the occjisioiis or the e])ochs when tlusst* books of unknown 
authorsliip were written; we cannot say into wluil hands 
tht^y fell, n(»r how tlie numerous varying versions origi- 
nated; nor, lastly, -whether there were not other v<*rsions, 
now- lost. I have hriefly shown that such knowledge is 
necessary, but I passed over certain considerations wluch I 
will now draw attention to. 

If we read a hook wluch contains incnMlibli* or inijjos- 
sihle narratives, or is written in a very obscure style, and 
if we know^ notliiiig of its author, nor of tlu' time or ocea- 
sioii of its being written, wi* shall ^ainlv endeavour to 
gain any certain knowledge of its tnie meaning. For being 
in ignorance on tliese points we cannot jiossihly know the* 
aim or intend<.*d aim of the «author; if we are fully in- 
formed, we so order our thoughts as not to he in any way 
jirejudiced either in ascillang to the author or liim W 
whom the author wrote either mon* or less than lus mean- 
ing, and we only take into consideration what the author 
may have had in his mind, or what the time and occasion 
demanded. I think this musi^ be tolerably evident to all. 

It often happens that in differeni. hooks w(‘ read his- 
tories in themselves similar, but wdiieh w»e judge very 
differently, according to the opinions have formed of 
the authors. I remember once to have read in some book 
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tlmt a man named Orlando Fiirioao uwed to drive a kiiM of 
winged monster through the air, fly over any countries he 
^ liked, kill unaided vast numbers ol‘ men and giants, and 
such like fancies, which from the ]H)int of view of n^ason, 
are obviously absurd. A very similar storj; 1 read in Ovid 
of Pcrst'us, and also in the books of J udgos and Kings? of 
Samson, who akmt‘ and iinariiied killed thousands of men, 
mid of Elijah, who flew through the air, and at last wt*ut 
U}/ to hcaAcu in a (*hariof of fire, with horses of fire. All 
tliese stories are obviously alike, luit we judge tht^m very 
differtmtly. The first only sought Ui uiimse, the second had 
a political object,, the third a ndigions object. We gather 
lliis simply from the ojiiuuuis y:o had juv^vioiislyfornnsi of 
the authors. Thus it is evidently, iiec*ossfiry to kn^>w some- 
thing of the authors of writings whiili ar4" obscure or uu- 
intelligibh*, if wo would iutiT]>ret thi‘ir uu^aning ; and for 
the same rt'asoii, in (U*der to choose tJn‘ proper r(‘ading from 
among a gn^at ^ari<dy, we ought to have information as to 
the versions in whicli tlu* diflereiict*s are found, and as t^> 
tht‘ ]K)ssi]>ihty of <»ther reaKliiigs having been disc*>vere<l by 
persons of greats t authority. 

A further dilli<‘ulty atttoids this method in the case i»f 
sonn' of tin* books i»f »Serij»tur(*, namely, that they lire no 
hmger extant in their original language. 'J’he Gos]>cl 
according to Matt la* w, and <vrtain]y the Ejiistle to the 
Htd^rews, uere written, it is thought, in Hebrtjw, though 
tJn*y no longer exist in that form. A ben Ezra affirms in 
his commentaries that the bool: of Jo]> was translated into 
Hebrew out of another language, and that its obscurity 
arisos from tins fa,<'t, I say nothing of tlie apocryj)hal 
books, for their authority stands on very inferior ground. 

The foregoing difficulties in this im'thod oi infeqireting 
S'-ripture from its owiti history, J conceive to be so great 
that I do nv)t liositab' to say that tlio true meaning of 
»Scrij»ture is in many placMiS inexplicalde, or at best mere 
subject for guesswork ; but I must again point out, on the 
other hand, that such difficultie.s ^mly arise when we en- , 
deavour to follow the meaning of a pro] diet in matters 
which cannot be yx^Tceivc'd, but only imagined, not in things, 
whereof the understanding can give a ch*ar and distinct idea, 
and which are conceivable through themselves ; ^ matters 
' See Note 8. 
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wliich l)y their nature are easily perceived cannot be ex- 
l>re8Std so obscurely as to be unintelligible ; as the proverb 
sfCys, a word is enough to the wise.” Euclid, who only 
wrote of matters very simple and early understood, can 
easily be comprehended by anyone in any language; we can 
follow his intentioii j)ertectly, and k' (jcrtain of his true 
meaning, without havdiig a thorough knowledge of the lan- 
guage in winch he wrote ; in fa(‘t, a quite rudimentary ac- 
quaini-ance is suffieitait. We need make no researches con- 
cerning Ihe lifcs th(‘ ])ursuits, or the habits of the author; 
nor need we inquire in what language, nor when he wrote, ^ 
nor the vicissitudes of liis ]»(>ok. nor iis various njadings, 
nor how, nor hy whose advice it has been received. 

Wliatwe here say of E*^t*hd iniglit (‘(jually be said of any 
book which frt^its of things • by their nature j>ere('|>tible : 
thus we e-fmelude that we can easily follow the. intt‘ntion of 
Scripture in moral questions, from the lustt»ry we possess 
of its and we can be sure cd its true meaning. 

The precipts of true piety are expressed in very ordinary 
language, and are t'qually simple and (^asily understoivd. 
Further, as true sal v alien and blessedness consist in a 
true assent of the soul — and we truly assent only to 
what we clearly imderstand — it is most plain that we can 
follow with certainty the inbmtion of Scripture in matters 
relating to salvation and m^cessary to blessedness ; there- 
fore, we need not be much troubled about wdiat remains : 
such matters, ina.smu<*h as w'e generally cann(jt grasp tliem 
wdth our reason and understanding, are more curious than 
profitable. 

I think I have now set forth tlie true method of Scrip- 
tural interpretation, and have sufficiently explained my 
own opinion thereon. Besides, I do not duul)t, that every- 
one will see that such a mt*l]iod omly requires the aid 
natural n^ason. The nature and efficacy of the natural 
reason consists in d(*ducingand proving the unknown from 
the known, or in carrying premises to their legitimate con- 
clusions; and these are the * very processes which our 
method desiderates, l^hough we must admit that it does 
not suffice to explain everything in the Bible, such imper- 
fection does not spring from its own nature, but from the 
fact that the path which it teaches us, as the true one, has 
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never 1x50.11 tended or trodden by men, and lias thus, by the 
lapse of time, become very difficult, and almost impass- 
able, as, indeed, I have shown in the difficulties I draw 
attention to. 

There only remains to examine the opinions of those who 
differ from nu*. 

The first wLi<‘h comes under our notice is, that the liglit 
of na.tun5 has no power to interpret Scri}>ture, but that a 
sup<Tnat.ural fji<‘ulty is reqiiin^tl for the task. What is 
meant by this supernatural fa<*iihy I will leave to' its pro- 
pounders to explain. Persoiially, I can only suppose that 
tluT have jwlopted a very oliseure way of stating tlieir com- 
j)lete uncertainly a]‘Out. the true moaning of S<Tipture. If 
we loot at their intei*]>rt^tatio*>s, they eontain nothing 
su]»emal.ural, at h‘ast nothing but the iiiorest eoujectures. 

Let them be phn^ed side by side wdth tin* inlerpretations 
of thos<5 wlit> IVaiikiy t'onfos.s that they liave no fac-uhy 
beyond their natural ones; we shall st-e tliiit the two are 
jur.t alike— both human, botli long ]»on<lered over, l)oth 
lalnirioiisly invented. To say that the natural reason is in- 
sufficient for sueli results is jdanily untrin*, firstly, for the 
reasons abo\e stattHl, namely, that the difficulty of inter- 
]>retiiig Scrijjtiire arises inmi ii(» defect in human reason, 
but simply fn»m llie carelessness (nor. to say malice) of men 
wdio negltM-tf'd tJn* history of the Ihble while there were 
still iiiatrn.tls for inquiry; .s*‘Coiidly, from the fact (ad- 
mitted, I tlmik, by all) tba^. the supernatural faculty jls a 
3>ivine gift grani<*d only 1o tie* faitlifub But the ])rophets 
and aj)o.stles did not preacli to the faithful only, but chiefly 
to the unfall bful and wicked. 8ue]i ])ersoiis, therefore, were 
able t.o undoi’siand the inlmtion of tTlie ])ropht5ts and 
aj)(»stles, otherwise lire ]fro]»he1s ami apostles would have 
-*’^‘eined to ]>r j>n'achi-»u io liit-Ie bo\s and infants, not to 
men emh»^\ed with reason. Moses, tt>o, would have given 
his hiws in vain, if they could only he eonji>r<dieTid(4 by the 
faithful, who need no law. Iude(*d, thost^ who demand 
supernatural faculties for ex>mi>relicij(ling the meaning of 
the ]>rop]iets and apostles seem truly la.'tking in natural 
faculties, so that we should hardly supjjose such persons the 
possessors of a Divine sujximatural gift. 

The opinion of Maiiuoiiides was wddely different. He 
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asserted that each passage in Scripture admits of various, 
naj, contrary, meaning's ; Imt that we could never he cer- 
tain of any particular one till we Icnew that the passage, as 
we interpreted it, contained nothing contrary or repugnant 
to reason. If ,fh(* literal meaning oJashes with reason, 
though the j»assagc seems in itself perfectly clear, it must 
be interpreted in some mctaphorn.-al sense. This doctrine 
ho lays down very jHainiy in cha}>. xxv, ]>ari. ii. of Ins book, 
*‘More Nt'bnchim/’ for 1j<* says: “Know that we slirink 
not from aflirmiiig that tlje worhl hath exist'd from eter- 
nity, because of wliat Scriptnr(‘ saith eon<*(*rniiig the world’s 
creation. For the texts whn‘h ieacli that the world was 
created are not niori* In number than those which t^cach 
that God hath a body; »V‘ithtT ar<‘ the a,] >}>ro;u‘ht‘s in this 
matter of the world’s < reation closed, or c\cu msuh* hard to 
US: so that wc should not be abl(‘ to (*x]>lain what is 
written, as w't‘ did wluui v\(‘ sbow’t‘d tlial Clod hath no IksIv, 
nay, perad venture, we <-ould ex]>l 4 iin aid make fast the doc- 
trine of tile world’s eteruily more easily than W(‘ did awa^ 
with the do(‘trines that God hath a. beatified body. Yet 
two things liiuder me from <ioing as T liavt‘ said, and 
believing iJiat tlie \\(»rld is etiTiial. As it hath been 
clearly shown 11i.it God hath iM»t a body, w** must j>er- 
force explain all tliosi* pa.ss.i,ges wliereof tic* literal sense 
agi'eeth not v^illi < lie diauonsl ration, for sure it js rliat. they 
can be so exjdaiiM-d. Hut tlj<‘ ebu-nitv ot tlie world Lath 
not. bi*eii so <leimuistrated, tlierelVire it is not uece'*sary (o do 
violence to Scrijilurein su]>]K>rt <>f some common opinion, 
■wliereof we might, at the bidding of reason, eiiihrace the 
contrary.” 

Suchareflie Wiirds oi Maiinoiiides, a.nd they a»'e evidently 
sufficient to I'stabhsh our p<»inl : lor if la* h.id be,‘i) ron- 
^diiced by reason tliat theS\orl<i iy etiTiial, he would iiiNfto 
have hesitated to twist and t‘Xidain a.wny tlie words of 
Scripture till he made, tlieni a.j>[*ear to U'ach this doe- 
trine. He would hav(‘ felt <juite sure that. Si*ripture, though 
everywhere plainly denying tlu> eternity of tin* woihl, really 
inttuidft to t(‘a,eh it-. So that, however clear the nn aniiig of 
Scripture may be. In* w'ould not feel ctTtain of having 
grasi^ed it, so long as lie nunahuHl ilouhtful of the truth of 
what was w^ritten. For we are in doubt wdiethtT a thing is 
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in conformity witli reason, or contrary tliereto, so lonj? as 
we are uncertain of its trutli, and, consequently, we cannot 
be sure whether the literal meaning of a j>aKsage bo true or 
false. 

If such a theory as this were sound, I, would cortainly 
grant that some faculty beyond the natxiral reason is re- 
quired for iiiterpriitiiig Serij>ture. For nearly all things 
that we find in Scrj]>ture cannot be inferred from known 
princi])les of the natural reason, and, tlicnd'ore, we should 
be unable to come to any eonelusion about their truth, or 
about, the real meaning ami inteuticm of Scripture, vre 
should stand in ne(‘d of .sonu‘ tnrther assihtance. 

Further, the tnith <»f this theoiy^ would involve that the 
masses, having gtnerally no <*omprelieiisjon of, nor leisure 
for, detailed }jroofs, would 1 h» rediu*ed to n*ceiving all t.heir 
knowledge of Scrqitun^ ou tlu‘ authority and testimony ef 
philoso})liers, and, const ‘ijiieutly. would be c<vmpeUed W 
sup]K)sc that tht‘ mterprelations gnm )y ]»hilosopberri were 
infallible. 

Truly tliis would b(» a new form of eerlt‘sjastical autho- 
rity, and a new sort of pri<*sts or more likely to 

excite men’s ridicule than their v(‘iu‘ration. Certainly 
our method demands a knowledge of H(‘brew fi>r wliich the 
masses havt* ikj leisure; but no sach olqecticai as the fore- 
going can be brought against us. For the ordiuary Jews 
or Gentil(*s, to whom the j>ropliets and a]M»st]eb pren<*hed 
and wrote, luiderstood t!ie language*, and, cons(‘queiitly, the 
intention of the j>rojh<*t or u]h ► site addressing them ; but 
they did not grasp 1 lie iiitriiisie reason ot w liat was jireached, 
which, according to Maimonides, would be necessary for an 
understancliiig of it, 

There is nothing, then, in our nielliod wdiich renders it 
^^''‘'essary that the inas'a(‘s should follow the testimony of 
coiijiuentators, for J ]>onit to a set of unlearned peo])le who 
understood the language of the ]»ro]»jj(‘ts and ajxistles; 
whereas Maimonides could not ]»onit to any such who 
could arrive at the prophetn* or a]ioslolic meaning through 
their knowledge of the causes of tilings. 

As to th(‘ multitude of our own time, we have shown 
that whatsoev(*r is necessary to salvation, though its reasons 
may be unknown, can easily be understood in any language^ .. 
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because it is thoroughly ordinaiy and usual ; it is in such 
Tjnderstanding as tliis that the masses acquiesce, not in the 
testimony of coinmentalors ; with regard to other questions, 
the ignorant and the learned fare ahke. 

But let us retjirn to the oj)inion of Maimonidcs, and exa- 
mine it more clos^^ly. In the first place, he su])poses that the 
prophets were in c^ntiiv agrc*enient one with another, and 
that they were (*<)nsuniTnate j>hilosophcrs and theologians ; 
for he ;yv^ou]d lui\t* iliein to have based their conclusions on 
the absolute tnd li. Furl her, he supposes that the sense of 
Scripture cannot be made plain from Scripture itself, .for 
the truth of tilings is not made plain therein (in that it 
does not j>rove any Ihing. nor teaeh the matters of which 
it speaks through their d dilutions and first causes), there- 
fore, according to Mainionides, the true sense of Scripture 
cannot, he mad(‘ jJain from itself, and must not he there 
sought. 

The falsity of such a do(*trine is shown in this very chap- 
ter, for we liaVe shown both by reason and examples that 
the meaning of Scnjdure is only made ])lain through Scrip- 
ture itself, and in questions deducible from ordinary 
knowledge should be looked for from no other source. 

Lastly, xsueh a tlu'.or}' KU]»pus(.*s that we ma.y explain the 
words of Scripture according to <mr preconceived opinions, 
twisting them alnait, and reverMiig or eoinjdtdely changing 
the litoral senst‘, 1 io'\v<‘v«t ]>lain it may he. Suih licence is 
utterly o])])Ose(l to tlic t(*ai'hing of this and the jireceding 
chapters, and, mon'oviT, will he evident to everyone as rash 
and ei(*essive. 

But if we grapt all this lioenoe, what can it effect after 
ally Absolutely nothing. Those things which cannot be 
demonstrated, and wdiieh make up the greater part of 
Scripture, cannot he examined hTl^aRon, and cannot, th et t ^" 
fore be exj)lam<^d or interpreted by this rule; whi^reas, on 
the contrary, ]>y following our own method, we can explain 
many questions of this nature, and discuss them on a sure 
basis, as we have already sh(>>vn, by reason and example. 
Those matters whi(*h are by their nature comprehensible 
we can easily exjdain, as has been pointed out, simply by 
means of the context. 

Therofoi’e, the method of Maimonides is clearly useless : 
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to whicli WO may add, that it does away with all the cer- 
tainty which the masses ac<iiiire by candid reading, or 
which is gained by any other persons in any other way. 
In conehisioii, then, we dismiss Maimonides’ iheory as 
harmful, useless, and absurd. 

As to the tradition of the Pharisees, we have already 
shown that it is not eoiisistont, wliile the authority of the 
j>op»*s of Itonio shiiids in no('d of inoro credible evidenct* ; 
tlu* latter, indeed, 1 reject sim])ly on this ground, fo^ if the 
popes could point out to us the uieaiiing of S^-ripture as 
surely as did the high ]»riests of ihe, Jews, 1 should not bo 
deterred by tin* f.'O't that tliere have Ixm'ii heretic and im- 
pious Koiiian jKuitiffs: for a.nioiig the lbd)rew high-priests 
of old there were also l}eri*ties an^' iin])ious in(*u who gained 
the high-]»riestlio()<l by im]vrop<‘r lueaus, but who, neverthe- 
less, had Seri] >tura 1 saiK'l ion for their supnuiie ]>ower of in- 
terpndiug tlu' law. (Set* Pent. xvn. 11, l:i, and xxviii. 10, 
also Malachi ii. H.) 

Ho^^ever, as ihc ]>o})es ran show no smh sati<‘tion, their 
authority remains o]>en to very grave doubt, nor should any- 
one be deceived by tlu* examjde <.»f the Jewish high -priests 
and think that tin* Catholic religion also stands in need of 
a pontiff; he. should bear in mind that the laws of Moses 
being also tin* ordinary laws fho country, necessarily re- 
quired some public authority to insure* tlieir observance; 
for, if cveTvone were free to inter] »ret the laws of his coun- 
try as he })Ieased, no state coul<l stand, but would for that 
very reason bo dissolved at oiiee, and public rights would 
become ])rivate rights. 

With reJigiim the case is wid<*ly dilf<'rent . Inasmuch as it 
consists not so much in outward actions as in simplicity 
and truth i>f cliara('.ter, it stands oulside tlie sphere of law 
public authority. Slnix»ii<*ity and truth of character are 
not. ]»roduced l>y the ^'.onst.ramt of laws, nor by the autho- 
rity of the state, no one the wdiole world over can be forced 
or legislati'd into a state of blessedncsss ; the means re- 
quired for such a eonsummuKun are faithful and brotherly 
^monition, sound odmation, and, alH»ve all, free use of the 
individual judgment. 

Therefore, as the supreme right of free thinking, even on 
religion, is in every man’s i>ower, and as it is inconceivable 
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that such power could be alienated, it is also in eveiy man's 
gpwer to wield the supreme right and authority of free 
judgment in this behaK, and to explain and interpret re- 
ligion for himself. The only reason for vesting the supreme 
^authority in tl^e interpretation of law, and judgment on 
pulilic affairs iu the hands of the magistrates, is that it 
concerns questions of public* right. Similarly the supreme 
authority in explaining rehgioii, and in passing judgment 
thereon, is lodged witli tln‘ ij)dividual because it concerns 
questions of individnal right. Ho far, then, from the autho- 
rity of the Hebrew higli-]>ri(‘sts telling iu <*onfirmation of 
the authority of the Homan pontiffs to interpret reli^on, 
it would rather tend to <*stablish individuiil freedom of 
judgment. Thus in this way also, we have sliown that our 
method of interj)roting Sen}>ture is Ihe best. For as tlie 
highest power of Scriptural inter prc'i at ion belongs to every 
man, the rule for such interpretation should be notliingbut 
tlie natural light of rc*ason which is common to all — not 
any supi^rnatural light nor any external authority ; m 're- 
over, such a rule ought not to be so diflieult that it can 
only be applied by very skilful philosophers, Imt should be 
adapted to the natural and ordinary faculties and capacity 
of mankind. And such 1 have sliown our metliod to be, 
for such difficulties as it has arise from men’s carelessness, 
and are no part of its nature. 
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CHAPTER Vm, 

OP THE ATTTHORSnXP OP THE PENTATEHCH AND THE OTHER 
HISTORICAL BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, 

I N the former chapter we treated of the foundations and 
principles of Scriptural knowledi^e, and showed that 
it consists solely in a trustworthy history of the sacred 
writinj^s; such a history, in sjiite of its indispensability, 
the ancients ne^dectod, or at any rate, whatever they may 
have written or handed down has perishe<l in the lapse of 
time, (jonsoquently the ^oundwork for such an iuvestiga* 
tion is to a ^reat extent, cut from under us. This might 
>>e put up with if suc(*eeding gt*nerations had coniined 
themselves wiihin the limits of truth, and had handed 
down coTiscieniiously what particulars thiy had re- 
ceived or discovered without any additions from their own 
brains: as it is, the history of the Bible is not so much 
imperfect as untrustworthy : the foundations are not only 
too scanty for building u]>on, but are also unsound. It is 
part of my purjK*sc to remtMly these defects, and to remove 
common tlieologieal ]>rejMdKvs. But I fear that I am 
atieni])tijig my task to(> late, for lueii liavearrived at the pitch 
of not sutferiiig ctintradictioa, but, detending obstinately 
whatever they have ado]itcd under the, name of religion. 
So widely have these })rcjudices taktui jtossession of men’s 
minds, tW very few, comparatively sjieaking, will listen to 
reason. How^‘ver, I will mak(^ the attempt, and spare no 
for there is ncM positive i\\Tson for despairing of 

success. 

In onler to treat the subject methodically, I will l>egin 
with the received opinions <*onc<^ruiiig the true authors of 
the sacred books, and in the first place, speak of the author 
of the PentaltMich, who is almost universally supposed to 
have been Moses. The Pharisees are so firmly convinced 
of his identity, that they accoont as a heretic anyone who 
difEers from them on the subject. Wherefore/ Aben Ezra, 
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a man of enlightened intelligence, and no small learning, 
i®ho was the first, so far as I know, to treat of this opinion, 
dared not express his meaning openly, but confined him- 
self to dark hints which I shall noi scruple to elucidate, 
thus throwing i«all light on the 8u]>jo(*t. 

The words of Ahen Ezra which occur in his commentary 
on Deuteronomy are as follows: — “Beyond Jordan, &c. 
, . . . If so bo that thou midorstandost the mystery of the 

Iwelve^ . . . mor(‘Over Moses wrote tin 5 law The 

Caiiaanite was there in the land .... it shall be revealed 
on the inouiit of tied . • . . then also heliold his bed, his 
iron }»ed, then shah them kne»w the tmtli.” In these few 
words he liiids, and also fthf»ws ihat it was not Moses who 
•wrote tile Pent ate ie]i, Iwit sonieont^ who live<l long after 
him, and fiirtlier, Dial the }>ook wliieh Moses wrote was 
something difFertmt from any now exlanh 

To provf* Ibis, 1 say, he draws nitenlion ‘‘o the facts — 

J. That the ])r<‘fa(‘e 1o Deuteronomy I'ould not have 
been written by Moses, inasmmh as he liad never crossed 
the Jordan. 

II. Tliat the whole book of Mos(*s was written at full 
length onthe ejr('nniferenei*<da snigh* .'dlartDeut.xx^ii.and 
Josb.vi)i.87), whi<*haltur. }U‘eording to the Ihibbis, eonriste<I 
of only twelve stones: therebm* tin* book of Moses must 
have been of far less ext.t*ni. tlimi tlie Pentateuch. This is 
what our author means, I tlihik, by the mystery of the 
twelve, unless he is referring to tlie twelve* enrsos contained 
in the cluqdtT of 1 )e,ut.<»ronomy above* cited, wdiich he 
thought could not have been contained in the law, because 
Moses bade thcjjcvites read them after the recital of the 
law, and so bifid the j)eo])le to its observanct*. Or again, 
he may have had in his mind the last cha]der of Deutero- 
nomy which treats of the death u¥ Most's, and which 
tains twelve verses. lint there is no nc(*d tK> dwell further 
on these and similar eonjeet un^s. 

III. That in Deut.. xxxi. 1>, the expression occurs, “ and 
Moses wrote the law : ” word^ that cannot be aserilied to 
Moses, but must be those of some other wrritcr narrating 
the deeds and writings of Moses. 

IV. That in Genesis xii. 6. the historian, after narrating 
tliat Abraham* journeyed through the land of Canaan, adds. 
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**and the Canaanite was then in the land,” thus clearly ex- 
cluding the time at which he wrote. So that this passage 
must have been written after the death of Mosajs, when the 
Cauaanites had been driven out, and no longer possessed 
the land. 

Aben Ezra, in his commentary on the ]>assage, alludes to 
the difficulty as follows: — “And the Canaan ite was then 
in the lan<l: it appears thatCanasiu, the grandson of Noah, 
took from aiioth(»r th(‘ land wlii<*h bears his name ; il|, this l>e 
not th#* true meaning, then* lurks some mystery in thej>as- 
sage, and l<‘t. liiui who un(b*rstands it keep silen<*e.” That 
is, if Canaan invaded those ri'gioiis, the sense will be, the 
Canaanite was then in the land, m eoiitradistinetion to the 
time wlien it had been held l)y afiotiu*!*: lull if, as follows 
from (h*ii. eliap. x Canaan tvastln* first to inhabit the land, 
tile text must mean to ex<*lude the time pres<mt, that is the 
time at wliich it was writAen; therefore it cannot be the 
work of Mos(‘s, in wdiose time the Cauaanites still possessed 
those t<‘iTit<n*jes : this is the mysteiy concerning wliich 
silence is recoaim(*nded. 

V. That ill Genesis xxii. 14 Mount Moriah is called 
the imuiiit of God,^ iinanie which it did not acquire till after 
the building of the Temple ; the elioice of t he mountain 
was not miule in tlie lime of Moses, for Moses does not 
jxiinc out any spot as chosen t)y God ; on the t'ontrary, he 
foretells that God will ;».t some future time choose a spot 
to whicli his name w ill ta* given. 

VI, Lastly, that in Dent. <'hap. lii., in the passage re- 
lating to Og, king of jiashan, lliese words are inaert/Cd: 
“ For only Og king of Jkihban remained of the remnant of 
giants: bi’boJd, his bedsload was a bedstead of iron: is it 
not ill liabballi of the children of Ammon ? nine cubits 

the length thereof, *n.iid fo 111 * cubits the breadth of it, 
afUT the ('ubit of a iniuj.” Tliis parenlht^sis most plainly 
shows that its writer lived long after Moses; for this 
mode of speaking is only employed hy one treating of 
things ]<mg }>ast, and jiointiTig to relics for the sake of 
gaining cred(*uce: moreover, this bed was almost certainly 
first cliscov(*,r<^d by David, who conquered the city of 
Eabbath (2 8am. xii. tlO.) Again, t!ie historian a ^little 
further on inserts after the words of Moses, “ Jair, the son 
* See Note 9. 
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of Manasseh, took all the country of Argob unto the coasts 
of Cfeshuri and Maachathi ; and called them after his own 
name, Bashaii-havoth-jair, unto this day.” This passage, 
I say, is inserted to explain the words of Moses which pre- 
cede it. “And* the n^st of QUead, and all Bashan, being 
the kingdom of Og, gave I unto the half tribe of Manasseh ; 
all the n^gion of Argob, with all Bashan, whioli is (-ailed 
the land of the giants.” The Hebrews in the time of the 
writer jndisputably knew what territories l)eloiigrd to the 
tribe of Judah, but did not know them under the name of 
the jurisdiction of Argob, or the land of the giants. There- 
fore the writer is comi>elled to explain what these places 
were whi(*h were anciently so styled, aiul at tli(‘ same time 
to jioint out why they were at the time of his writing 
Icnown by the name of Jair, who was of the tribe of 
Manasst'h, not of Judah. We have thus made clear the 
meaning of Abeii Ezra and also the passage. < of the Penta- 
teuch w'hich he cites in proof of his conttmtion. However, 
Aben Ezra do(‘s call attention to every instance, or 
even the chief oii(‘s , lliere nmain many of gn^ater im- 
I>orhinee, whi(ih may lx* citid. ITamely ( 1 .), that the writer 
ot the books in (picstion not only s]>eakB of Moses in the 
third person, but also b(*ars witness to many details (jon- 
eerning him ; for instance, “ Moses talki^d with Ood ; ” 
“ The Lord spoke with Moses face to fac<^ ; ” *• Moses was 
the meekest of men” (Euinl^. xii. 3) ; “Mose.s was wrath 
with the captains of the host;” Moses, the man of God;” 
“ Moses, the servant of the Lord, died ; ” “ There was 
never a pro])het in Israel like unto Moses,” &c. On the 
other hand, in Htiuteronomy, where the law which Moses 
had expoundtxl to tln^ peojdo and written is set forth, 
Moses speaks and declares what he has done in the first 
person: “God S 2 )ake wiWi me”*(Dcut. ii. 1, 1/, 

“ I prayed to th(i Lord,” Ac. Exce]>t at the end of the 
book, when the historian, after relating Uk^ words of 
Moses, begins again to speak in the third person, and 
to t/ell how Moses handed over the law which he had 
expounded to the people iu writing, again admonishing 
them, and further, how Moses ended his lift*. All these 
details, the manner of narration, the testimony, and the 
context of the whole story lead to the plain conclusion 
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that these hoots were written by another, and not by 
Moses in person. 

n. We must also remark that the histoiy relates not 
■ only the maimer of Moses' death and burial, and the 
thirty days’ mourning of the Hebrews, br.t further com- 
pares luni with all llie projdiets who came aftcT him, and 
states that he surpassed them all. “Tlierc was never a 
prophet ill Israel like unto Moses, whom the Lord knew 
face to fae(‘/’ Sueb testimony cannot have l>een 11 : 3 ven of 
Moses by himself, nor by any who immeiliately sucet‘eded 
liini, but it must come from someoni* who lived centuries 
afterwards, esjuvially as th<‘ historian sjieaks of j»ast 
times. “ ThtTe was never a proj>het,” <fcc. And of the 
place of burial, “ !N(» om* kuow^s it to this day.’* 

III. W(* must note that soim* places are not styled by 
the names they lK>re dnrinjx Mos(‘s' lifetime, but by others 
which they o]>1.aine(] subset pjenily. For instance, Abraham 
is said to have ]mrsii(‘(l his entmues t‘ven nnlo Han, a name 
not beslowed on tJie city till lonj^ after the death of Joshua 
(Gen. xiv, 1 1, Jud<.res xviii. 29). 

IV. The narrative i?; j>roloujtcd after tin vleath of Moses, 
for in Ex<Mluh xv'i, 84 w'e read that ** the children of Israel 
did cat manna forty years until tliey eaim* ti) a land in- 
habited, until tiny eame nnlo the bordiTs of the land 
Canaan.” In other i\ords, until the time alluded to in 
Joshua vi. 12. 

So, too, in G<‘uesis xxx^h ,S1 it is slatt'd, “ Tliese are the 
kinjjjs tliat reijj;iied in Edom before there rei^it‘d any kin" 
over the children of Israid,” The historian, doubth»SH, licrc 
relates tlie kiIl^^s of Idumuja before that, territory was eou- 
qiKuvd by Havid^ and garrisoned, as we read in 2 Sam. 
viii, J 4. 

^■wsiFrom wdial lias been said, it is thus clearer than the sun 
at noonday that the Peiitateueh was not. writbui by Moses, 
but by someone who lived lon^ after Moses. Let us now 
turn our :itt('ntion to the books whieli Moses actually did 
write, and wbieh are cited in the Pentateuch ; thus, also, 
shall we see that liny wen* different from tbe Pentateuch. 
Firstly, it aj>]»ears from Exodus xvii. 14 that Moses, by 
the command of God, wrote an account of the war against 
Aonalek. The book in which he did so is not named in 
* tSeO Note 10. 
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tlu' chapter just quoted, but in Numb. xxi. 12 a bookie 
referral to under the title of the wars of G-od, and doubt- 
J^'fs this war against Amalek and Ihe castrametations said, 
in Numb, xxxiii. 2 to Inive been written by Moses are 
therein descrihecL Wo hoar also in Exod. xxiv. 4 of 
anotlior book eklled the Eook of the Ct»venaiit, which 
Moses read before the Isra<dites when tlK'v iirst made a 
covenant with God. But tliis book or this writing eon- 
tiiined very little, namely, the laws or commandments of 
God whTcb we find in Exodus xx. 22 to tlie end of chap, 
xxiv,, and this no one will d<*ny who reads the aforesaid. 
<*haj>ter rationally and imiiartially. It. is th«*re stated that 
as soon as Mos<‘S had h^arut the feeliiit>: of Die p('ople on 
the subject of making a coycmiut with God, he immediately 
wrote down God’s laws and ut.t<‘rancos, and in the morn- 
ing, after some ceremonies had bi'en jxTform cd, read out 
^the ('onditions of the covenant to an assi'iiibly ('f the whole 
]K"<>ple. When these had been gone throngli, and doubt- 
less understood by all, the 'whole peo]>Ie ga\e their assent. 

Now From the shortness of the tune la ken in its perusal 
and also from its nature as a eomjiai't, Dus doeumeiit (‘vi- 
dently e.ontaiued nothing more than that whkh wo liave 
just described. Further, it is ch‘ar that Moses cx]>lained 
all Die laws which he laid rectuvinl in tlu‘ fortieth year 
after the exodus from Eg\q>t; also that lie bound over the 
people a secmid time to observe them, and that finally he 
commit.ti'd them to wiling (Deut. i. 6 ; x\ix. 14; xxxi. 
in a b(M»k winch contained these laws ex])laiiu*d, iuid the 
new (‘ovenant, and this liook was thereiort‘ call<‘d tlio book 
of the law of God : the saiut‘ which w'as afterwards addetl 
to by JosJma wlitn he set forth Du* fresh covenant wfith 
which he bound over the jieople and whicli he entered into 
with God (Josh. xxiv. 2o, ‘ifij. « 

Now, as wo have extant no book contjiining this covenhni 
of Moses and also the covenant of Joshua, we must }‘erforce 
conclude that it has ]>tTislied, uiih'ss, indei'd, vve adopt the 
wild <*onjecture of the Chaldejyi paraplirast Jonathan, and 
twist about the words of Scripture to our heart’s confimt. 
This commentator, in the face of our present difficulty, pre- 
ferred corrupting the sacred text to confessing his own 
ignorance. The passage in the book of Joshua which runs. 
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and Joslina -wrote these words in the hook of the law of 
God,” he changes into “ and Joshua wrote tliese words and 
kept them with the T)ook of the law of God.” What is to 
1)0 done with jjcrsons who will only see what pleases them ? 
What is BUih a proceeding if it is not denying Scripture, 
and iiivi'iiling another Bible out of our own heads? ' We 
may tlicrefore conclude that the book of the law 'of God 
which Mustw wiv)t»' was not the Pcntalencli, but something 
quite diffcrenl, winch the author of the Pt'ntahnich duly 
inserted into his l)Ook. So mu(‘h is abundantly plain both 
from what I have said and from w'hat I am about to add. 
For ill the passage of l)eul(‘r<inomy above quoted, where it 
is related that Moses -wrote tlie book of tlio law, the histo- 
rian adds that lu* handed it ove/ to the yu'iests and bade 
them read it out at a stated t*nni‘ to the whole people. 
This shows that ih<? work was (;f much less length than 
the Peiitateiub, inasmuch as it <‘ouId bt^ read through at 
one sitting so as to be nndtTstood by all; further, we in list 
not omit to notice that out of all tlie lH>oks whhdi Moses 
wrote, this one book of the second (•oT(‘naiit and the song 
(which latter he wTot<‘ afterwards so that all tJie people 
might loam it ), wiis the (»n]y one wdiich he caused to be re- 
ligiously guard(vl and ]»reservcd. In the first covenant ho 
had only bound ov»t thost* who were iiresent, but in the 
second (‘oveuaiit In* b(»und over oli their d(*scendants also 
(I)eut. xxix. 14), and tluTcfore ordered this ef>venant w-itb 
future ages to ]k‘ rcligiousl;. preserved, togc^tluT with liie 
Song, wliich was c‘^] »ecial I v addressed to ])osterity : as, then, 
we have no j»rooi‘ that Mos<‘S wrote any book save this of 
the covenant, an<l as he committed no otln*r to the care of 
j»osterily ; and, kstly, as there are many ])assages in the 
Pt'ntaleuch w'bidi Moses could not have writti^n, it fidlows 
tliat the b(‘le‘t‘ that Moses was tlM‘ author of the Pentateuch 
hk aiigT*ouTid(*d and even irrational. 

S«»m('on(‘ wdll perhaps ask whetluT Moses did not also 
write down otli^r laws when tliey were first revealed to liim 
— ^in other w^ords, -whether, during the coursia of forty years, 
he did not. write down any of the laws which he promul- 
gated, sav(' only those few whidi I have stated to be 
contained in the book of the first covenant. To this I 
wouLl answer, that although it seems reasonable to suppose 
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tliat Moses wrote down the laws at the time when he > ' 
wished to communicate them to the people, yet we are not 
warranted to take it *as proved, for I have shown above 
that we must make no assertions in su^h matters which we 
do not gather from Smptxire, or which do not flow as 
legitimate consequences from its fundamental princij>les. 
We must not accoj)t whatever is reasonably pro}>able. 
However, even reason in this case would not for(je such a , 
conclusion u]‘on us: for it may be that the assembly of 
elders '^rote down Ihe decrees of Moses and eommunicaied 
tliem to the people, and the historian collected them, and 
duly set ihem forth in his narrative of the life of Moses. 
So much for the five books of Moses : it is now time for us 
tt> turn to the other sacroji writings. 

Tlie book of Joshua may bo j>roved not to bo an auto- 
gra]>h by reasons similar to Uiose have just employed: 
for it must be some other than Joshua who testifies that 
the fame of .loshua was spread over tlio whole world; that 
he omitted nedhing of what Moses had tauglit (Josh. vi. 27; 
viii, last v^'rse; xi. 15); tliat hc» grew old and suinraoned 
an assembly of the whole jK‘ople, and finally that ho de- 
parted this life. Furthermon*, ewents are related which 
took j)]ace affer Joshua’s death. For instances that the 
Jsraeliies >s'orhhi]>]v'd God, after his death, so Jong as there 
were any old inou alive who nmuMiihered liini ; and in 
chap. xvi. lU, we read that “EjJiraini and Manasseh did 
not drive out ihe Caiiaaniies whieli dwtdi in (xaza, l»ut the 
Canaaiiite dwelt in Ihe land of Epliraim iiuio this day, and 
was tributary to liim.” This is the same sta,Ttunent as that 
in Judges, elia]). i., and the jihrase “unto this day” shows 
that the writcT speaking of ancient times. With these 
texts we may compare the last verse of elia]». xv., concern- 
ing the sons of Judah, and also the liistorv of Oakd) in the. 
same chap. v. 14. Further, the building of an altai beyontT^ 
Jordan by the two tribes and a lialf, chap. xxii. 10, sqt],, 
seems to have takt*n place after the dc‘ath of Josliua, for in 
the whole narrative lus namq is never memtionod, but the 
people clout* held council as to waging war, stmt out lcga.tt*s, 
waited for their return, and finally ap]>roved of tlieir 
answer. 

Lastly, froijL chap. x. verse 14, it is clear that the book 
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, was written many generations after the dt*ath of Joshua^ 
for it bears witness “there was never any day like unto 
that day, either before or after, that. tlu‘ Lord heJir- 
kened to the voice of a man,” etc. If, thoretbre, Joshua 
wrote any }»ook at all, it was that wliich is quoted in the 
work now before us, eliap. x. 13. 

With regard to the l>ooki)f Judges,! sup|K)se no rational 
j>ersoii persuades himself that it was writt^ju l^y the aitual 
Judges. For the eoiiel union of the whole history eoiitaine‘d 
in chap. ii. clearly shows that it is all the work of ii single 
historian. Further, inasmuch as the writer Impiently l^dls 
us that there was then no king in Israel, it is evident that 
the book was written after the esiablisliment of the 
monarchy. t 

The books of Sauiuel need not detain us long, inasmuch 
as the narrative in them is eontiuned lon-j: after yiinuuTs 
death; but I should like to draw attention to the fact tliat 
it was writtem many gemTations after Saunn^rs death. For 
in l>ook i. cha}>. ix. verse 9, the historiaii remarks in a 
parenthesis, “ Ikforoiime, in Isratd, when a. man went to 
inquire of (Jod, thus h** spake: Come, and let us go to the 
seer; for he that is now calhd a prophet, was beforetime 
called a seer.” 

Lastly, th(‘ luMiks of Kings, as we gather from internal 
evidence, wtTe eompiled from the books of King Solomon 
(1 Kings xi. 4d), from the chronicles of tlu‘ kings of Judah 
(1 Kings XIV. 19, 29;, and ii:e <'liroiiicles of the kings of 
Israel. 

We may, therefore, i'oiielude that all tlie hooks we have 
<‘onsidered hitherto are compilations, ami lliat the events 
therein are recorded as having ha[)pt*ijt‘<l in old t.ime. 

Now, if we turn our attention to tlu; connection and 
^;e^r;onneut of all these ^ooks, wt shall easily tliat they 
were all writtAm hj a single historian, wKo wislied to relat.e 
the antiquithis of the Jews from their first beginning down 
tc» tlie first destruction of the city. The way in whicli the 
sev(iral books are comiocted one with tlu* oth(*r is alone 
enough to show us tliat they fonri the narrative of one and 
the same writer. For as scKin as ho has related the life of 
Moses, the historian thus j>asses on to the story of Joshua: 
“ And it came to pass after that Moses the ^‘ervant of the 
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Lord was dead, that God spake unto Joshua,” <fcc., so in the 
s^e way, after the death of Joshua was concluded, he 
passes with identically th(^ same transition and connection 
to the history of the Jud^j^es: “And it came to i>ass after 
that Joshua was dead, lhat the children of Israel sought 
from God,” &c. To the hook of Judges he adds the story 
of Ruth, as a sort of a.j>pendix, in tb^se words : “JSTowit 
CJnne to pass iii the da vs that the judges ruled, that there 
was a famine in tlie laud.” 

The first hook of Samuel is introduced willi a similar 
phrase ; and so is the He‘cond ho(»k of Samuel. Tli(*n, before 
the history of David is conclud(*d, the historian passes in 
the same way to the first hook of Kings, and, after David’s 
death, to tlio second hook* of Kings. 

The putting togetht*r, and tlio ardor of tlie narratives, 
show that they are alt the work of one man, writing with a 
definite aim ; for the liislorian hegins with relating the first 
origin of the Hebrew nation, an<I then sets forth in order 
the times and the occasions in which Moses pul forth his 
laws, and made his predictions. He then j proceeds to relate 
how the Israelites invjided the promised land in accordance 
with Mosi^s’ }>rophecv f Dent . vii. ) ; ,ind how, when the land 
was subdued, tliey turned t.licir backs on their laws, and 
thereby inciimvl many rnisfortum's (Deul. xxxi. 16, 17). 
He tells how they wislu*d to elect rulers, and how, accord- 
ing as these rulers observed tlie law, the ]>eop]e nourished 
or suffered (D<*ut. xxviii. 36;; linally, how destnudion 
came ujion th() nation, even as Moses had foretold. In re- 
gard to other matters, wliich do not servo to confirm the 
law, the writer oijher passes over them in silenci*, or refcTS 
the reader to other books for information. All that is set 
down in the books \Ne have <onduCt‘s to the sole object of 
setting forth tlie words atid laws Moses, and prov^g*' 
them by snbsec|uent events. 

When w»* put together these three cousiderations, namely, 
the unity of the subject of all the books, the connection 
between them, and the fact •that they are compilations 
made many generations after the events they relate had 
taken plaie, we come to the conclusion, as I have just 
stated, that they are all the work of a single historian. 
Who this histprian was, it is not so easy to show ; but I 
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, suspect that lie was Ezra, and there are several strong 
reasons for adopting tliis hj|H>thcsi8. 

The historian whom we already know to he hut one 
individual brings his history down to the liberation of 
Jehoiakim, and adds that he himself sat at th(‘ king’s table 
all his life — that is, at the tfible <‘ither of Jehoiakim, or of 
the son of Nebuchaidnezzar, for the st^iise of the passage is 
ambigiuius : hence it follows that he did not live E>efore the 
time c»f Ezra. 15ut Scri]>tnr(' does not. testify of any eiccjit 
of Ezra (Ezra vii. 10), that he “]>re}\ared his heart to seek 
the law of the Lord, and to set it fortli, and furt her that he 
was a ready scrihe in the law of Moses.*' Thtrefore, I 
eaimot fiiiO anyone, save Ezra, to whom to attribute the 
sa(;rod book^ 

Furtlier, from this testimcmy con('erinng Ezra, vre see 
that ht‘ pro]»art‘d his heart, not oiil\ to seek I he law of the 
Lord, but also to std it forth ; and. in Nelu'iniah viii. 8, 
we read that “ they n ‘ad in the ]>ook of the law of God 
distinetJy, and gave tlie sense, and causi‘d them to under- 
stand the rtsidimx.” 

As, then, in Louteronoiny, we find not only the book of 
the law^ of Closes, or tlie greater ]>art of it, but also many 
things insert for ita bettt^r exj)iaii:>lion. I eoii jecturo that 
this Deuteronomy is the book of llie law of God, written, 
sot forth, and ex]d<dued by Ezra, which is refernnl to in the 
text above (j noted. Two e>ain])jes of t wav matters were 
inserted }»arenth«*tically in tin* text of .Deuteronomy, with a 
view to its fuller exj.kinution, we have already givtm, in 
speaking of Alum Ezra's oj>iiiion. Many others are found 
ill the course of the work: for instance, iT| chaj). ii. verse 12: 
“ The Horirns 'iwelt also in Seir b<do retime ; fait the children 
of Esau succeeded ih^ni, when they had destroyed them 
lud'on* them, and dwelt iif their stead ; as Israel did 
unto the land of his ]»ossessiun, wdiieh the T^rd gave unto 
them.’* This explains verses 3 and 4 of tlie same chapter, 
■vvher(‘ it is st.ated that Mount Sidr, wdiich liad conio to the 
children of Esau for a ]>osscssion, did not fall into their 
hands nninhabib^d ; but that they invaded it, and turned 
out and destroyed the Horims, who formerly dwelt therein, 
evenras the children of Israel had done unto the Oanaanites 
aftior the dealh of Moses. , 
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So, also, verses 6, 7, 8, 9, of the tenth chapter are in- 
Sigrted parenthetically amoncf the words of Moses. Every- 
one must see that verse 8, 'which bef^‘ns, “ At that time the 
Lord separated tlie tribe of Levi,” necessarily refers to 
verse 5, and not to tJie death of Aaron, which is only mon- 
■tiohed here by lEzra beea^iise Moses, in telling of the golden 
calf worsliipped by the peoi)le, stated that he had prayed 
for Aaron. 

He then explains that at the time at which Moses spoke, 
<xod ha*d chosen for Himself the tribe of Levi in order that 
He may j)oinl out ihe reason for their election, and for the 
fact of their not sharing in th<^ inherit ance; after this 
digrossi(»u, h(^ resumcb the thr«‘ad (4 Moses' spee<*h. To 
these j^arenth«‘ses w<» mud- add the j>r<ifa('i* to the book, and 
all the })assatres in 'vvliicli MosOb is s]M)ken of in the third 
person, b(\sidep many which -^ve cannot, now distinguish, 
though, do n bt lesvs, t lay would Imw plainly recognized 
by the writer’s <*ontem]»()rurics. 

If, T say, we were in po.ssesbion of tli(' book of the law as 
Moses 'vvroti' it, 1 do not doubt lliat we should find a 
great diff‘eren(‘<* in the words of t]i(> pri‘c*‘]>ts, tlie mvlcr in 
which tliey an' gi\ei), and the reuMuiisi by wliith tiny are 
sup])orted. 

A comparison of ^ho deealogu»‘ in Hemcrouomy with the 
decalogue in K\odus, nhere its history 2 s (‘xjdi<ith set 
forth, will ]>t* siifHcjonl, to show ns a wide discrc]»ancy in 
all these three partieul«i.rs, for the fourth eomiuaudment is 
given not only in a ditfer<*ut toriu, but at niiieh greater 
length, while the reason for its observance ditTers wholl}’^ 
from that stated in Exodus. Again, the order in wdiich 
the tenth coniiriandinent is evidained differs in the two 
versions. I think tliat tin* diff(*renees here as elstnvherc 
arc the work of Ezra, evjdaiiwl tie* law of God 
contem])oraries, and who wrote this book of the law’ of God, 
before anything else ; tljis I gatluT from tlie f.'iet that- it 
contains tlio laws of the country, of Avhieli the }»eo]>Je stood 
in most need, and also beeans^L* it is not joined to the book 
which precedes it by any eouneeting phrase, but begins w’ith 
the independent statement. ** tliest* an' tlie vrords of Moses,” 
‘After this task was com]>leted, I think Ezra set himself to 
give a complete account of the history of the Hebrew nation 
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from the creation of the world to the entire destruction of 
the city, and in this account he inserted the book of Deute- 
ronomy, and, ]>ossihJy, he called the first five books by the 
name of Moses, because Ms life is cMofly contained therein, 
and forms tlieir principal subject ; for the same reason he 
called the sixth Joshua, the seventh Judges, the eighth 
Rath, the ninth, and i^Thaps the tenth, Samuel, and, 
lastly, the eleventh and tweKth Kings. Whether Ezra put 
the finisMng touchcb to tliis work and finished it as he in- 
tended, wo will discuss in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

OTHER QUESTIONS OONCERNING THE SAME BOOKS : HAMELT, 
WHETHER THEY WERE COMPLETELY FINISHED BY EZRA, 

and; further, whether the marginal notes which 

ARE FOUND IN THE HEBREW TEXTS WERE VARIOUS 
READINGS. 

H OW ^^rratly tlio inquiry wo havo just made coDcemmg 
the n*al writer of the 'twelve ])Ooks aids us in attain- 
inji^ a eoin]>Je(e understandmi^ of them, may he easily 
^alliered solely from the passagi's which wc have adduced 
iu confirmation of our ojanioii, and which would he most 
()] )S< ‘ure wil h on t it.. B u 1 h< ‘si dcs t lie question of the writer, 
there are other points to notice wliieh common superstition 
forbids the multitude to a]>]>rehend. Of these the chief is, 
that Ezra fwliom 1 will take to he the author of the afore- 
said hooks until some more likely ]>erson ho sugerestod) did 
not put the finishing 1.cmclies to the iiaTrativ('s contained 
therein, hut merely collected the histories from various 
writers, and sometimes siiiqdy sot them down, leaving 
their examination and arrang(*ment to posterity. 

The r*ause (if it. wt)re not, untimely death) which pre- 
vented him from oouqdc^tiug his work in all it.s portions, I 
cannot couject nre, hut the fact remains most clear, although 
we have lost the writings of the ancient- Hebrew historians, 
and can only judge from llie few fragments which, are still 
extant. Eor the history 'of Hezekriah (2 Engs xviii. 
written in the vision of Isaiah, is related as it is found in 
the chronicles of the kings of Judah. We read the same 
story, told with few exceptions^ in the same words, in the 
hook of Tiiaiah which was contained in the chronicles of the 
kings of Judah (2 Chron. xxxii, 112). From this we must 
coneluao that there were various versions of this narrative 
of Isaiah’s, unless, index'd, anyone would dream that in this, 
too, there lurks a niy8ter}\ Further, the last chapter of 
^ See Note H. 
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2 Kings 27-30 is repeated in the last chapter of Jere- 
miah, V. 31-34. ^ 

Again, we find 2 Sam. vii. repeated in 1 Chron. xvii., 
but the expri\sfiioiiH in the two ]>afisages are so cnrionsly 
varied,^ that we can vory easily see that those two cha})ters 
were talvoii from different versions of the history of 
Natlian. 

Lastly, the gt‘ncalogy of the kings of IduincRa contained 
in Gtmesis xxxvi. 31, is repeated in the same words in 
1 Chron. i., tlanigh know that, tin* author of the latter 
work t ook his mat ('rials from olher historians, not from 
the twi'lve 1 looks we liave ascribed lo Ezra. Wo may 
therefore b(' sure tliat if wt' still poss*(‘Sscd the writings of 
the historians, tlio matter wanild made clear; however, 
as we have lost tJnmi, we (‘an only <‘\amiiu‘ the writings 
still extant, and from tht‘ir ordm* and (‘onnoction, their 
various ^'petitions, and, lastly, tin' contradictions in dates 
which liny (‘ontain, judge of the rest. 

These, then, or the chief c^f them, we will now go through. 
First, in the stoiy of Judali and Tamar (Goii. xxxviii.) 
the historian thus liegins: “And it caim' to })ass at that 
time tlmt Judali went down from his IrndJiren.’^ Tliis time 
cannot refer to what iumK'd lately pr(\‘(‘d»‘S,“but must neces- 
sarily r(‘fer to sometliing else, for from the time when 
Joseph was sold int.o Egy]>t io the time when tlie patriarch 
Jacob, with all liis family, s(‘t out thitlnT, cannot l>e 
reckoned as more than twenU'-two y(*ars, for Joseph, when 
he was sold by his >»r< thren, was seventeen years old, and 
when he Avas summoned by Pharaoh from prison was 
thirty; if to this we add the seven yt'ars of plenty and 
two of faininf., tin* total amounts to twonty-two years. 
Now, in s(» siiort a jxTiod, no one can sui)pose that so 
^'»^iany things happened as an* described ; that Judah had 
three children, one after the otlier, from one wife, whom 
he married at the lieginning of the jieriod ; that the 
eldest of these, when lie was old enough, married Tamar# 
and that after h(} died his next brotlnir succeeded to her; 
that, after aU this, Judali. without knowing it, had inter- 
course Avitli his daught(.*r-in-law, and that she bore him 
. twins, and, hnally, tliat the eldest of these twins became a 
father within t^o aforesaid ijcriod. As all these events 
1 Stje Note la. ® See Note 13. ' 
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caimot have taken place within the period mentioned in 
(^nesis, the reference must necessarily be to something 
treated of in another book: and Ezra in this instance 
simply related the story, and insertea it without examina- 
tion among his otlxer writings, 

However, not* only this chapter but the wliole narrative 
of Joseph and Jacob is collected and set forth from various 
histories, inasmuch as it is <j[uite inconsistent with itself. 
For in Gen. xlvii. we are told that Jacob, when he came at 
Joseph^'s bidding to salute Pharaoh, was 130 years old. 
If from this wo deduct the twenty-two years wliich he 
passed sorrowing for the absence of Josejh and the seven- 
teen years forming Josepli’s age when he was sold, and, 
lastly, the seven years f(>r wdiicli Jacob served for Rachel, 
wo find that he was veiy adVanced in lif(\ namely, eighty- ^ 
four, when ho took Leah to wife, whereas Dinah was 
scarcely seven years old when she was violated by Shcchcin.^ 
Simeon and Levi wore aged res]>ectivoly eleven and twelve 
when they spt)iled the city and slew all the males therein 
with the sword. 

There is no need that I should go through the whole 
Poiitateu(*h. If anyone pays .ittention t-o the way in 
which all the histories and })u*c<*pts in these fivt^ books are 
set down promiscuously and wit Wit order, with no regard 
for dates ; and further, how the same story is often re- • 
peated, sometimes in a difie*ront version, lie will easily, I 
say, discern that all the materials were promiscuously col- 
lected and hoa]>ed togetluT, in order that they might at 
some subsec^uent time be more readily examined and 
reduced to order. Not. only these five books, but also the 
narratives contaiued in the remaining seven, going down 
to the destruction of the city, are com]>ih‘d in the same 
way. For who does not see tlmi in Judges ii. 6 a new 
historian is being quoted, who had also \mt1en 6t the^ 
deeds of Joshua, and that liis wH^rcls are smi])ly copied? 
For after our liistorian has stated in the last chapter of 
the hook of Joshua that Josjiua died and was buried, and 
has promised, in the first chaider of Judges, to relate what 
happened after his death, in what way, if he wished t o con- 
tinue the thread of his history, could he connect the state- 
ment hero about Joshua with what had gone before ? 

‘ fcJee Note 14, ^ 
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So, too, 1 Sam. 17, 18, are taten from another his- 
torian. who assigns a cause for Band’s first frequenting 
Saul’s court very different from that given in chap. xvi. 
of the same hoolc. For he did not think that David came 
to Saul in f'(uiseijuence of the advice of Saul’s servants, as 
is narrated in eha]>. xvi., hui lliat being sent by chance to 
the cain 2 » by his fatluT on a message to his brothers, ho 
■was for the first lime ri'uiarked by Saul on the occasion of 
his vi(‘tory over Goliath the Philisiine, and was retained 
at his court. 

I susjx'ot the saiue tliijig has talv(*n j>lace in chap, xxvi, 
of the sain(‘ book, for the historian tlu*re seems to repeat 
the narrative criveii in c]ia]>. xxiv. aecording to another 
man’s version. But I over tliis, and go on to the 
computation of dates. 

Ill 1 Kings, eha}). vi., it is siiid that Solomon built the 
Tem])le in the four hundiN-d and eightieth year after the 
exodus from Egypt; but from llie historians themselves 
we get a mndi Jong<‘r iienod, for 

Years. 


Moses goveriK'd the p(»oj>l(i in the destjrt . . 40 

Joshua, wlio Ihtd 110 years, did not, according to 

Josephus ami others’ o])inion rule more than • 26 

Cushan h’idiathaim held Iht' ]>eo]»Je in subjection . 8 

Othniel. son of Kenag, was jinlii* for ... 40^ 

Eglon, King of Moal>, govermd the people . . 18 

Ehud and Sliaingar wen* j’la/es ... * 80 

Jacliin, King of Canaan, ludd the i>eople in sub- 
jection 20 

The i>eople was at ]»eace su]»si-quently for . . 40 

It was under subjection to Midian .... 7 

It obtained frt*(*dom umhu* Gideon for ... 40 

^It fell un(b*r the rule of tAbimelech • • • 3 

Tola/' son of Puah, wai.s judg«^ 23 

Jair was judge ....... 22 

The people was in subjection to the PhihstincB and 

Ammonites 18 

Jephthah was judgf* ...... 6 

Bizan. the liethhdiemite, was judge ... 7 

Elon. the Zabu Ionite 10 

, AMon, the Ifiralhointe . . . . ^ . 8 

' See Note 15. 
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'' Years. 

Thg people was again subject to the Philistines • 40 

Samson was judge 20^ 

Eli was judge 40 

The people again fell into subjection to the PhiUs- 

tines, till thej were delivered by Samuel . . 20 

David reigned 40 

Solomon reigned bt.'fore he built the temple . . 4 

All those periods added together make a total of 580 years. 
But to these must be added the years during wliich the, 
Hebrew repul>lic tlourislied after the d(*a.tli of Joshua, 
until it was compiered by Cushan Bishathaim, which 1 
lahe to be very numerous, for I eaiinot bring myself to 
believ4‘ that immediately after the death of tToshua all 
thos<‘ who had witnt‘Hsed his miracles died simultaneously, 
nor that tludr successors at one st roke bid farewell to their 
^ laws, and plunged from the highest virtue into the d<*pth 
of wi(*kedm‘ss and obstinacy. 

Nor, lastly, that- Cushan Bishathaim subdued them on 
the instant ; each one of these cireunistamtes requires 
almost a generation, and there is no dou]»t that Judges 
ii. 7, 9, 10, coinprelmids a great many yt'ars whicli it 
jiasses over in silenee. We must also add the years during 
wliit'h Samuel was judge, the number of which is mit 
stated in S<‘ri]»ture, and also the yt'n.rs during which Saul 
reigned, which are not cl(‘arly shown from his history. It is, 
indeed, statetl in 1 Sam. xiii. 1. that he reigned two years, 
but tln‘ text in that passage is mutilated, and the records 
of his reign h»ad us to su|>j»ose a. loiig^^r period. That the 
text is inutilateff I supjiose uo one will doubt, who has 
ever advanced so far as the tlm^shold of tiie Ile]>rew lan- 
guage, for it runs as follcfws: “ Year Saul was born when ^ 
he reigned, and he rtdgiied two yt^ars over Israel.'* "^Vlio, 

I say, does not see that the number of the years of SauFs 
age when he began to reign has been omitted.'^ That the 
record of the reign ]>resuppos^is a greater number of years 
is equally Ix^yond doubt, for in the same Ixiok, chap, xrvii, 

7, it is slated that I>avid sojourned among the Philistines, 
to whom he had tied on account, of Saul, a year and four 
mouths; thus^ the rest of the reign must have been com- ,, 
' See Note in. 
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phsed in a space of eight months, which I think no one 
will credit. J(»sephus, at the end of the sixth book of^his 
antiquities, thus corrects the text : Saul reigned eighteen 
years while Samuel was alive, and two years after his 
death. However, all the narrative in ,ohaj>. xiii. is in 
eomi>lote disagn*enu;ut with what goes before. At tho 
end of t'hai». narrated that the Philistines were so 

crushed by tho Hebrew^s that they did not venture, during 
Samut*rs life, to invade tJie borders of Israel;, but in 
ehaj). xiii. 'wo are told that the Hid>rews were invaded 
during the life of Samuel bv the Philistines, and reduced 
by them to such a slate of wretched ness and poverty that 
they were deprived imt only of w’eaiMnis with which to 
defend themselves, but also of the of making more. 

I should be at jiains enough if I were to try and harmo- 
nize all the iian’aiives contained in this tirst book of 
Samuel so that, they should seem to be all written and 
arrang<‘d by u. single historian. But I rt*turn to my ol>ject. * 
The years, then, during wdiich Saul reigned must be added 
to the above com]*utalion ; and, lastly, 1 have not counted 
the years of the Hebrew anarchy, for I cannot from Scrip* 
ture gather tbiar number. I cannot. 1 say, lu* certain as 
to the ju'riod occujaed by the events related in Judges 
chap, xvii. on till the end of the book. 

It is tliiis abundantly evidetn. that wo cannot arrive at a 
true computation of years t:oin the histories, and, further, 
that tho liistones are incoiisibnuit themselves on the sub- 
ject. We are conq^eJhHt to coni ess lliat these histories were 
eomjiiled from various writers without previous arrange- 
ment and ^examination. Not less discp']>aiicy is found 
between the <late.s givtui in the Oiiroiiieles of the Kings of 
Judah, and those in tli<j Chronicles of th<i Kings of Israel ; 
in file latter, it is stated that Jehoram, tho son of Ahab, 
began t,o reign in tlie second year of the reign of Jehoram, 
the son of Jehosliapliat (2 Kings i. 17), but in tin* former we 
read that Jehoram, the son of Jehoshaphat, began to reign 
iu the tilth y<‘ar of Jelioram,»the sou of Ahab (2 Kings viii* 
16). Anyone who compares the narratives in Chroniides^ 
with the narratives in the books of Kings, will find many 
similar discre]»auci(‘K. Those there is no need for me to 
examine here, and still less am I called upoi^to troat^of the 
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cominentanes of those who endeavour to hanriouize them. * 
TljF^Kabbis e^ddcntly let their fancy run wild. Such com- 
nientat<.»rs as I have read, dream, invent, and as a last 
resort, jdav fast and loose with the laiij^^da!:^e. For instance, 
when it is said in 2 Chroniedes, that Ahah was forty-two 
years old wlien lie beijan to reign, th(^y protend that these 
years are (‘umimted from the reign of Omri, not from the 
birth of Alial). If this can bo showm to be* tlie real inean- 
iiig of the writer of the ])ook of Chronidos, all J can say is, 
tliat he tud not know how to state a fact. Tlie (*ommen- 
tators ^jiake many other assertions of this kind, which if* 
true, vrouid i ove iliat, the ancient Hel>rews were ignorant 
botJi of thej ,jOwii language, and of the way to relate a plain 
narrative. should in such ease reci>gnize no rule or reason 
in interpreting Scrij^tuns but it would be p(u*iuissible to 
hypothesize to oin/s heart’s coiitt‘iit, 

If anyone Ihinlvs that. 1 am spi'aking too g» aerally, and 
without suflieient. warrant, 1 would asL him to set himself 
to showing us some fix(‘d ]»laii in those histories v\ hich might 
be followed wiiliout Idanie b}^ other writer? of chronicles, 
and in liis etl'orts at harmonizuig and interpi\‘tation, so 
strictly tool^ser^e^lud ex j >la in the] hi ases and ex]>ressions, 
the order and the connections, that we ma} bi‘ able to imi- 
tate these also in our writings.^ If he sii(‘c(hm]s, I will at 
once give him my hand, and he shall be to me as great 
Apollt*; for 1 confess that after long endeavours I have 
been unable to discover anything of llie kind. J ma.y add 
that I set down uothiiig here which I have not long rellected 
upon, and that, though I veas imlmed from my boyhood 
up with the ordinary opinions abmit the Scriptures, 1 have 
been unable to withstand the force of vliat I have urged. 

However, there is uo need to detain tlu' reader with this 
question, and drive him t6‘ atteni])t‘an imfioj^sibh* task ; I , 
merely mi'iitioned the fact in order to tlirow light oii my 
intention. 

I BOW' pass on to other points com'eniing the tiratment 
of these books. For we must,a'emark, in addition to what 
has been shown, that these books were not guarded by }K)s- 
terity with such care that no faults crept in. The ancient 
scribes draw atteiilion to many doulitful rt»adings, and some 
mutilated pass, ages, but not to all that exist : wliether the 
* Sec l^ote 17. . 
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faults are of sufiieient importaiwje to greatly embarrass the 
reader I will not now discniss. I am inclined to think 
they are of minor moment to those, at any rate, who road 
the Scriptures w-ith enlighWninent : and 1 lau |>ORitively 
afiiriii tliai 1 hav<^ not lUiticcd any fault or various reading 
in doitrinal }>assages suflicieiit to reiidt*!*' thorn obseure or 
dou]>tful. 

TluTt* are some }»eo]h% however, wliowill not admit that 
tin TO is any forru]»ti<>n, even in other ]>assa‘ 4 es, but main- 
tain that ]ty .N(une unH|Ut‘ <‘Xercise of jm)\idtuice Ood has 
l>r*^^cr^ ed from (‘corruption ('very word in tin* Bible: they 
say that iln* ^a^ious readings arc the symbols of pro- 
foiimb'si. niystcric's, and that iniglity st'crels lu; hid in the 
tw(uity-ciirb1 liiair.s whi(*h occur nay, (‘vcui in the very form 
of I lie L'itcrs 

AYlu ther 1h* y are acinated by folly ami anib^ fb'votion. 
or wlietlu*!' hy arrogamo and lualicc' so that they alone inay 
be b(*l<l to poss(*ss tli(‘ S(‘crcts of God, 1 know not: this 
much 1 do kno\\. that T lind in tladr writings nothing which 
has the air d' aT>iviiie s«‘cr»‘t, ]»ut only childmli I uc nitrations. 
Iha\(‘r(‘Md and known certain Kai'bahsti< trillcrs, whose 
insanity ]irovokes my uiiiM'asing astonishment. That faults 
have erej.t in amIM think, be don](‘d by no sensibb" person 
who r«‘ads tin* ])assagc about Saul, above quoted (1 Sam. 
xiii. 1) and also i! Sarn. vi. 1^: “And David arose and 
went witJi all the ])e<>]>b‘ that wtTc with liim fnnn Judah, 
to bring u]> from tlumct^ +iit* ark of God 

No om* can fail to remark i hat the name of their di^stina- 
tioii, viz., Kirjath- jc*arna,Mias botm oinitb^d: nor can wm 
deny tliat 2 S:im. xiii. fi?, has been tampered with and 
mutilated. “And Absalom fb^, and went to Talmai, the 
son ol* Amnilhud, king of Geshur. And he mourned for Ms 
sini eveiy day. So AbtaloTii fled, and went, to Geshur, and 
was then* three vt-ars.” I know that I liave remarked other 
pahsages of the saiue kind, l>ut I cannot recall them at the 
moment. 

Tliat the marginal notes irhich are found continujEilly in 
the H('br«jw Codices arc douldful rc'adings will, I tliink, be 
evident to eviTvone who has noticed tliat they often arise 
from the givat similarity of some of the Hebrew letters, 
such for instance, as the similarity between Kaph and 
* See Note 18 . 
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Beth, Jod and Yau, Daletli and Keth. &c. Fur example, 
the^ext in 2 Sam. v. 24, runs ‘‘in the time when thou 
hearest,’* and similarly in Judges xxi. 22, “And it shall 
Im:* when their fathers or their brothers come unto us often,” 
the marginal version is “ come unto us to complain.” 

So also many various readings have arisen from the use 
of the letters named mutes, which are generally not sounded 
in j)ronunciation, and are taken j)romiscuoLisly, one for the 
other. For exam]»Jt*, in xxv. 29, it is wrtften, “The 

house shaQ be establisht^ wliich is not in tlie walled city,” 
but the margin has it, “ which is in a walk'd city.” 

Though these niath'rs are self-evident, it is neressary to 
answer the reasonings of cortidn Pharisee's, by wliich they 
endeavour to convince us that the marginal iioti's serv^e to 
indicate some mastery and were add(*d »>r out by 

the writers of the sacred books. The first of tJii'si' reasons, 
wrhich, in my opiidoii, carries little weiglit, io t.Lken from 
the practice of reading the Scriptures ah>ud. 

If, it is urged, these notes were added to sIkov various 
readings wliich could not be decided upon by pi>sl.erity, wdiy 
has enstom prevaih'd that the marginal rt'adiugs should 
always be retained? Why has the meaning which is pre- 
ferred been set down in the margin whcii it ouglit to have 
been iiicorporabid in the text, and not n h'giiled to a side 
note? 

The second reason is more specious, and is taken from 
the nature of the case. It is admitted that faults have 
crept into the sacred writings by chance and not ly design; 
but they say that in the five Ixioks the word for a girl is, 
with one exception, W’ritten without the iettiT “ he,” con- 
trary to all grammatical rult's, whereas in the margin it is 
written correctly according to the um versa! 7*ule of grammar. 
Can this have happened by mistake? Is it jiossibh* to 
imagine a ch'rical error to have been committed every Yime 
the word occui's? Moreover, it would have been easy to 
supply the emendation. Hence, when these readings are 
not accidental or corrections manifest mistakes, it is sup- 
jK)sod tliat they must have lieen set. down on ])urpoBe by 
the original writers, and have a meaning. However, it is 
easy to answer such arguments ; as to the question of cus- 
tom having prevailed in the reading of the marginal versions, 
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' I will not spare much time for its consideration ; I know 
not the ]>roinptinjxs of superstition, and perhaps the jrac- 
tice iiiav have arisen from the idea that l>oth roa«linj?s were 
deemed equally p:ood or tolerable, and therefore, lest either 
should lx* ne^dfcted, one was appointed to bo written, and 
the ( >t]u‘r U > I )e r« -ad. Tliey ft^ared to pronoifniie j udgmeiit in so 
weii^dity a matter lest they should mistake the false for the 
true, and tlierefore they would j'ive j>reference to neither, as 
they must necessarily have done if they liad commandt'd one 
only to 1 h* both read and written. This would bo‘especially 
the ease wliere the marginal readings wen* not wtH ten down 
in the sacriMl books : or the imstom may have originated be- 
cause some things tbougb rightly written dowm were desirtni 
to be read otherwise according to the marginal ’version, and 
therefore the general rule was made that the marginal ver- 
sion should be followed in reading tin* Scriptures. Iho 
cause which induced the scrib(‘s to t*x])ressly prosciihe 
certain ])assages to be rt*,ad in the marginal version, i will 
now touch on, for not all tlie marginal notes arc various 
r<*adiiigs, but some mark ex]>n*ssioiis wbieb have passed 
out of comiuim use, obsolete words and terms which current 
decency di<l not allow to Ik* n»ad in a jiublic, assembly. 
The an(j*'T)t writ(‘rs, williout any evil iiilc'ntion, empU>yed 
no courrly ]>ariij»]irase, but <*alle.,i things by tlieir plain 
namos. Afterwards, tbrougli tin* spread of «ivil thoughts 
and luxury, words which could be used by the ancients 
wKliout olTenre, came to be considered ohs(*en(*. Tlierewas 
no need for this cinise to change the text of Scripture.' 
Still, as a e<»nc(*shion to the popular weakness, it lM*eam4?the 
custom t(» substitute more de<-cnt terms for w^ds denoting 
Sexual intorconrs**, excreta, Ac., and to read them as they 
ivero given in the margin. 

At any rale, wdiiitev’or may have been the origin of tho 
[*ratti< r oi reading Si-ripture ac<‘ording !(► tlie marginal 
version, it w'lis not that the true interprt'tation is contained 
tin IV in. For besides 1 hat, the Rabbins in the Tiihnud often 
ilifitir from tlie Massoretes, and give other readings wliich 
they ap})rove of, as I will shc»rtly show, certain things are 
found ill tin* margin which appear Jess wairranted by the 
uses of the Hebrew language. For exanqile, in 2 Samuel 
siv. 22, we read, “In Unit the king hath fulfilled tho re- 

^ ti 
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' quest of liis servant,” a constniotion plainly re^lar, and * 
agreeing with that in chap. xvi. But the margin lias it '‘of 
thy servant,” which does not agree with the person of the 
5 verb. So, too, chap. xvi. 25 of the same book, we find, 
"As if one had inquired at the oracle of God,” ihe margin 
adding " someone ” to stand as a nominative to the verb. 
But the correction is not ajiparenlly warranted, for it is a 
common ]>raclice, well known to granim*i,rians in the He- 
brew laiiguairo,, to use the tliird person singular of the active 
verb imj)ersonally. 

The sc<und argument advanced by the Pharisees is easily ‘ 
answered from what has just ])ecu said, nain(‘ly. that the 
scribes bt*sides the Aarious readings callecl attention to ob- 
solete words. For Ihere is no doubt tliat in Hebivw as in 
other languages, clianges of use niad<* many w(»rds obsolete 
and antiquated, and such were found l>y the later scrik^s 
in the sacred books and noted by them willi a ri(*w to the 
lH)oks iM'iug publiely read ac(*ording to eustoni. Fur this 
reason the word is always found marlv<'d b(*cans(‘it8 

gender was urigitialjy eoi))in<ni, and i1 had the same mean- 
ing as tJie Latin (a youni; ])erson). So also the 

Hehnw capital was anciently ca]h‘d Jerusalem, Jiol Jerusa- 
laim. As to tJie ])rououus luinself and lier.M'Jf. I think that 
the later scrilu's cliaiiged ran into jm! (a vioy in'queiit 
<'hange in Hebn^w) wlien they w-ished to (’xj»r(*ss the femi- 
nine geialer, Init that the an<‘i(uts only ilislinjjruislied the 
two gejiders by a ehaiure of vow»ls. 1 may also remark 
that tlie irreuiilar t**nses of er!i,aui vor]»s dilfer in the 
ancient and modern forms, it ludug former]} considered a 
mark of elegaiiceju oin]'loy (vrt.aiii hitlers agreeable to the 
car. 

lu a word, T con]<] easily multiply ]>roofs ot‘ this kind if 
I were not alraid iif abusing the-]).!!!**!!**** of tlw* reader. 
Perhaps 1 shall be aslovl how T beeaine aeijuaiiited witTfi the 
fact that all thes<* expressions are obsolete. I re]>ly that I 
hav<' found tlnmi in tluMinist ancient tre}>rew writers in the 
Bibh' itself, and that tlnn h;LV<‘ n^d bi^en imitated by sub- 
sequent authors, and thus they art* rt*t‘ognized as aniiquatt'd, 
though#tht* language in w'hii'li tlnw oreur is dead. But 
]>erliap« someone may prt‘ss the question why, if it l>e true, 
as I say, thn^ the marginal ntdes of the Bible 


generally 
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mark varioxis readiiigs, there are never more than two 
readings of a i>assage, that, in the text and that insfho 
margin, instead of tlmn' or mon'; and further, how the 
serihes can have hesitated hi^weeii two readings, one of 
which is evidently contrary to gramuiar, and the other a 
plain correction. 

TJie answer to thes(* questions also is easy : I will pre- 
mise that it is ahiiost etu'tain that 1 lit re onee were more 
various readings than those now riM-orded. Ft>r instance, 
one finds many in the Talmud whieli thr Mashoretes have 
neglected, and are so dillVrent one from tlie othiT thatiwen 
the superstitious editor of the llomlierg Bible confesses that 
lie cannot harnionizi* iheiin “ We eannot say anything,” he 
writes, “except what v\(‘ have sjvjd ahov(‘, namoly, that the 
Talmud is g(*iierally in contni(li<*li(ni to the Massoretes.” 
So that, wt^ are nut hound to hold that there never were 
more than two readings of any ])as^*ige, yet I am willingtv) 
admit, and indeed 1 believe that m(*re than two readings 
aie never found : and for the folh>wing reasons (L) The 
cause of the differences of readiiigonly admits of two, being 
generally tin similarity of certain letbTS, so that the ques- 
tion resolved^itself into wdiich shouhl l)i‘ written Beth, or 
Kaf, Jod or* Van, Daletli or Ketli : eaM‘s vvliieh are con- 
stantly o<'(;urring, ami frequently yielding a fairly good 
meaning whichever alternative bo mi opted. Sometimes, 
too, it is a question wlietht.T a vsy liable be long or short 
quantity being determined by the letters called iuutc''s. 
Mor<*ovor, we never asscrtc<l that all thcMnarginal versions, 
witijout exception, marked various readings ; on the con- 
traiy, we have stated that many were due to motives of 
decency or a desire to (‘Xpl.tiu obsolete woras. ( 11.) I am in- 
clined to attril'ute the fact that more than tw^o rcailingsare 
never found to the j^aueity of i'Xtinplars, [>erlia]»s not more 
th.iif'two or tliH-e, b>und by the scribes. In the treatise 
of the scribes, chap, vi., mention is made of three only, pre- 
tended to have been found in the time of Ezra, in order that 
the marginal versions might be attritmltMl to him. 

Howev<*r that may be, if the scrib<js only had three codices 
we may easily imagine that in a given jiassage two#>f them 
would be ill accord, for it would }»e (ixtraordinary if each 
one of the three gave a different reading of the same text. . 
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The dearth of copies after the time of Ezra will surprise* 
no^one who has rearl tlie 1st chapter of Macca)>eefi, or I 
‘ Josephus’s “Antiquities,” Bk. 12, chap. 7, Nay, it aj>pears 
wonderful considering the fierce and daily pTsecution, that 
even these few should have been preserved, Tliis will, 

I think, be plaih to even a cursory reader of the history 
of those times. 

We have thus fliscovered the reasons why there are never 
more than two readings of a passage in the Bible, hut this 
is a long wav friun supposing that we nyiy therefore <*on- ^ 
elude that the Bible was purposely written incorrectly in ' 
such j>a.8sage8 in order to signify some inysttTy. As to the . 
second argument, that some ])assages are so faultily written 
that they are at ]dain v'’riance with all grammar, and 
should have be(*n cornM'ted in the text .in<l not in the 
niaj’giu, 1 attach little wtdght to it, for I am not coneerned 
to say what religious mc»tivt‘ the scrihes may huve laul for 
acting as they did : ]>t>ssi])ly they did so from candour, 
wishing to transmit the buv ex('ui]»lars of the Bible which 
tln^y had found exa<’tly in tlieir original stale, marking tlie 
differences they disco\erf\l in tlie margin, not as doubtful 
readings, hut as siinph* variants. I ha\e myst‘lf eallc*d ' 
them doubtful nvadiugs, beeause it would be generally im- 
possible to .say whi<‘h of tlu* two versions is j>rt‘ferul>]e. 

Lastly, besides these doubtful n‘acLiiigs the scribes 
have (by leaving a liiatus iu the niiddbi of a ]>aragra]'‘h) 
mtirkod several passages as uiutihiled. The Massoret(»s 
have counted ui> such iiistanct*s, and they amount to tnglit- 
amlptwimly . 1 do not know whether any my st ery is thought 

to liirk in the number, at any rate the l^harisees roligionsly 
preserve a certain amount of (mijdy space. 

One of such hiatus oi*curs (to give an instaneo) in Gen. 

4, 8, where it is WTit.teii, ^And Cain said to liis brother 
.... and it came to [)aHS while they wa'ro m the field, Xc.,” 
a space being h^ft in which we should expect to hear what 
it was that Cain said. 

Similarly there are (beside.s J^ose point s we have noticed) 
eight-and-twenty hiatus left by tlu^ scribes. Many of 
those Wifuld not be rc(*i»gnized ae inutila1.t‘d if it w'ere not 
for the empty space left. But I have said enough on this 
subject. 
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CHAPTER X. 

AN EXAMTN\TTON OF THE REMAINING BOOKS OF THE OEB 
TESTAMENT ACOOBOINO TO THE PRECEHINO METHOlE 

ij* 

I HOW pass on to the roinainin^ IBooks of tho Old Tes- 
taniont. Oonconiiu^ iln^ tA\ o hoolvs of Chronicles f have 
nothing jmrticular or import ant to nauark, except that 
they were certainly wTitteii after tlu‘ time; <d‘ Ezra, and i)08- 
sihly after the restin-ai ion of tin* Temple ly Judas Macea- 
baeus/ For in chajx ix. of the tirst iK^ok we tijid a reckon- 
ing of the families who w^ere the tirsl to liv»‘ in Jt'msaleiu, 
and in verse 17 the name.s of the porters, of which two 
recur in Ht liemiah. This shows that the >>o(A's were cer- 
tainly coni}»iled al'ler the n‘l)uilding of the tnjiDr, As to 
their actual writ'T, their aulhonti, utility and doctrine, 1 
come to no e<Mi«'lusj<>u. J havi* alwins ]>et‘n astonished 
tliat. tliey Jtavi* |)ceu ineludt‘d in iht* Hihh* hy men who 
shut out from the canon the houk.^ of WiMlom, Tohit, and 
the others styled ai»oery]»hak I do not- uim at dis]»araging 
their aul horny, Imt as they .<re unnersally received J w’dl 
leave them us they are. 

The Psalms wiTe eollec’ted and divided into five books in 
the time of xla' seeond temjde. f<»r Ps. Ixw vin. was ]mblisht'd, 
according to Philo- Judauis, wliih* king Johoiaeliin w'as stilly 
a prisoner in P)al»ylon ; and Ps Ixxxix. w fieii the same king 
obtained lus lilxTty ; 1 do not think I'liilo would Jiave 
made the statcmmit mflcss either it hsid been tlie received 
opinion in his time, or else had been told liiin by Irust- 
W'ortby ])ersons. 

The ProAcrbs of Stdomon w'ere, I Indieve, <‘ollec‘tt^d at tho 
same time, or at least in the* time ot King Josnih; f(»r in 
chap. XXV. 1, it is written, “ These an‘ also proverbs of Solo- 
mon wliich 1 he num of Hezekiah, king of Judali, co|^d out,” 
I cannot here ]>aKs over in siloiu-e tlie audacity of the 
Babbis who wished to exclude from the sacrt*d canon both 
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the Provi'rhs and Ecclesiastes, and to put them hoth in the ; 
A|K)cryplia. In fact, they would actually have done so, if 
, they had not liglited on certain passages in which the law 
of Moses is extolled. It is, indeed, grie. ous to think that 
H the settling of tlic sacred canon lay in the hands of such 
men ; however, *I congratulat*^, them, in this mstani*e, on 
their suflering us to see these books in que^stion, though I 
. cannot refrain from doubting wlietlier they have trans- 
initted them in absolute good faith; but 1 will not now 
linger till this }>oint. 

I pass on, tlnm, to the ]>rophetic books. An examination 
of these assures me i.hat the pro])hecK‘s Iherein (‘ontained * 
have been comj>iled from other liooks, and are not always 
set down in thf' exact ordrr in wliich tiny were spoken or 
writte*^ by the proj diet s, but are only siidi as were collected 
here t .d tbf^re, bo tliat tiny are but fraginmitary. 

Isaiah began to projheey m the reign of IV.ziah, as the 
writer hiniadf testifies m tlic first vitsc. He not only 
prophesied at tliat. time, but. furthiTmore wrote the his- 
tory of flkit king (see 2 (^hron. xxvi. 22; in a yolnme * 
'^‘iiow lost. That wliich w<‘ possess, we hav«' shown to have 
i Hin taken from tlie chronicles of tht‘ kings of Judah and 
IsxAel. 

We may add tluit tlu» Eabbis* asst'rt that this proidiet 
prophesied in the reign of JVJanas.seh, l>y whom he was 
eventually ]uit to death, and, although this seems to be a 
myth, it yet shows that they di<l not think th<Lt all Isaiah’s 
prophecies are f‘Mant. 

The pro])liccieB of Jeremiah, whicli are relabd liistorically 
are also taken from various i lironides ; for not only are 
"they heaped togetlier confus(‘dly, without any account being 
taken ot dates, but. also the same story is told in them dif- 
ferently in different passiiigi'S. For instance, in <‘hav, xxi. 
we are told that the cau.si' of JiTemiah’s fear -was tlial he 
had prophesied the destruction of the city to Zedekiah who 
consulted liim. This nn.rrative suddimly pa-sscs, in chap xxii., 
to the j»ro]>hef’s remonstrances to Jehoiakim tZedekiab’s 
predecessor;, and the ]>redict.ion he made of that king’s cap- 
tivity ; in chap, xxv., come the revelations granted to 

the prophet previously, that is in the fourth year of Je- 
hoiakim, and, further on still, the revelations received in 
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the first year of the same reign. The continuator of Jere- 
miah goes on hoa 2 )iiig prophoty njK)!! prophtHjy without ar.y 
regard to dates, untiJ at last, in eha}). xxxviii. (as if the in- 
tervening chapt-iTs had l^vn a parenthesis), he takes up the 
thread dropped in chap. xxi. 

Ill fact, th(‘ conjunetion -with which chap, xxxviii. begins, 
refers to the 8th, 9th, and lOtli verst'S of chap. xxi. Jere- 
miah’s last fear is llieri* very diiYereiitly dcMTil^ed, and a 
totally separate cause is given for liis daily retention in the 
court of the prison. 

We may thus elearly see that Ihese jiortioiis of the book 
have been coinjahsl from various sources, and are only from 
this point of view ^'onjprehensibh*. The ])rop]iecies con- 
tained in the remaining ehaptin*^. where Jei(‘nii!ih s})eaks 
in the first person, seem to b*' taken from a bMok written 
by Baruch, at Jeremiah’s dictation. Thoxse. how4n(*r, only 
comprise (as appears from chap, xxxvi. 2) the projiheeieB 
revealed to tlu^ j>rophet fromthetim(‘ of Josiah to the fourth 
year of Jehojakun, at wlueh ]M*riod tin* hook beirius. The 
contents of clia]‘. \lv. 2, <nito cJia^^. li. 59, seem iMken from 
the same volume. 

That the book of Ezikiel is only a fragment, is clearly 
indicated by tlie lir.st \er.M*. For an;»om* may see that the 
coiijuncti<m with wliieli it Ix-trins, refers to something al- 
ready said, and e(miieets what follows Ihereiutli. However, 
not only this conjunction, bn*' tlie whoh^ text of the discourse 
implies oth<-r writings The fact of the jn’t'sent work be- 
ginning in tlic thirtieth year shows t.liat tlie pro 2 >het is con- 
tinuing, not cojnmcn<‘ing a discourse* ; and this is confirmed 
T)y the writer, who j»jj rent I Helically states in verse 3, “The 
Word of the bord (amc oft+m unto Ezekiel the priest, the 
son of Buzi, in the laisl^of the Ohaldeans,” as if to say that 
the pro];iieeies wliicli ln\is a bout to relate are the st‘(juel to 
rmelarions formiTly rcceiv<*d by Ezekiel from God. Further- 
more, Jose] thus, “ Aiitiq.” x. 9, says tliat Ezekiel 2»ropheBied 
that Z(*dekiah should not. see Babylon, wliereas the book 
wc now have not only contains iio such statiuneiit, but con- 
trariwise asserts iu chap. xvn. that he sliould bo taken to 
Babylon as a cajitivo.^ 

Of Hosea I cannot jiosi lively state that he wrote more 
than is now extant in the book bearing his name, but I am 
‘ 8ottNote20. ^ 
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astonished at thft smallness of the quantity we possess, fot 
sacred writer asserts that the prophet prophesied for 
more than eighty years. 

We may assert, speaking generally, that the compiler of * 
the prophetic f)ooks neither collected all tile prophets, nor 
all the writings of those Wi^ have ; for of the prophets who 
are said to have propluisit'd in the reign of Maiiasseh and of ' 
whom general mc‘iition is made in 2 Chron. xxxiiL 10, 18, 
we have, evidently, no ]<rophecies extant; neither have we 
all th '4 pro])hecieri of the twelve who give their names to 
hooks. Of Jonah we have only the prophecy concerning 
the Ninevitcs, though he also Y>R>])}iesied to the children of ' 
Israel, as Wi‘ learn in 2 Kings xiv. 25. 

The hook and the personality of Joh have caused much, 
controversy. Some tlii/ik.that the hook is th(‘ work of 
Moses, and tlie whole iiarra,tivt* merely allegorital Such 
is the o]>iiijoii of tJje Jtahhins recorded in the Talmud, and 
tluy are sn}»j)tn't<‘d 1 y Maiinonides in liis “More Nehuchim.” 
Others helievc' it. to hen true history, and some suppose that 
Job liv|jji ill the time of Jacob, and was marri<»d to his 
daughter Diiuih. A hen Ezra, however, as 1 have already 
slated, affirms, in lus (lommcmtaries, that the work is a 
transla»t ion into fl <d >re w f n »m some other language : I could 
wisli that lie <oii]d adv.'inee moiv cogt*nt. arguments tlian 
he dot*s, for Ts<‘ might tlien eonelude that the Oentilcs also 
liad saered hooks. I niys(»lf leave tht‘ matter undecided, 
hut I conj<‘rturt‘ Job to have heim a Gentile, and a man of 
very stahlo i lmrai’lcr, who at first prospered, then was as- 
sailed with t<*rrihle calamities, and finally was restored to 
gT»»at ha]>]>im‘ss. (He is thus named, among others, by 
Ezeki(‘l. xiv. li>.) I take it that the constancy of his mind 
amid the vicissilndes of liis fortune occ,ri.sioued many men to 
dis])utt* about (rod's proijidence. of at h^ast «.'aused the writer 
of the ]>o»)k ni <juestioii to coni 2 »<*se his dialogues ;«f or tho^ 
contt'ufs, and alho the styh\ &<*eni to emanate far less from 
a man \vreteh*Mlh ill and lying among ashes, than from one 
reflecting at ease in his study. I should also be inclined 
to agree witii Aben Ezra tlmt the hook is a translation, for 
it,s pqetiy seems akin to that- of the Gentiles ; thus the 
Father of G-ods summons a <*ouDcil, and Momus, here called 
Satan, criticizes the I>i\ iiie decrees with the utmost freedom, , 
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But these are mere conjectures without any solid foun- 
, datioii. 

I pass oil to the hook of Daniel, which, from chap. viii. 
onwards, uiidouhted ly conlains the writing of Daniel him- 
self. Wlience the first seven ehaiders are <lorived I cannot 
say; we may, ho\V(*ver, eonjtwture that. ai4 tiiey were nrst 
written in Clialdean, tluT are taken from Chaldean 
chronielt*s. If this (‘ould he proved, it. would form a veiy 
striking? proof of tlie fact that tin* saennlness of Scripture 
deptmds our understandin<j: of tlie doelriues theieiu sig- 
inhed, and not on the words, the lan^na^e, and the ]>hrast‘S 
in whi(*h these doi'tniies are eoiive}(‘<l to ns; and it would 
further show us that. ]»ooks wliieli teacli and s]>eak of what- 
eviT is hii^hesl and best aiveiin.iiiv sac'rod. whatever ]»e the 
ton'jjne in wdii<*h tiiey ai*e written, or tlie nation to which 
they ]»elon.tr- 

We can, how'evi'r, in lliis ease only remark tliat the 
chapters in cjnestion were w'rittt‘ii in Cliahlee, and yet aro 
as sacred as Uk^ rest ot the Bible. 

The first liook of Ezra is so intinialt^ly connected with 
the hook of Daniel that both cir<‘ plainly reeo^miza bio as the 
work of the same antlior. of J<‘wisii In story from 

the time of the first caj»tivjfy onwardt?. I liave no hesita- 
tion in joiiiiinj: to this lJi‘* book of Estlier. tor the eonjiinc- 
tion with -which it lie^ins < an zcU^r to notlniij^^ else. It 
cannot be the same work as that written ]»y Mordet'ai, t\;:% 
in eha}). ix. 20-22, another p-Tson relates that JMordecai 
wrote letters, and tells us tlieir contents; further, tJiat 
Queen Estlier confirmed the da} s of Purini iii their times 
appointed, and that the decree was written in the hook — 
that is (hy a Hebraism), in a ]KM)k kiiovvii to* all then living, 
which, as A hen Ezra and the re^t <*onfess, has now perished, 
lastly,' for the rest of the arts oft Mordeeai, the liistoriau 
^ refers lOs to the ehroiiieles of the kiii^^s of Persia. Tims 
there is no doubt that this Ijook was written hy the same 
person as he who recounted the history of Daniei and Ezra^ 
and who wrote Heheiuiah,' sometimes called the second 
book of Ezra. We may, then,* aflinii lliat all these hooks 
are from one hand ; ]»ut we have no (due w’hatever to the 
personality of the author. However, in order to dcjtermino 
wheiw^e lie, whoever he was, had jj^ained a knowdedge of 

‘ See NoU* 2X. 
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the historiog which he had, perchance, in groat measure 
Ijimsclf written, we may remark that the governors or 
chiefs of the Jews, after the r<?storation of the Temple, kept 
scribes or liistoriographors, who wrote annals or chronicles 
of them. The chroni<>*les of the kings are often quoted in 
the ‘books of ICings, Imt tJie chronieJes of tht‘ chiefs and 
l>riests are (pjoted for the first time in Nehemiali xii. 23, 
and again in 1 Ma(*c. xvi. 24. This is ninlou])tedIy the 
l>o(»k reforn'd to as «‘ontainingthedecrt‘e of Esther and the 
acts of ^lordeeai ; and which, as we said with A ben Ezra, 
is now lost. Fj'oni it were taken the wlnde <‘ont.ents of 
these four 1‘ook.s, for no other aiitlu»rity is quoted by their 
writer, or is knoAvn to ns. 

That these books wei^ not WTitteii by either Ezra or 
Nelunniali is pl«iiii from T^(‘lnnniah xii. iK vlanv the de- 
«<*endantK of tlie high prieNt, Joshua are ti\ieod down to 
Jaddiia, the sixth high ]»riest, wlio wmit to metd Alexander 
the Greaf, wlieii the P<*rsian eni|>m‘ was almost siilidueJ 
(Josiqdius, “Ant.'4i 1<H ),nr wlio,af*(‘ordiiig to riulo-Judecus, 
was the sixth and last liigh priest uiidtu* the Persians. In 
the same chapter of Nelnaniah, verse 22, tUispiuut is clearly 
brought out; “Tin* L<‘Mtes in the <lays of Elmshi)>, Joiada, 
and Johanau, and Jiiddua, woro reeord(‘d tlnef of the 
fathers: also the ])rn‘sTs, to the reigii of Darius the Per- 
sian — that is to say, m the iliroiiieles ; and, 1 supf»oso, 
DO one thinks* that the lives of Neliemiah and Ezra wore so 
jirolonged that they outlived fourteen kings of Persia. 
Cyrus was the fiist who granted the Jews permission to 
rebuild tlndr Teiu]de , tin* ]M*riod between Ids time and 
Darius, fourteei^h and last king of Pi*rsia. extends over 
230 years. T have, thorefor**, no doubt that these books 
'wer(» written after Judas lVla.c(*abanis had restored the 
worship in the Teiiqdo, •for at ti^iat time false lK)(>ks of 
Daniel, Ezra, and Esther were published by evil-disposed 
persons, who wert* almost, certainly Saddueeos, for the 
writings were never roeoguized by the Pharisees, so far 
as 1 am aware; and, altliou^h eertain myths in tin* f^mrth 
book of Ezra are ro]n*ated in tbe Talmud, they must not 
be set down to the Pharisees, for all bat the most igno- 
rant admit that they have boon added by some trifler: 
in fact, I think, someone must have made such addi- 
* See Note 22. 
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tions with a Tiew to casting ridicule on all the traditions of 
. the sect. 

Perhaps these four l>ookB wt*ri* written out and puhlished 
at the time 1 have mentioned with a view to showing the 
peo]>le that the prophecies ot‘ I>aniel had hecn fulfilled, and 
thus kindling their jnet.j, and awakening a ho])e of future 
deliverance in ih(‘ midst of their luisfortunos. In sidle of 
tlieir rec-tint. origin, ilu* hook.s before us contain many 
errors, due, I siij»]»ose, to the with which they were 

WTitten. Marginal rnadiugs, such as 1 Inive nieiitj^ned in 
tile last chapter, are found liere as elsewhere, and in even 
greater ahniidance ; tln^e are, mon‘over. (*ortain passages 
wliieh can only he accounted for hy sup]>osing some such 
cause as hurry. 

However, lu fore calling atti‘uiion to the marginal read- 
ings, 1 w'lll remark that, if ilu* Hiansees are I’ight in sup- 
posing them to have h(H‘n an<‘i(*nt, and the work of the 
original scrihes, we must ])ertorce admit- that these scril)e6 
(if there w’evt* more than one) M*t them do\ni because they 
found tliiit th(* text fnun which they wen* eo])ying was 
inaccurate, and <lid yet not vent.un* to alter what was 
WTitten by tlit ir pn^(h‘c<**<si*rs .md ^u]x‘riors. I need not 
again go into tlie subject a-i longih, and xvill, therefore, 
3n\K;<*t*d to meiitiou some disc ic[»aneies not noticed in the 
margin. 

I. Some error has en ot into the text of tlu* second 
chapter of Kzra, for in ver.-r wv an* told that the total 
of all those menlioiu'd iii tlu rest of the* ehaptor amounts 
to 42,360; but, when we (ome to add up I he several items 
W’'e get as ri‘snll only 20,H1>S. There must, therefore, be au 
error, either in the total or in the details. Tlie total is 
j>robably eorreet, tor it would most likidy l>e well known to 
all as a noteworthy thing ; but tath the details, the case 
woui<f be ddferent. If, llieii. any error had crept into the 
total, it would at, »)nee liave been remarked, and easily cor- 
rected. This view is (*ontirmed by Nehomiah vii., whore 
this chapter of Ezra is mentioned, and a total is given in 
j)lain corr(*spondonoe thereto ;'lmt the details aro altogether 
difEerent- soiue are larger, and some less, than those in 
Ezra, and altogether they amount to 31,089. We may, 
therefore, conclude that both in Ezra and in Nehemiah the 
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details are erroneously given. The coinmoutators who at- - 
tempt to harmonize these evident contradietions draw on , 
their imagination, each to the best liis ability ; and while 
professing adoration for each letbjr and word of 8(*rii>tnre, 
only succeed in jiolding up the sacred WTiters to ridicule, as 
though tljey hnew’ not how to write or relate a jdain 
narrative. Such ]»er.sonK efiect nothing but to render the, 
clearness of Scripture ol>scure. If the Bihh^ could everi'- ■ 
where be iiiterpivdcd after their fashion, there w’^ould be no 
such tlmig as a rational stateiuent of whieli the mt‘aning 
('ould be relied on. However, there is no need to dwell cm 
the suhjed ; o'dy I am convinced that if any historian 
were, to atiem^/t to imitate the proceedings fn^ely attributed 
to tlie writori of tin* Bilfhi, tlie com men tabors would cover ' 
him with ^>dntcni]>t. If it bo blasphemy to assert that 
there are **ny <*rrors in Soripture, what nanu^ shall we apply 
to those ’^ho foist into it, their own fancies, wdio degrade 
the sa^/ed writers till they st'cm to write confused uon- 
souse and wdio dimy the ]»laiin'st and most evident, mean- 
ings/ What ill tilt* -whole Bible can be ]>lainer than the 
fac*'ij that Bzra and his eoinj>anions, in the sc‘(*ond eha]>ter 
u^^'^tht* book attributed to him, have given in detail the 
r.ipckoniiig (»f all tlu^ H<*}>rew's wdio set out with them for 
’^'’Jerusalem Tliis is provcKl by the reckoning Ixdng given, 
not (uily of ihosf* who told their liu(*,age, ]>ut also of those 
wdio W’cre uiiabli' to do so. Is it not e<jual]y ch*ai' from 
Nehemiah vii 5, that- the writt'r merely there cojiies the list 
given in Ezra*’-' Those, therefore, who explain those pas- 
sages otherwise,, deny the plain meaning of Siripture — nay, 
they deny 8cri]>ture it-seK. Tln\v think it pious io reconcile 
one ])assage of S(*ripturi' witli another— a jiretty juety, for- 
sooth, which a<*coiunu)dates the. clear passages to the 
obscure, the con*ee1 to the faii]ly,'the sound to the eprrupt, 

Far he it from me to eall sueh eonimenta-toi’s Idaspho- 
luers, if their motives be pure: for to err is human. But 
I return to ray subject. 

Besides these errors in immericald ('tails, there are others 
in the genealogies, in the history, and, I fear also in the 
prophwics. The pro]>hccy of Jeremiah (chap, xxii.), con- 
ceniing Jechoniah, evidently does not agreci with his history 
as given in Chronicles iii. 1 7-10, and espndally with the^* ;': 
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last words of tho cho.|»ter, for I can hardly see how the 
prophecy, “tlioii shalt die in peace,” can be applied \<y 
Zedohiaii, whose eyivs were duu: out after Iiis sous had been 
slain l>ofore him. If ]»r<>[>hecies an' to he interpreted by 
th<*ir issue, w(‘ must make a chaiif^e of name, and read 
Jecdiojiijili for Ze<h*kiali, and pice lurmt. Viiis, however, 
would be too ]»ara<loxi(*a] a proceeding; so I prefer to leave 
the matter uiiexpiaiiied, I'speeially as tin' erroj-, if error there 
he, must he set dtnvn to the hibtorian, and not to any fault 
in the autlnn-ities. 

<dther dillieiilties I will not toneh as I slionld only 

Weary the reader, and, morei»v<‘r, Im‘ re]»eatine tin* reiiiarlis 
of other writers. For K. Bt'lonio, in face ot the luanifcRt 
contra diet ion in the al)ove-nienti )in*(l L^euealoj^n*s, is eoni- 
]»elled to break forth into these words (see Ins eoiuinentary 
on 1 Chron. viii,). “Ezra (w'hoin he su]>]>oses to he the 
aiithor of the book <d‘ Clironielesj ^^ives diih*n*nt Jianies 
and a dtiferent jjiein’aloij^Mo the sons of llejijamni from 
that w’hii h w** tind in G(‘nesis, and desi rilx'S most of the 
Levites ditfenmtly from Joshua, beeausi* he found oripnal 
diserepjiin'ies.” And, at?am, a little lat(T; “ The jj;<*iiealogy 
of GilH’oii and 4»tl)ers is 4lesi*ril>ed twie* in different ways, 
from diilereiit tables of t‘a<‘li ^^♦‘iiealoi.i'v, and in writiuc^ 
them down Kzra ad<»pted tin' verskm ojveu in tin* majority 
of the texts, and when the auiliority was eijiial lie ^^ave 
hotli.” Thus trraiitin^f that thes(‘ hooks were eoni]>il('d from 
sonrees (vriu’iually iin*orre(t and iinet'rtaiii. 

In fact the ('ommentators, in seekiii;^^ to harmonize dif- 
ficulties, generally do no more than iinlicate their causes : 
for 1 su]>|>os*> no sane [>erson suppt>st's that tlie sacred his- 
torians delibeiateh wTote with the object ol aj>pearing to' 
contradict th inselves freely. 

Perj^aps I sball be fold tliatr 1 am overthrowing the 
aut.lnu-il V of Scrij>ture, foi that, ae<‘ording to me, anyone 
may sus|>e<*t it of error in any passage; but, on the con- 
trary, I Iiav(‘ shown that my ohjeet lias het*u to prevent 
the clear ami uncorrujded [i^jssages being acc,ommodated 
to an<l ( orrupted by the faulty ones ; neither does the fact 
that some passages are corrupt w’arraiit us in susjK'cting 
all. No hook ever wns coniphdely frtH' from faults, yet I 
would asic, who suspects all hooks to he every y^here faulty? 
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Surely no one, especially when the phraseology is clear and 
th^ intention of the author i)]ain. 

*1 have now finished the task I set myself with resj>ect i-o 
the hooks of the Old T<*stament. We may easily conclude 
from what has het‘n said, thai. ]>eforti the time of tJie Macca- 
bees 'there was in) eaiion of sa.f*red hoots,' hut that those 
wliich we now 2 >ossess were stdected from a multitude of 
otlior.N at the period of i-ho restoralionof the Temple hy the 
Pharisees (wlio also instituted the sot form of 2 »J*ayers), 
i\lio iirt^mlone rt‘sjK)nsi})lo for their a<‘('e]»taiice. Those, 
therefore, who wouI<l demonstrate the antliority of Holy 
Scnpture, are hound to show the authority of each sepa- 
ratt* hook ; it. is iic't tmougli to ]»rovt‘ tljo Divine origin of a 
singh) hook in order to ii^er tlio Divlm* origin of thti rest. 
In that case wo slnmld liavo'to assume that the council of 
Pharisees was, in its choici* of hooks, infallilkLi. and this 
could never ]m‘ proved. 1 am led tt) assort tlu^t the Phari- 
sees alone sohrled the hooks of tlie Okl Testament, and in- 
s(Tted them in ilu* canon, from llu‘l‘act that in i^aniel ii.is 
ju'oclaimed doctrine of the Resurrect ion, ■s\hicli the 
Sudducees denied ; and, furtliermoro, the Pharisees jduinly 
ass<U’t in the Talmud that they s(> seh^eted them. For in 
tlie treatise of Sahhatluis, chai)ter ii., folio 30, ]»agt* 2, it is 
written: “R. Jtduida, suriiamed Ihihhi, ri‘pi»rts that the 
exjM'i’ts wished to eonci'al the houk of Eeclesiastes l>eeanse 
tliiw found t]i*^roiii words o]»posed to the law (that is, to 
the hook of the law of Moses). Why did they not hide it ? 
Because it- ht*gins in accordan<*e witli the law, and ends 
ac<ording O' the Jaw;” and a little furtlu'r on we read: 
*‘Tlit‘y sought also to conceal tiie luiok of Prover]>s.” And 
in the. first <‘ha]»1er of th(‘ Ramo tnMtise, fol 13, i»age 2: 
“ V(»rily, uanu' one man for good, ^wen he who was called 
Noghnnja, tJie s<.m of H»^zt;kiah : ior, save for liim, the 
]u)ok of Ezcki«d would ]>oeii concealed, because it agreed 
not with the words of tlie law,” 

It is thus ahundaiitly clear that men t'xpert in the law 
summoned a council to decide wliich books should ])e re- 
ceived irito the (‘anon, and which excluded. If any man, 
therefore, wishes to he certified as to the authority of all 
the hooks, let him call a frosli council, and ask every 
member his reasons. 

m' 


^ iSec JSote 23. 
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The time liai-! now come for examining in the same 
manner the IBooks in the INew Testament; but as I leam 
that th(^ task has been already performed by men highly 
skilled in scicmcc and languages, and as I do not myself 
possess a knowledge of Greek sufficiently exact for the 
task ; lasiJy, as w^e have losl the originals of those books 
which were written in Hebrew, I prefer to decline the 
undertaking. However, T will iou(‘li on those points which 
have most bearing on my subject in the following cliapter. 
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' CHAPTER XI. 

AN INQUIRY WHETHER THE APOSTLES WROTE THEIR EPIS- 
TLES AS APOSTLES ANU PROPHETS, OR MERELY AS 
TBACHKRS ; AND AN EXPLANATION OF WHAT IS MEANT 
BY AN APOSTLE. 

N O n‘ti'ler of the New Testament (mh donht that the 
Aj)(*stles wt^re ; hut a. ]>r(v]*ht‘t does not 

alwavs sp<‘a.lv hy revelation, dm! onlv at nire intervals, as 
we sIiow'kI at tin* i‘iid of Ohaj). I., may fairly inquire 
whelluT the Apostles wrote their Ejuslles a- propliets, hy 
r(‘V(‘latiou and express mand.ale, as Moses, J<‘remiali, and. 
others did, or whether onK as ]>rivate individuals or 
teaeliers, especially as Paul, in Corinthians xiv. 6, mentions 
Two sorts of preaching. 

If we examine the style of the Epistles, we sha-11 find it 
totally different from that- einydoyeil hy tlie ])roj»hets. 

The prophets are continually assertin^^ that they sj>eak 
hy the command of God: “I^hus saifh the Lord,*' “Tht' 
Lord of hosts saith,’* “The eommaiid of the Lord,” A:e. ; 
and tliis was their hahit not only in asNemldie.s of tlie pro- 
j;h<ds, hut also in their epistles wiiil ,i inm^ revelati<uis. as 
a])j>earsfjora the e])istle of Elijah to Jehoram, 2 Cdiroii. xxi. 
12, wliich “Thus saith the Lord.” 

In the Apostolic Epistles wc lind notluni^ of the K<jrt. 
Contrariwise, in 1 Cor. vii. 40 Paul ^speaks aciordinj,' to liis 
own ojanion and in many»pas«ago^> we c(nije acToss doubt- 
and jierplexed j>hrases, such as, “ We tlxink, 1 lu'iV^ore,” 
'‘.'., 1 ^. iii, 28; “Now 1 tliink,”^ Rtuu. \hi. 18, and so on. 
these, other exiirossions are met with very different 
froin'ihose used hy tlu' projdiels. For instance, 1 Cor. 
vii, 0, “ But I sj>eak this l>y permission, not hy conmiand- 
ment;” I givemy judgnu*nt as om^ that hath ohiained m<Tcy 
of the Lord to he faithful” (1 Cor. vii. 25), and so on in 
many other passages. We must also remark that in the 
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aforesaid cliaptor Ibe Apostle says that when he states that 
he has or lias not the preeept or coniniandment of Grodi^'Jie 
does not ini an the ])recopt or commandment of God re- 
vealed to himself, hnt <mly the words uttered hy Clirist in 
His Sermon on the Mount. Furthermore, if we examine 
the manner in wliieh the Apostles ^ve oufl evangelical doe- 
trim*, we shall st*e that it differs materially from ilie 
method a<lo]>t('d by the j»ri»phets. llje A]>ostlos everywhere 
reason as it they were arguing rather than proj»hesyiiig ; 
the }>ro}»liecies, on tin* other hand, contain only dogtnas and 
eominamls G»k 1 is tin rein introdiic'ed as speaking not to 
reason, Imt as issuing deerees hy His absolute fiat. The 
authority of the ]»r(>]»liet6 does not submit to discussion, 
for whos<.»ever wishes to hml rational ground for his argu- 
ments, by that M^ry wish submits them to t‘veryone’s ])riva1o 
judgment Tlli^ Paul, iuasmm*h as he uses rt'ason, a}‘]>ears 
to hav(‘ doin*. h<* says in 1 Cot. x. ]»5, “1 s]»eak as to 
wise men, iudLre ^e wliat T say.’* The ]>r(>]iiets, as we 
shtoved at tl]4' end of Chapter L, did not ])er<‘eiM’ what w’^as 
revealed by virtue of tlieir natural reason, and though flien* 
are certain ^tas^ages in the Pentatemii whieh seem to be 
aj>]H‘iils to iiidii' lion, tlit'\ turn out, on ueartT examination, 
to l>e milling luit. perf‘m]*tory eomiuauds For instam‘e, 
W'Jien Mo.ses saN'J, l)eut \xxi. ‘27, ‘'Heboid, while I am yet 
alive witli yon. lius day ye have heen rt ‘belli on s against tbe 
Lord; and bow much move after iny death,” we must by 
no means e^uniude tliat idosi-s wislu'd to convin<*e the 
Israelites by reason that they would neet‘ssarily fall away 
from the worslijji of the Lord afier lii.N death ; for the argu- 
ment w^ould hav<‘ }»een false, as St'ri]»turi‘ itself shows: the 
Israelilies eontinued faitliful during tlie lives of Joshua and 
the elders, ;)im 1 ait(T\vanls during the time of Samuel, 
David, aij<l S«,lomojj. 'Hierefort tJie wtirds of Moses are 
nn‘rel , m imu-al 'mjuuetioii, in whieh he j>rediets rh<‘torically 
the tutun* b.M-ksliding the peojie so as to im]>ress it 
vividlv on their iiunginat ions 1 say that Moses spoke of 
himself in or<ler to lend likelihood to his j>rediction, and 
not as a ]>roplK‘t by revelation, beeaus<* in verse 21 of the 
same chapter vv(‘ an* told that God n^vealed the same tiling 
to Mos(‘.s in ditT(‘n*nt words, and there was no need to make 
Moses cei*taiu l*y argument of God’s prediction and decree; 
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it was only necessary that it should he vividly impressed 
on rids imaj^ination, and this oould not bo l>etter acooni- 
plished than by imagining the existing contumacy of the 
pooj)le, of which lie had had frequent experience, as likely 
to extend into the future. 

All the ar^ini^nts emx>loyed by Moses in the five books 
are to be understood in a similar manner; they are not 
drawn from ilie armoury of n^asoii, but are m(*rely modes 
of exi>reRsion ealenhitcd to instil with ej9i<*a<'V. and ]»resont 
vividly t » tlu‘ imapiiation the commands of God. 

However, I do not wish ahsolntcly to dcjiy that tl\e 
j>rophetH ever ar^ond from rtwclation ; I f>nly maintain that 
the j>ro})ljets made more legitimate use of argument in jjro- 
]^ortioii as their knowledgt* ajjproached mon' nearly to 
ordinary knowledge, and by this we‘ know that they jk>s- 
sessi'd a kiKtwJedge alcove the ordinary, inasnuieh as they 
]»roelaiiii(*d al»solut(‘ dogmas, d(‘(Tet*s, or judgments. Thus 
M(*seR, the (‘hief of the jnopluds, never used legitimate 
argument, and, on the other hand, tlie long dednetions and 
arguments of Paul, such as W4‘ tiiul ni the E]>istle b the 
Romans, are in nowivSe written fn>m suiicniat ural rt'velatitm. 

Tile modes of (iX]»ression and discourse ad(>])ted by the 
Ajiostles m the Episiles, show very clearly that the latter 
W'ere not- written by re\ elation and Pivine ('oiunuiiid, but 
merely by tin* natural jMiwaTS and judgment of flu* authors. 
Tln-y consist in brotherly adnnmitions and courteous expn's- 
sioiis such as would nev4‘r be em]»loye<l in ]>roplu‘cy, as for 
instance, Panfs ex< use in Romans xv. 15, 1 ]Kl^e Avritteii 

tlu* more boldly unto y<ui In some sort, my bndliren." 

We may arrive at the samt‘ cunelu.sion from observing 
that we never reafl that tin* Ajxistles were <*ommanded to 
VTite, but only that tliev went everywdnTe ]>rea<*hing, and 
confirmed their W'ords wntb signs, 't’lnur ]>erso]Kil ]>resciyre 
aud signs wvre absolutely ne<*eRsar\ for the (onvtTsio.A and 
establishirn'iit in religion i>f the (huitib^s ; as J5iul InniRelf 
expressly states in Rom. i. 11, “Rut T long to see you, that 
I may imjian to yon some spiritual gifi, to the end that ye 
may be established." ^ 

It lUAy be ol>j(M‘ted that we might ])rove in similar fasliion 
that the Ajiostles did not ]>ivaili as propht*ts, for they did 
not go to paiticular places, as the prophets did. h\ the^ 
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! comi^nd of God. We road in tlie Old Testament that 
Jonah went to Nineveh to preach, and at the same time that - 
he was expressly sent there, and told that be must proac|i* 
So also it is related, at great length, of Mos(‘S that he wt‘nt 
to Egypt as the messenger of God. and w£V? lold at the 
same time what he should say to the eliildr^n of Israel and to 
Idng Pliamoh, and whatwimdershe should work before them 
to give credit to his words. Isaiah, Jeremlali, and Ezekiel 
were expressly conin\aiKhMl to }>r<'aeh to the Israeliles. 

Lastly, the propliots only preached what ive- art*^ assured 
hy Scripture tluy had rcc*‘iv(‘d from God. whereas tliis is 
hardly ever said of ihc A]»ost.lcs in the New Testament, 
when they went about to ]>rt‘aclt. On the cont rary, we find 
]>assag(‘s expressly iin]»lying tied the Apostles chose the 
jdaees wliert* they sliould ]>reach (ui their own rest)onsibiiity, 
for tliere was a dift'ert-nce aniountuig ti> a ^juarrel between 
Paul and Paniabas on the subject ("Acts x\. 17, 18). Often 
they "wished to go to a place, but were pre\ented, as Paul 
■writes, Eoin. i. l‘d, “ Oftentimes I ]mr}n*scd to come to you, 
but was let hilberlo;” and in 1 Cor. xvi. ll!, As touching 
our brother A polios, T greatly desired him to come \into 
T<)U with thti bn,‘tljrcn, but Ids wdl) was not at all to come 
at this time : but lie wdll ei»me w licji he shall ha.ve eon- 
veuient time.’’ 

From tli(‘se ex]>rcssj(>ns and diff‘ercn<‘c.s of (>pinion among 
tin- AjM)stles, and also from tln^fact tliat Scri]>tnro nowhere, 
testifies <d* them, as of *ne ancient pro] diets, that tiny went 
by the command of God, oi»e might coiadude that- they 
]>reached as well as wo'ote in th<*ir (Ui]>acity of tc‘aehers, and 
not as prophets: but the (juestiou is easily solved if we 
o]>servt» fhf* diilt^rence between the. mission of an Ajiostlo 
and tliat of an Old Tt*stament }>ro]>het. llic latt(‘,r were not 
allied to preach and jirvojdiesy to all nations, but to o(irtain 
specil?cd ones, and ther(*fore an ox])ross and ] peculiar man- 
date was re(]uir(‘d fo^r each of them ; tlie Apostles, on the 
’ other hand, were called to preach to all men absolutely, 
and to ttuTi all men to religion. Theiv'fore, wliithersoever 
. they went, tdiey were fulfilling Christ’s commandment; 

, ' 'there was no ue<*d to reveal to them beforehand what they 
. should preach, for tli(*y "were the disciples of Christ to whom 
' their Master Himself said (Matt. x. 19, 20) ; “But, when , 
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tier deliver you up, take no thought how or what ye shall 
^ sjaeak, for it shall he given you in that same liour what ye f 
' shall sficak.” We therefon^ eonclude that the Apostles 
were only indebted to s]»et‘ial revelaihm in what they orally 
preached and continned by signs (see the I)eginning of : 
Chap, n.) ; thaWlii<‘li they taught in speaking or writing 
without any eonfirmafory signs and wonders they taught 
from their natural knowledge. (Set* 1 Cor. xiv. 6.) We ' 
noetl not be doterrt'd by the fact that all tlu* Epistles begin 
by eiljTjg the iinj>rimatur of the Apostleslii]*, for the 
A 2 >ostJos, as J will shortly show, wtTe granted, not only the , 
faculty of ]iro]»liery, but. also tlu* authority to tea-eh. We 
may llierefort* admit that they wrote their Ej>is11es as 
AiH)Stles, and for this t ‘tuse twtTv otu* of them began by 
citing the Aposb>bvi im]>rhnaiur, ])ossibly ^vdth a view to 
gaming the attt*ntioii of tin* reader by assCTliiig that* they 
were the jH'rsous wlio hatl made such ma^'k among the 
faithful by tht»ir jjreaelnug, and hati shtnvui by many ma'* 
vellous works that they ’^^ere t<*aehiiig tnu* religion and the 
W'ay of salvation. 1 obstu'vt* that what is said in the 
Ejnstles with regard to the Apo.slt)Ii(* vi)eat ion and the Holy 
Spirit of (tckI whidi iiis]>m*d t hem, has rofenmee to their 
former jmwhijig, exeejd- in thosi* ])assage.s where the ox- 
jTOssions of tin* Spirit of (Jod and the Holy S 2 »irii areusi*d. 
to signify a mind pun*. Tij»nt;ht, and de’voted to God. For 
nstaneo, in 1 Cor. vii. 40, Paul says* “}>ut sin* is liapjuer 
if she so alude, afhT tny judgunuit, and T tJiink also that I 
have the Spirit ot* (lod ” By the H]>irit of God the A^'ostle 
here refers to liis mind, as w’^e may see from the ( onU^xt: 
Ids meaning is follows: ‘'I a«*eount bh-ssed a widow 
who does not wish to marry a seeond husband ; sueli is my 
ojnnion, for 1 have s(‘ttled to live unmarried, and I think 
that I am blessed.” Tlu*reMr«* otliet" similar passages vyldch 
I need not now' <piote. 

As we have seen that the A 2 >oslles wrote their Epistles 
solely by tin* light of natural reason, we must iiujuire how 
they were enabl(‘d 1^) tea(*li by natural knowdedgt* nialtt^rs - 
outsidfc its Soo 2 )e. However, If wv bear in luhnl w hat, we 
said in Chaj>. VII. of this tr<*atise our difficulty will vatiish: ^ 
for althouglx the contents of the Bible entmdy snrj>ass our 
understanding, we may safely disixjurse of them, provided 
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we assTiine nothnig not told ns in Scripture ; by tbe same ,, 
method the Apostles, from what they saw and heard, aiid ' ’ 
from what was revealed to them, wore enabh*d to form and 
elicit many (*onchisions which they would have been able to 
teach to men liad it been permissible. 

Further, althougli religion, as pn‘ached'l)y the Aj)Ostle8, 
does not eonio within th<‘ spher«‘ of reason, in so far as it 
' consists in the narration of the life of Christ, yet its essonoe, 
which is eliic'dy moral, Lik«^ the whole of Christ’s doc- 
trine, ciin readily be apprehended by tlie natural iaculties 
of all. 

Lastly, the Aposlles had no lack of supernatural illumi- 
nation for the purpose of adaj^ling the rtdigion they had ' 
attested by signs to the umlersta'iding of everyone so that 
it might be readily r(*C(‘ived ; nor for exhortations on the 
subject: in fa('t, tlie object of tlie Plpistles is to b^acli and 
exhort men tt) lead that manner of life which each of the 
Apostles iudg(*d best for eontirniing them in ndigion. 

*Wc may here re])cat our former remark, that the A]>ostl(^8 
had received not only the faculty of i>reachiiig the history 
of Christ as jir<;])lii‘t.s, and confirming it with signs, but 
also authority for leaching and (*xhortiijg according as each 
thought best. Paul (2 Tun. i. lib “ Wherennto I am 
a])i>ointed a ])rea.clier, and an aisjstle, and a hjaeher of 
the Gentiles;” and again (1 Tim. ii. /), “ Wh(?reunto I am 
ordained a preacher and .‘.n apostle (1 s}>eak the tnitli in 
Christ and lie not), a teai'Uer of tlu‘ Geutiit^s in faith and 
verity.” These jjassages, 1 say. show clearly the stamp 
both of the apostk‘shi]» and the teachership : the authority 
for admonishing whomsoever and wheresoever he pleased 
is asserted by Paul in the Epistle to Philemon, v. 8: 

“ "Wlieref ore, though T might be much Udd in Christ to 
enjoin th(‘i' that whii^h is convluiieiit, yet,” &c., where we 
may remark that if Paul had r«*coived from G-od as a 
prophet what he wished to enjoin Philemon, and had * 
been bound to s])eak in liis proj>h(iti(,‘ e,apacity, he would 
not have been able to change the command of Q-od into 
entreaties. We must therefon^ understand liim to refer to* . 
the permission to admonish which he had received as a 
teacher, and not as a projhot. We have not yet made it ' 
(juite clear that the Apostles might each choose his own j*/ 
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way of teaching, but only that by virtue iof their Apostle- 
stip they were teachers as well as prophets ; however, if we 
call reason to our aid we shall clearly see that an authority 
to teach implies authority to choose the method. It will - 
nevertheless be, perhaps, more satisfa»r‘tory to draw all our 
proofs from Scripturt' ; we are there plainly told that each 
Apostle chose his particular method (Eom. zv. 20) : ** Yea, • 
so have I strived to preach the gosj)el, not where Christ was / 
named, lest I should build u]>on another man's foundation.” I 
If all th^ Apostles ha<l adopted the same method of teaching, * 
and had all built u]> t he Christian religirm on the same foim- I 
dation, Paul would have luuJ no reason to call the work of a 
fellow-Apostle “anotluT man’s foundation,” inasmuch as 
it would liave been identical with his own : his calling it 
another man’s prov(‘d that eJi»eh A])Ohth‘ built U2> his re- 
ligious instruction on different foundations, thus resem- 
bling other teachers who have tia.ch tlndr own method, and 
prefer instru(*ting quite ignorant pcojde win; have never 
learnt und(T another Tnast.(T, whether the snlqect be science, 
languages, or even the indisjmtable truths of mathematics, ' 
Purthoriiiore, if we go through the Epistles at all atten- 
tively, we shall see that tlu* A]x>stles, wdiile agreeing about 
religion itsidf, are at varian<*e as to the foiindations it rests ' 
on. Paul, in order to strengthen men's r<digion, and show 
them that salAation de]>ends solely on the grac-e of God, 
teaches tliat no ont‘ can ]>oast of works, but only of faith, 
and that no one can Ik' justilied by w^orks (Horn. iii. 27, 28) ; 
in fact, he preaches the ('onqdete doctrine of pred^^stination. 
James, on the other hand, states that man is justified by 
works, and not bj faith only fsee his Epistle, ii. 24). and 
omitting all the disputations of Paul, confines religion to a ' 
very few (dements. 

Lastly, it is iudisinittble that» from these different 
grounds for religion selected by the Apostles, many quarrels 
and schisms distracted the Church, even in the earliest 
times, and doubtless they will continue so to distract it * 
for ever, or at least till religion is separated from philo- 
sophical speculations, and reduced to the few simple doc- 
trines taught by Christ to His disciples ; such a task: was 
impossible for the Apostles, because the Qk)S3>el was then 
unknown to mankind, and lest its novelty should offend 
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lucn’s ears it had to 1)0 ada])l-ed to the dispoBition of oon- 
tcmporaries (2 Cor. ix. 19, 20), and built up on the ground- 
work most familiar and aeceptiNl at the time. 

Thus none of tin* Apostles j)hiloso])hizod more than did 
Paul, who was <*alhHl to j>r<m*h to the Gentiles; other 
Apostles ])rejieliing to tla* Jt‘ws, who (lt*spised philosoj/hy, 
similarly a da j>to(J Ihemselves to the temper of their hearers 
(see Gal. li. 11), and pr(‘aeli<*d a religioji froo from all 
j)liiloso]>hieal speculations. ITow blest would oiir age be 
if it could wit.m*s^ a n’ligioii freed also from all the tram- 
mels of superstition ! 
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CHAPTEE Xn. 

OP THE TBUE ORlOlNxV-L OP THE DIVINE LAW, AND WHEKE- 
FOKE HOKIPTVKE IS O ALL CD BACKED, AND THE WORD OP 
OOD>' UOW TH\T, IN SO FAR AS IT CONTAINS THE WORD 
OP (H)D, IT HAS (JOME DOWN TO US UNCOKKUPTED. ^ ’ 

T HOSPi] who l(K)h Upon the EilJe as a message sent 
flown l)v t'rom,H»‘a\en lo men, will donlftless cry 
Dili that I luivo eoiiiiiihh*d j.h»‘ sin aifainst lhc‘ llt>]y Q-host 
hec'ause J ha\e asserh*<l that the 'Word of God is faulty, 
mutilated, lampered will), ainl iTK-onsistent ; that we ]>o8- 
sess it only in rraj^ju<*nls, and that tin* oiiginal of the 
rovenant vhieh Gt»d made wdiJi Ihe Jt‘ws ha*? been losu 
Ho'we'S'er, I hav(‘ no douht that a little T(‘fleetimi will 
e,a.tise lhi‘m to dt‘Ms1 from their n]>roar: for not only 
reasinj })ut tie* expressed ojuiiious of jn'ophets and a]>ostles 
ojftmly proelaim tint God’s eternal W(frd and ('ovenant, 
in> li'SB tluui true religion, is T>ndnely ins(Ti]>ed in human 
hearts, that ls, in llu' Imman mind, and that this is the 
true original of God’s efUM-uant, stamj»ed Avith IDs owTi 
Si^al, nanirjy, tin* ]d«*a oi' Iliniself, as it wore, AAuth the 
image of IDs Goilliood 

Keligioii was iinj»arted to tin* early Hehrt'ws as a law 
written doAvu, ]»yeause they aa^oh* at that time in the condi- 
tion of elnldren, hut aftt*r\vards Mos(*s (Deiii. xxx. 6) an^ ^' 
Jeremiah (xwi. o3; ]>redieted a^tim(* <*oiniiig wlnai the' 
Lord should writ-f* IDs Iaav in th(*«’ hearts. Thus only tli# 
JeAAS, and Jimongsl t]if*]n (diiefiy tht* Saddiieees, stfuggled 
for tin* law wu’itlen on tahhds ; least of all need those wliO‘ 
bear it inseribeil on tlieir h<‘ai*ts join in th(' contest. Tliose, 
therefore, Avho reflect., will tind nothing in vluit I have 
WTitteu re])uguant either to the Word of God or to true 
r<‘ligion and faith, or eal ciliated to AVt'aken either one or the 
other: oontranAAu'se, they will see that. I have strengthened 
religion, as 1 shoAved at the end of ChajdtT X. ; indeed, ; 
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had it not been so, 1 should (;ertainly liave decided to hold 
my peac*(*, nay, I would even have asserted as a way out of 
all diffiinilties that the Bi!»le contains tlie most profound 
hidden mysteries ; however, as this doctrine has given rise 
to gross superstition and other pi^micious results spoken 
of at the beginning of Cliapt(‘r V., I have ‘thought such a 
course unije(*essary, especially as religion stands in no 
need of su]Ka*stitious adornments, hut is, on the contrary, 
de])rivtxl by such trappings of some of her splendour. 

81 ill, it will be said, though the law of God is written 
in the henrt, the Bible is none the ]r‘ss the Word of God, 
and it iuS no more la,wful lo say of Scrij>lure than of God’s 
Word that it is mutilated and corriij>tcd. I fear that such 
objectors are too anxious to be |h>us, and tliat they are 
in danger of turning religion into su]»erst,ition, and wor- 
shipping paper and mk in place of God s Word. 

I am certified of thus much: I liave said nothing un- 
worthy of Scri])ture <»r God’s Word, and 1 have made no 
assertions whicli T <‘ould not ]>rove by most i))ain argu- 
ment to be true. T can, therefore, rest assured that I 
have advanced nothing ’s^hich is im]>Jous tir even savours 
of impiety. 

I conft‘ss Ihat some profane men, to whom religion is a 
burden, may, from what I have said, assume a licenc'e to 
sin, and without any reason, at the siTn]>le dictates of their 
lusts conclude that Sc.nptu^-e is everywhere faulty and 
falsified, and that therebire its authority is null; but such 
men ar(i beyond the reach of help, for nothing, as the pro- 
verb has it, can be said so right ly that it cannot be twisted 
into wrong. Those who wish to give rein to their lusts are 
at no loss for an excuse, nor were those men of old who 
possessed the original S^Tiptures, the ark of the covenant, 
may, the pr(»phets and ajiostles in jktsoii among them, any 
better than the peo}»le of to-day. Human nature, Jew as 
well as Gentile, has always been the same, and in every 
age virtue has been exceedingly rare. 

Nevertheless, to remove every scruide, I will here show 
in what sense the Bible or any inanimab^ thing should be 
called sacTtd and Divine ; also wherein the law' of God con- 
sists, and how it <*annot be enntaiued in a certain number 
of books ; and, lastly, I will show that Scriptiire, in so far 
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as it teaches what is necessary for ot^edience and salvation, / 
^nnot hare heen corrupted. From these considerations ! 
everyone will he able to judge that I have neither said'*? 
anything against the Word of God nor given any foothold 
to impiety. ^ , 

A thing is catted sacred and Divine when it is designed ^ 

. for promoting i)ie,iy» and continues sa(ired so long as it is ' ^ 
\ religi<.)usly ustnl: if the users cease to he pious, the thing 
ceastiH to be sacred : if it be turned to base uses, that which 
was formerly saert^d becomes unclean and profane. For 
’ iiiKtaijec, a certain spot was named by the patriarch Jacob , 
tin* lu>use of God, because be worsliii>ped God there re-*, 
vealcd t(» him: by the pro 2 >hets IJic same s]>ot was called 
the house of iniquity fst^e Amos v. 5, and Hosea x. 5),' 
bei-ause the Israelii es were, woui., at the instigation of 
Jeroboam, to sai^rifice tliere to idols. Another <*xami)ie puts >• 
th(' matttT in ihe plainest light. Words gain their im'aning 
solely from tlieir usage, and if they an* arranged atx'ording 
to their accepted signification so as to move those who read 
them to devotion, tliey will lieconie sacred, aud the book so ‘ 
written will be sacred also. Jhit if their usage afterwards 
dies out so that the words liave no meaning, or the book 
becomes utterly neglected, wh»*thcr from unworthy motives, 
or l)0<-ause it is no longer needed, then the words and the 
book will lose bqth iheir use and their sanctity: lastly, if , 
these same words be otherwise arraiig(*d, or if their cus- 
tomary ineaiiiag becomt's ])er verted into it.s oj>posite, then 
both the words and the book containing them become, 
instead of sacred, impure ami ]>rofaiic. 

From tliis it f(|lluws that nothing is in itself absolutely 
sacred, or profaue, and uiich*au, ai)art from the mind, but 
only relatively thereto. Ihu.s muph is clear fi’om many 
passages in the Bi ble. J^rimuah (4-0 select one case out of 
many) says (chap, vii, 4), that the Jews of his time were 
wrong in calling Solomon\s Temple, the Temple of God, for, 
as he goes on to say in the same chapter, God’s name 
' would only be given to the Temjde so long as it was fre- * ' 
qnented by men who worship]>ed Him, and defended jus- 
tice, but that, if it becjame the resort of murderers, thieves, 
idolaters, and other wicked persons, it would be turned 
, into a den of malefactors. 

♦ -a:. ^ ^ 
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Scriptnro, cunoiisly enough, nowhere iells us what be- 
eame of the Ark of the Covenant, though there is no doubt 
that it was cl<‘8troyed, or burnt together with the Temple ; 
yet there '^va^ nothing ^vhieh thi* Hebrews eonsidered more 
saer^nl, or lield in greater revereiu*e. Tims Seripture. is 
Ra(*re<l. and its words Divine so long as it «tirs mankind to 
devotion towai-ds (4od: but if it. Ik* utterly ni'gleeted. as it 
fi)rnierly uas by Ihe Jew’s, it bivtnnes nothing ^ 
and ink, and is hD 1.(» he desecrated or corrupted: still, 
though S<Ti]>tnr«‘ he thns eornipled or destroyed, <ve must 
not say tliat the AVord of Cod has suffered in like inaiiuer, 
else w’e shall lu' like the Jews, wlio said that the Temple 
■wliicli w'cmid tlum he tin* Templo of Cod had perislnni in 
the flames. Jort'iniah tells us this lu ri‘S]M*et to the law, 
for he (‘indes the nngodJv of his time, “AVheri*fore 
Riiy you we are niashrs, and tin* law of the Litrd is with 
usV Hureiy it has he<‘Ji given m vain, it is in vain that the 
jHni of the s<Tihos” (has heeii m.i<]e) — that is, you say 
falsely that tlu* Seripture is in voiir power, and that you 
]»osst*ss the law of <h>d ; for \o li/ive made jt of noiit* eff'eet. 

So also, v\h<‘n Moses broke the lirst tables oi the law', he 
did not ]»v any means east the Word of (hxl fnmi his 1 muds 
in anger and shatter it — sneh an aetion svould he ineonceiv- 
alfle, either of M(*ses or <»1 (^od's Word - In* only broke the 
tables td' stone, w]ii< li, though tln yliml htdore been holy from 
Containing tlie tovniaiit \vheiev\ jtli the Jews had hound 
tht*uise]ve.s in ohedien<-e t.> (bwl, had entiredy lost their 
fianetily wlnni the eoveiiant liad ]»een violated by the wor- 
g]ii]> of tile ( aif, and were, llierefore, as liable to fK^rish as 
the ark of the covenant. It is thns scarc^Jy' tu he wondered 
at, that the ongiuaJ do<unjenls of Moses are no longer 
extant, nor that the hooks w<* ]M>ss<‘hs nnd. with the fate 
W(‘ hj|ve des<'ril»ed, when we consid(*r that the true original 
of th»* Ihviiie c<>veiiaut, tin* most sacred object of all, has 
totally perished. 

Let them cease, th<*refor«*, who accuse ns of impiety, inas- 
much as we have said iiotlimg against the Word of God, 
neither have w<* cornijdcd it, hut let tlj<*m keep thtjir anger, 
if they wmiM wreak it justly, for the ancients whose malice 
desecrated the Ark, tJie Ti*m]»le, ami the Law of Cod, and till 
that was indd sacred, subjecting them to corruption. Fur- 


«»4.J 
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thormctre, if, according to the saying of the Apostle in ; ' 
S^Oor. iii. 3, they possessed “the Epistle of Christ, ivritten 
not with ink, hut with the Siiirit of the Imng God, not in 
tables of stone, hnt in the fleshy tahl 's of the* heart,” let ; 
them cease to worship the letter, and he so anxious con- ^ 
<*t*rhing it. ^ 

I tliink I have now sufficiently shown in what respect 
Script iirt* shonltl he aeconnte<i sacred and Divine; wo may 
now st^-i what sliould rightly )>e nmii*rstood by the ex-, - 
pr<‘Ssioh, the AV< )r. 1 nl t In* Lord ; (h‘har (the H(‘brew original) 
signitie‘s word, speech, (‘ouiniand, and thing. The causea * 
hu' which a thing is in lltd)rew said tt) b<* of God, or is 
rcferrixl to llini, have betm alrea<ly d< tailed in 01iai>. L, 
and we can therefrom eatily gather what meaning Scripture 
attaehes to tin* ]>hras(‘s, the wt>rd, the sp(*ecli, tin* command, 
or the thing ot (lod. 1 nc«‘d not, tlu*ri*h)re, re])eat what T 
there said, nor what '^vas sliown under the third head in 
the chii liter oil !nirach‘s. It is enough to mention the i 
r(*]>etitiou for tin* better iind(Tstuinling of wliat 1 am about 
to say --'V i’/ .that tin* Wonl of the Lord when it has reference 
t.o auvone I Hit (to<l ITimself, signilies that Divine law 
tn'ated of ill (dia]). IV. ; in other words, i\*iigioii, tuiiversal 
and <'.alioli<' to the whole liuman race, as Isaiah dt*s(;ribe8 
it (eliap i. 10;, teaching tliat the tnn* way of lift* consists, 
not in ceremonies, but in < hardy, and a true heart, and 
callingd indillereidl} Oturs Law and God’s W(U’d. 

The expres^iion is also u‘<ed motaj»honcally for tlic order 
of natun* and d<*stiny {which, indet*d, actnaJly de]>eiid and 
ftillow from the ♦‘ternal mandate of the Div im* nature), and , 
t*S])<a*ialiY for Mi#h ]»arts of siuli tu’der as wert* for<*seen by 
the propi)(‘ts, for the pn»phets ditl not j>ere<*ive future events 
as tht* rt'sult of natural causes, but as tlu* fiats and decrees 
of (Sod. Lastly, it is e]Ti]>loy(‘d ffu* the commaud^of any 
]>roj»het, in so far as lie had ]KTceiycd it ly his ])eculiar 
faculty or ]iroj>hetic gift, and not. hy the natural light of 
reason ; this usi* s] usings chit‘fly from the usual prophetic 
eonce[)tion of God as a legislator, which we remarked in 
Chap. lY. There art*, then, tliret* caust's for the BibWB 
being called tlu* Word of God: b(*cause it teaches true reli- 
gion,’ of whieli God is the tdcmal Founddi* ; because it nar- 
rates prediclions of future events as tliougli they were 
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decrees of God ; because its actual authors generally per- 
ceived things not })y their ordinary natural faculties, but b^ 
a power peculiar to themselves, and introduced these things 
perceived, as told them by God. 

Although S<;rii>ture contains much that is merely hislo- 
rical and can be pcr(ioiv<.*d by natural reason, yet its n^ime 
is acquired from its chief subject matb^r. 

We (!an thus easily see how God can be said to be the 
Author of the Bible : it is because of the true religion therein 
contained, and not becatisc He wished to communicate to 
men a certain number of books. We can also learn from 
hence the r*‘asoa for the division into Old and N^*w Testa- 
ment. Tl. was made because the prophets who preached 
religion before Christ , preached it as a national law in virtue 
of the eovimant entenHl into under Muses; while the 
Apostles who came after Christ, preacln^d it to nil nioii as a 
universal religion solidy in virtue of Christas Passion : tlio 
cause for the division is not. that the two parts are different 
in doctrine, nor that they were wi*itten a^s originals of the 
covenant, nor, lastly, that the catholu* religion (which is in 
entire harmony with our nature) was new excei)t in relation 
to those who had not knowm it : it was in the world/’ as 
John the Evangelist says, '*and the woild knew it not.” 

Thu.s, even if we lia<l fewi^r hooks of tht* Old and New 
Testament than wo have, we should still not hi* dejuived of 
the Wonl of trod (which, as we have Siiid, is kltiitical with 
true religion), t'veii as we do not now hold ourselves to l>e 
deprived of it, though we lack many ('anlinal writings such 
as the Book of tin* Law, wliicli was ndigiously guarded in 
the Tem])le as tin* original of the CoveiiiDut, also the Book 
of Wars, the Book of Clironicles, and many others, from 
wlienct* the extant Old Testament was taken and compiled. 
The above conclusion mSy bt» supported by many reasons. 

1. Because 1 lie 1 )Ook s ol I »otli Test aments were not written 
by ex]*ress command at one place for all ages, but are a for- 
tuitous c(dl<'cUoii of the works of m(?u, writing each as liis 
period ami dis]>osition dictatt*^. So much is chsarly shown 
by tilt* call of the ]»roidiets who were bade to admonish 
the ungodly of their time, and also by the Apostolic 
El»ist]eB. ^ 

n, Be<'ause it is one thing to imderstaoid the meaning of 
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Scripture and the prophets, and quite another thing to un- ' 
iferstand the meaning of God, or the actual truth. This 
follows from what we said in Chap. IT. We showed, in .. ‘ 
Chap. VI., that it applied to historic narratives, and to 
miracles : but it by no means applies to questions concern- 
ing true religiomand virtue. 

in. Because the books of the Old Testament were selected 
from many, and were collected and sanctioned l>y a council 
of the Pharisees, as we showed in Chap. X. The hooks of , 
the New*Testiunent were also chosen from many by councils 
which reje(‘ted as spurious other books held sacred by 
many. But these councils, both Pharisee and Cliristian, *. 
were not comi)oscd of prophets, but only of learned men 
and teachers. Still, we must grant that, they were guided 
in their choice by a regard for the Word of Cod ; and they 
must, therefore, liave known what the law of Cod was. 

IV. Be<’auso the A]>ostlea wrote not as pro] diets, hut as 
teacliers (s(»e las! Chajiter), and chose whatt-vor method 
they thought Lest adapted for those whom they addressed: 
and conse(iueiitIy, there are many tilings juihe Ejastles (as 
we showed at the tnd of the last Ohapbu*; wliicli are not 
ne<*essary to salvation. 

V. La.stly, b(‘cause there are four Evangelists in the New 
Test aim mt, and it is scarcely credible that God can have 
design <‘d to narrate the life of Christ four times over, and 
to communicate, it thus to mankind. For though there are 
some dotaiLs related in one Gos]»el which are not in another, 
and one often helps us to understand another, we cannot , 
thence conclude that all that is set down is of vital impor- 
tance to us, and^that God chose the four Evangelists in 
order that the life of Christ might b<‘ better understood ; 
for each one preached liis Gosjiel in;i sei>arat.e locality, each 
wrote it down as he prc?tched it,^n simple langu^e, in 
order that tlie history of Christ might, he clearly toH, not 
witli any view of explaining his fellow-Evangelists. 

If there are some passages which can he better, and more 
easily understood by comparing the various versions, they 
are the result of chance, and are not numerous : their con- 
tinuance in obscurity would have impaired neither the clear- 
ness of the narrative nor the blessedness tff mankind. 

We have now shown that Scripture con only be called 
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the Word of God in so far as it affir.ts religion, or the Divine 
law; we must nowjxnnt out tlialjn roMjM^ct to these qnes- 
tions, it is neither faulty, iaiupereJ with, nor corrupt. By 
faulty, tanijKTcd witli, and c(»rru])t, I here mean writhmso 
ineorreci ly that the luc^aniug caimiit In* arrived at hy a study 
of the language, Jior from the authority, of Scrijituro. I' 
will not go to such lengths as to say that. I he insofar 

as it eoutaiiis the Divine law, has always ])reservod the 
sauj<‘ Vowel-] loints, the sain(‘ letters, or the same words (I 
J(‘av<‘ Tins to h(^ ]>roved hy the Massoreles aiid oilier wor- 
shi]»]>«*rs <»f tht‘ h'tlor), I <ndy maintain tliat the meaning 
In whi( h alon<* an utteT-anee is entitled to he calhsl Divine, 
has eome down t<» us uueorru]de(h even though the original 
wording may h.ive Ikhmi uu>re oHeu elaniged than we sup- 
2K)so. Su< h alterations, as J havi^ said above, detract 
nothing f r<»m the Divinil} of tlu* Dihle, for the Bilde would 
hav(' been no less Divine had it b<*en written in different 
words or a djti'ereiit language. Tliat the Divine law has 
in Biis sense <*onie <lovNn to us un<‘<irni]>tt‘d, is an assertion 
wliieh admits of no disjmte. For from tlu‘ Hibh‘ itsdf we 
learn, without tlu' smalli‘st ditlh'ulty or amluguily, that 
its eardinal javeejjt is: ^I'o love Ood al^we all tilings, mid 
oiieV neighbour as one's si‘Jf. This i*aiinot he a spurious 
passage. U(»r <lu(‘ to a hastv and mistaken scribe, for if 
the Bible hcul ever ]nit- forlli a different doi'trnie it would 
have liad to ehaiigt' the whole of its tea<liing, for tliis is 
the corn(*r-stoie^ of religion without w'hieli the whole fahric 
wumid fall he.adl< mg t<» the ground. The Uibh* would not 
]>e th<' work we have be(‘ii ei^amiiiing, l»ul. something quite 
diftVreiit. 

We remain, then, unshaken in our helief that tliis has 
always bet*u tlie doetripe of Scripture, and, consequently, 
tliat no error suffichuil so vitiate^ it eaii liiive crcj)1 in with- 
out bhing iiistanlly o]>serv<‘d by ail; nor can anyone have 
sueroeded ill tampering with it and escajx^d the discovery 
of his malii'c. 

As tins corner-stone is intact, we must jiorforce admit the 
same of wdiatevcT otliiT j^assages are indisjiutahly dqxm- 
d(*nt on it, and are also fundamental, as, for instance, that 
a God exists, that He* fores(*cs all things, that He is Al- 
mighty, that hy His dec'ree the good prosper and the wicked 
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come to naught, and, finally, that our salvation doptuids * \ 
sojely on His grace, 

ITiese are dodrines which Scripture jdainly t^^aches 
througliout, and which it is hound to teach, else all the 
rest would be emjdy and baseless ; nor (^an we be less }>osi- . 
tive -about otlier% inoraJ doctrines, wliicli fdainly are built 
upon this universal foundation — for instance, to ujdiold 
justic-^i, to aid the weak, to do no niur<h‘r, to rovt*tiio man’s 
goo<ls, Ac. Prec4‘pts, I rt*]><vit, such as these, human 
malice aed the la]>seof ages are alike powerless tc> destroy, 
for if any j)art of iheiu ])erisli<*d, ii.s loss would hnme- 
diaUdy be supplied from the fundaimudal pnnei]»le, esj)e- 
cifilly the doetniie of eharily, whi(*h is ev(‘rvwlit‘re in lK»th ' 
Testaments extolled abov^^ all others. Moreover, tliough it 
be tnxe that there is no er»neeiyable crime so Ininous tliat 
it has never i»eeii commit t(Ml, still there is no one who 
would attempt in ext* use for his crimes to destroy the law, 
or intrcxluco an im])ious doctrim^ in the platv of what is* 
eternal and salutary ; nieirs nature is sc» constituted that 
everyone (be ho king or sul)ji‘ct) wht> has committed a base 
action, trios to deck out his comluct with sjmrious excuses, 
till he seems to havt‘ done nothing but vliat is just and 
right. 

Wo may ooncludo, thorofi»ro, that the wliole l)l^ino law, 
as taught ]>y Scri]>ture, hits come down to us uiicorru])ted. 
Besides this there are certain fact.s which we may be sure 
have been trausmitted in good faitli. For inslain*e, tlie 
main facts of H(*brew history^ which were £>erfe<dly well 
known to ♦*ver}one. Tlie JewxsJi j)eo[»Je were accustomed 
in former tiin<‘s chant tin* am ient liistoiy of their nation 
in psalms. The main facts, also, oi Christ’s life and ]>as- 
sion were imiuediatcdy sj>rea.il al)rp[id through tlie whole 
Roman empire. It is tlW'refore «i;arc(‘ly credible, unless 
nearly everybody <*ousented thereto, which we cannA. sup- ji.. 
X) 0 »e, that successive gem*ratious have hand('d , 

broad outline of the (los£>el narrative oth(;r\. ' 
they received it. , 

Whatsoever, therefons is*Bpurious^ or faulty (iiiii only 
have rof(‘reace to de1.ails— some circumstances in one or 
tjie other liistory or pro£>he-cy designed to stir the peoj»le 
to greater devotion ; or in some miracle, with a view of , 




confounding pliilosopherB ; or, lastly, in speculative matters 
after they had become mixed up with religion^ so that some 
individual might i)rop up his own inventions with a pre- 
text of Di%nne authority. But such matters have little to 
do with salvation, whether they Ix^ corrupted little or much, 
as I will show in detail in the next cLaptor, though 1 think 
the question suffioi«*ntIy plain from what I have said already, 
especially in Cliai)t.er ll. 
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^ CHAPTER Xm. 

IT rs SHOWN THAT S(UtIPTT7RE TEACHER ONLY VERT SIMPLE 
DOCTKTNES, SUCH AS STTFPICE FOR RIGHT CONDUCT. 

• 

I N the Reoond cluiptcT of this treat iko we jM>iiit(it3|iOut that 
the propliets W(‘re j^ifted with extraordinary powers of 
imagination, but not of understanding ; also that God only 
revealed to them such tliyigs as are verv simple — not philo- 
sojihic mysteries, — and that He ada]>ted His communica- 
tions to th(*ir previous opinions. We fnrtlnT show'^d in 
Chaj). Y. that Scripture only transmits and t.('aches truths 
whkdi can readily be comprehended hy all; n(W deducing 
and comahmaling its conclusions from definitions and 
axioms, but narrating ojuite simidy, and confirming its 
statements, with a view to insj>iring }>elief, by an apj>eal to 
experience as ex<uii])lified in miracles and liistory, and set- 
ting forth its truths in tlit^ st.jl<» and phraseology wliich 
would most aj)peal to the popular mind (cf. Chaj>. VT., tliird 

division). 

Lastly, we demonstrated in CHiap. Vli. that, the difficulty 
of understanding Scnj>ture lies in the language only, and 
not in the abstniseiicss of the arguuKuit. 

To these considerations we may add that the Projihets 
did not preach oi^to the learned, hut to all J(‘w^s, without 
exception, while tfie Aposth^s were wont to tt,*ach the gos]>el 
doctrine in churches where there were public meetings; 
whence it follows that Scigjptural djjctriue tjont-ains no lofty 
i^peculations nor ])hilosoj»hic reasoning, but onlj* very 
simple matters, such as could be uiidersttiod by tlic slowest 
iutelb'gence. 

I am consequently lost in wonder at the ingenuity of 
those whom I have already mentioned, who detect in the 
Bible mysteries so profound that they cannot lie explained 
in human language, and who have introduced so many 
2 >liilosophic speculations into religion that the Church 
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fe#^sAVvr.i;. 

li&, aii alcaSemy, and religion like a seieTiice, or rather ; 

depute. . ' 

It IS not to "be wondered at that men, who boast of post- 
Ifsessing superpatnral intellig 4 mee, should be* unwilling to 
^^^gdeld the palm of knowledge to philosophers who have only 
'■“vtheir ordinary faeulties ; still T shoald sui*|>rised if I 
V found them tt*a(*hiiig any new s 2 »oeulativt* <ioetrin<*, which 
" 'was not a eoniuioui>liice to those Gt'iitile ]>lul<)sophors 
‘ whom, in spih* of all, they stigmatize as blind ; for, it‘ one 
' inquires wJiat tlies<* mysteries lurking in Serij>tur»itmay be, 
one is emufront-ed with iiothi?ig but. tlie reflt*etj(»iis of Plato 
or Aristotle, or the like, 'which it would often be easier for 
' an ignorant man to dream than for the most a(*coini>liblied 
^ scholar U> wrest out of the Bible., 

However, T do not wish to affirm absolutely that Serij*- 
' ture contains no doctrm(‘s in the sjdiert* <d‘ ]»hil(>sc> 2 >hy, for 
. in the last (‘lia.})ler I ]>oiiited out soiiii! of tlie kind, «‘is 
fundamental 2>rinciples ; but 1 go so far as to say that su(*h 
doctrines are very few and veiy siiiij^le. Their j>recis0 • 
nature and d(*fiiiition J will now sot forih. Ihf* task will 
easy, for we know that Seri]>iiire does not aim at im- 
parting scientific knowledge, and, tljerc'fore, it d<*ma.nds 
from men nothing but ob<‘dien<* *, and censures obstinacy, 
but not ignoran<*e. 

Furthermore, as obedi(*nc*e to God consists solt*ly in love 
to our neigh hour - for whosoever loveth his neighbour, as 
a means of obeying God, hath, as 8 t Pa, ill says (Itom. xiii. 
8 ), fulfilled the law, — it follows tliat no knowledge is com- 
mended in the Bible save that wliicii is necxissary for 
enabling all nieii 1 o obey God in the i^i aimer slated, and 
‘ without which thev would become robeUi<»us, or without the ’ 
disci 2>line of obeilienee. 

Other sjieculative quislions, wiiich ha\'e no direct liear- 
ing ort tlxis object, or are coiie,crnc*d with the knowledge of 
y natural (‘veuts, do not af[«*et Bcrijiture, and should be 
entindy sepa-rat-ed from religion. 

Now, though everyone, as we have said, is now quite 
^‘able to S(M* this tnith for himself, T should nevertlielesa 
,^;'wis}i, considering that the whole of lti*ligiou depends 
; thereon, to exjduin the entire <]uestion more accurately and 
;^early, To this end I must first prove that the iutollectujal 
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or accurate kiiowled^ of God is not a fifift, bestowed npon 
aB good men like obedience ; and, further, that the know- 
lexlgo of God, refjuired l>y Him through His jirophets from 
everyone wifliont t‘xe,eplion, as needful to»]>e known, is 
simply a knowJ(‘dge of His Divine justice and charity. 
Botn these j)oints are easily prove.d from Scjripture. The 
first plainly follows frrun Exixlus vi. 2, where God, in order 
to show th<* singular gra.et‘ boKtowf‘d uj)on Mt»ses, says to 
him: “And I a]>pcared unto Al^ralutin, unto Isaac, and 
unto Jaf-ob by th<" nimie of El Sadai (A. V. God Almighty); 
but b> iny name Jt‘lio\ah was 1 not known ti> thlm ” — for 
tlie better ^nd^*rst^^lKlJng of whi<‘h passiige I may remark 
that L 7 S(f(hn, ill Hfbrc'sv, signifii'S i.lu* God who suffices, in 
that He gives to ev(Ty man that whieh suffiees for him; 
and, although Sifthn is oibui used ly it sell’, to signify God, 
we cannot doubt that the w'ord ICI ((b>d) is ev<*rywdiere 
understood. Finiln'rmore, we must note tha^ Jehovah is 
the only wonl found in StTiptiire with the ineiuiiug of the 
absolute essenee ol‘ Gcxl, wdtliout reterenee to created 
things. The ,Tew^ maintain, for this reason, lliat this is, 
strictly sjieaking, the only name of God; that the rt‘st of 
tlu' words us(‘(l ar<' merely titles; and, in truth, the other 
nam<‘s of Go<i, wdietlier they be substantives or adjectives, 
are merely aitrihutive, a.nd belong U* Him, in so far as Ha 
is coneeived of in relati(»n to cr<*ab*d things, or manifested 
through them Tliu^ bJl, or FAfuh, signifies powerlul, as is 
W'cll known, and only applies to God in resjietl to His 
Bupr(*iua<*y, as wlien w^e call l^iiil an a]H)stle; tln» faculties 
of his jK>wer are set. forth in an .iceompanying adjective, as 
E/, great, awful, 71st, inercifnJ, or else all are under- 
stood at once by the use of El in the ]>lural number, witli a 
singular signification, an expression trequoiilly ado]>ted in 
Scripture. • » ^ 

Now, as God ttdls Moses that He wais not know'ii to the 
patriarchs by Hie naiiu* of J«*hovah, it follows that they 
were not cognizanl (d* any a.ttriluite «>f God which expresses 
His absolute essence, but o!iJ\^ of His deeds and promises— 
that is, of His ]H)wtT, as mauifest.t‘d in visible tilings. God 
docs not thus spt^ak to Moses in order to accuse the patri- 
archs of infidelity, but, on the contrary, as a means of ex- 
tolling their belief and faith, inasmuch as, though they 
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possessed no extraordinary knowledge of God (such jis 
Mosos liad), they yet acce]>1;ed His ]»roTijifl(*B as fixed and 
certain ; whereas Moses, though his thoughts al^ont Grod 
were more t^xalted. nevertheless donhted ai>out the Divine 
promises, and complained to God that, instead of the pro- 
miscAl deliverance, the }>rosj>ects of the Israelites had 
darktnied. 

As tht‘ patriarchs did not know the distinctive nanit* of 
God, and as (rod inentums the fact to Moses, in praise of 
their fajtli and siiigl<*-h<*aii.(Mln<‘}‘S. and in contrast U> tlio 
extraordinary grace granted to Moses, it follows, as we 
stated at first, that men are not hound l>y decree^ to have 
knowledge of the attrihntes of God, such kmnvledgi' htdiig 
only granted ttv a few of the faflhful : it is hardly w^>rt]i 
w hile to <1 note further (‘xamides from Scripture, for every- 
one must recognize that knowliMlge of (Sod is not equal 
among all goo(] nnui. Moreover, a man cannot Ix' ordered 
to lie wise any nior(‘ than lie can he ordered to live and 
exist. Men, w'omeTi, and tdiildren are all ahkti able to ofay 
hy eommandinent, hut not to he wise. If any tell xis 
tliat it is not iK'cessary to understand tlu‘J>iviue attrihutes, 
hut that we must, hidieve them siinplv witliout proof, he 
is plaijjly tritluig. For wdial is» inviSihle and can only Ihv 
perceived hy 1h<^ mind, <*.uinot. fn‘ apprehended hy any 
other means than ]>roofs; if art‘ ahsent the object ni-.. 

mains ungras[»cd; Ilier.qn** On n of what has been hoard ori^ 
such sulgects no more iudicuU-s or attains to their meaning 
than the wor<ls of a ]>an*ot or a luipjxd speaking without 
sense or signification 

Bchn. T ])r(M*.'edI ought to explain ln1^v it crunes that we 
ar<“ (d'tcii told in Genesis that, the ]»atriarchs preached in 
tlie name of Jehovah, such ht in<^ in ]hmi e-onlmdiction to 
th(‘ t(;yt ahov(' <|uoted * A r<*ference to wdiat was said in 
<hiaj>. VIII. will rea<Uly ex]dain the ditficulty. It was 
then* shown that the writer of the Pi‘utatc‘uch did .not 
always sj^eak of tilings and ]daees l>y the names they bore 
ill tlie times of wliich he was ^vriting, Imt hy the names best 
known to his contemporarit's. Go<l is t.hus said in tli6 
Pentateuch to have been ]>reached l»y thi* patriarchs under 
the name of Jidiovah, not })ccause such wtis the name by 
whicli tlie patriarchs knew Him, but liei^use this name was 
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tlje one most reverenced by the Jews. This point, I say, 
nrnst necessarily be noticed, for in Exodus it is expressly 
statcvi that Ood was not known to tlic patriarchs by this 
namt^ ; and in vdiaj>. iii. 13, it is said that Mdses desired to 
know the name of God. Xow, if this name had befm al- 
ready known it Vould have lK‘cn known to Moses. We 
must therefore draw tin' eoneliision indicatt^d, nanielv, that 
tile faithful jM-triurehs <lid JU)f know this name* of God, and 
that the knowledeo of God is bestowt^d and not commanded 
by thi‘ U^eity. 

It is now timi* t(» pass <m to our S4‘cond point, and show 
that God tlmm^h His]>ro]h<*tsre(jmrt^d froiu men no other 
knowled^4* of IJiiiis«df Ihau is contained in a kniiwled^e of 
His justice- and charity-*- that is, of attrilmtes which a certain 
manner of life will enable men to imitate. Joreniiah states 
this in so man} wor<ls (xvii. 15, HJ): “Hid not thy father 
eat, ami drink, and do )udi.ni^<‘id and jiistiei^r , nd then it 
was well with him. He ]ii<lt^^(‘d the cause*, of the poor and 
ne4*dy ; then it wa-svell wdth him: was not this to know 
Me? saith the Ijord." Tin* words in chap. ix. 24 of tlu* 
same book *an* (vpially cl<‘ar. “ lint let him that jjjlorieth 
tilery in this, that Ik* uiiderstandeth and kn4>W(‘th Me*, that 
I am the Lord which exercisi* loving-kindness, judgment, 
and righteous nc’^.'^ in the eaiih ; for in these things I do- 
light, saith the Lord.’’ Tiie same doctrim* may he gathered 
from Exod. xwn. tJ, wIkt** God revealed to Mosi's (uily 
tiiost* of His attribut(‘s wlii<*li disjday the Divine jnslic^* and 
<*hanty. Lastly, W4* may call attenhon to a passage in 
John whieli we shall d}s(*nss at inon* length hereafter; the 
Apostle explains 1>e nature of God (inasmuch as no one 
has beheld Him) throu^li 4*iiarity onl}, and c*)ne1udes that 
he who possesses charity })Ossesses, am d in very truth knows 
God. • . , 

We have thus seen that. Moses, Jeremiah, and John sum 
up in a very short- compass the knowledge of God net*flfu] 
for all. and that they stat.<* it t-o eonsist. in 4‘xa(*tly what- we 
said, namely, that God is sii^iromely just, and suj>remely 
ihercifiil— in other words, the one jierfect pattern of the true 
life. We may a<ld that. Scripture nowhere givt^s an cxpr<*ss 
definition of God, and does not jioint out any other of His 
attributes w^hich should l>e apprehended save those, nor 
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doos it in set tt^nns j>raiiie any others. Wherefore we miiy 
draw the g<ni<*ral eoiiehisioii tiuit an intelloetual knowledge 
of God, which lakes <-oginzan(*e of Ills nature In so far as 
it actually is, 'ainl wlii<*h eainjot ]»y any maniier of living l»e 
iniitai.t‘d hy uKiiikiiid or followed as an example, has no 
hearing wdiatever on tni<‘ ruk*s of conduct., on faith, or on 
n‘veak‘d rehgron ; coiise(|ueiitly that nu‘ii may he in coni- 
])let(' error <»n tlie s\il>ject \vitho\it incurring lhe charge of 
sinfulness. We net‘d now no longer wonder that God 
iida]>te<l Himself to the <‘\isting opinions and imaginations 
of the }»ro]»lu‘ts, or that tin* faithful held ditTereiit ideas of 
God. as we sJiowed ni (Jlriji. 11, . or. again, that the sa<*re»l 
luKiks s])eak ver> inaeeuralely of (h>d, atlnhutiiig to Him 
hands, feet, eyes, inirs, a luind, and motion from oii<‘ pla<*o 
to another; or that they aserih** to Him (‘motions, such as 
jc‘alou.>y, meri'y, <^^c , or, lastly, that tlie> d(‘sent)(‘ Him as 
a Judge in heav«n sitting on «i royal tlirom‘ with Chnst on 
Ills right hand. Smh (‘Xpressnms an* adaphid to tin* under- 
standing of the Tiinltitude, it ]»eing tin* ol»j(*<t of the Bihlo 
to make* nu'ii not learned hut oh<‘dient.. 

In of lliis the g(‘nerai run of 1in‘ol()giauH, when 

they coim* ii]»oii any of these |>hrah<‘h wliieli iluy cannot 
rationall\ hannoiiize with th<‘ 3>iviue natnnMiiaiutain that 
they should ]»e int('rpn‘te(l ineMphoneally, jiassages they 
cannot und(‘rs1and they say should he int(‘r]>n‘l(‘d literally, 
lint if e^erv e.\]»ression (*f tins kind in t]n‘ JlihJe is m .vs- 
sarily to h»* inter}»reted aiivl midersto(Kl inetaphoricany, 
SeTijttuve must liaxe heeii writnMi, not lor th(‘ ]«‘0ple and 
tin* unlearned nnissi's, hut ehielix for aceomplislmd ex]>i*rts 
and ])liiloso]>hefs. 

If it wen- iinh'cd a. sin to hold piously and simply the 
idi'as about God W(‘ liaxe just t/uoled, tin* tirophets ought 
to have l)e«*n striitJy <»u their guard against the ust* of 
such expression.^, .st*e]ng' lhe w<*ak-miiidediH*ss of the jicople, 
and (Uight, on tin* otlj<*r liainl, t(» have S('f forth drst of all, 
dnl\ and el«*arly, thosi* attrihut(‘s of God wdiieh are needful 
to h(‘ iind(‘rst(K)d. ^ 

This tiny have nowlien* done; we cannot, therefore, 
think that oj anions taken in th<*iu selves w'ithout re8])ect to 
actions ar(‘, idtlies pious or impious, hut must maintain that 
a man is jiious or impious in liis beliefs only in so far as 
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he is tlierohy incited to ohedience, or derives from them 
Ik'dise to eiu and rehol. If a man, >)v believing what is 
tme, hccomes rebeUioiis. his creed is iTn})ious ; if by be- 
lieving what is false he IxMomes ol)edieiit, his creed is 
pious; for the tru<* knowledge of G-od comes not by com- 
mandm<*nt, but by Divine gift. God has nnjuired nothing 
from man but a kno\\b‘dge of Ilis Divine justi(je and 
charity, and thai not as necessary to scieniifii; accuracy, 
but to oi'cdience. 
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CHAPTER XIV. ^ . 

DEFINITIONS OP FAITH, THE FAITH, AND THE FOUNDATIONS 
OF FAITH, WHICH IS ONCE FOR ALL SEPARATED FROM 
THILOSOPHY. 

F or a true kiiowledp^e of faitli it is a])f)ve all things 
necessary to aiidcrstaud that the BiLle was adai>t<il 
to the intelligence, nol only of the ]»ro]»het.K, Init also of 
tliO diverse and lic*kl(* .h^wisli multitude. This wiJl ho 
ret'ognized by all who give any thought to the subject, for 
they will see that, a ])erson wJio acet*])t«‘d jnomiscuously 
everything in Scripture as bc-ing th<* universal and abso- 
lute teaching of God, witlniut accurately dctiuing what 
was ada}>ted to the ]>opular int<dligcu<'<‘, would tind it 
impossible to escape eonfounding the o]amous of the masses 
with the Divine* doctrimes, praising th<‘ judgments and 
comnnmts of man as tht* tt‘aching of God, and making a 
wu’ong use of S.-riptural autlioritv. Who, I say, <loes not 
percche that this is the diicf reason wliy so many sectaries 
teach contradii'lory o]diFons as Divine documents, and 
su 2 >port their contentions v itli nunn*rous Scriptural texts, 
till it has ]>ass<‘d in Ikdgimu into a }>roverb, tjrcn hvtter 
80)i(lcr Irtfer- -no her<'ti<* \Yithout a t(‘x1 ‘r The sacrt^l books 
were not written ]>y one man. nor tor the ]MM»ple of a single 
piTiod, hut hy many authors of diffrreiil tt inperaments, at 
times extending from first to last ovt*r nearly t wO thousand 
years, and perhaps mudi longer^ We w ill not, however, 
accuse, the seelaries of impiety because they have adapted 
the words of Scripture to their own ojiinions; it is thus 
that tJiese words were adajdeil to the understanding of 
the masses originally, and evervoue, is at liberty so to 
treat tliein if he sees that. 1 h* can thus obey God in matters 
relating to justice and (diarity with a more full coURent: 
hut we do acjcuse those who will not grant this freedom 
to their fellows, but who persecute all who differ from 
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them, as God^s enemies, however honourable and virtuous 
iJe their lives ; while, on the other hand, they cherish those 
who agrK^ with thtmi, liowever foolish they may be, as 
God's elect. Such conduct is as wicked an<J dangerous to 
the stabi as any that can be conceivea. 

In order, tluTj‘fore, to establish the limits to which indi- 
vidual freedom should extend, and to decide what persons, 
in spite of the diversity of their o]:)inions, are to be looked 
u]X)u as the faithful, wt' must. <lefin(^ fait h and its essentials. 
This tai^k I hoj)e to a(‘com})hsh in the present cliapter, and 
also t(» separate faith from philosojdiv, w^hieh is the chief 
aim of the whole tn^atise. 

In order to i)roeeed duly to the demonstration let us 
roca])itulat.e. the chief a;ni and object of Seripture; this 
will m<li('at.e a standard ]»v VNluc'h we may define faith. 

We have said m a fonner c]ia.]>t(*r that the aim and 
object of S(Tij)ture is onl\ to teach t>]>edience. Thus much, 
I think, no (>T)e I'au <]uestion. Who doi*s nr^ see that both 
Testaments an-* notliiii^ else but schools for this object, 
and have, neither of thoni any aim beyond inspiring; man- 
kind with a voluntary obodjenceV For (not to repeat 
what I said in the last <lia]>ter) 1 will n'lnark that Moses 
did not seek to eon^iiur the Jews by reason, but bound 
them by a cov«uiant, by (►aths, and by confeTTin^ benefits; 
further, he tlireattaud the p<*o])Je wdlh jamishnient if they 
shoiihl infringe the law, and j»roinised rewards if they 
should oluy it,. All tlu'^e are not means for teav'hing 
know'ledt;e, hut for iiisjarint^ ohedience. TIu' doctrine of 
tilt* Gosjuds enjoins nolhint^ hut sini[)]e faith, namely, to 
believe in God aiijl to hommr Him, which is the same thing 
as to obt^y Him. Then* is no occasion for m(‘. to throw 
further light on a qiiestum so plain by citing Scriptural 
texts commending olH^diejace, such ^s may he found in great 
numbers lu both Testaments. Moreover, the Bible ^teaches 
very clearly in a great many passages what everyone 
ought to do in order to obey God; the whole duty* is 
ffummed u]> in love to one’s neighbour. It cannot, there-, 
fore, be denied that he vvhb by God's command loves liis 
neighbour as himself is truly obedient and blessed accord- 
ing to tlui law, whereas he who hates his neighbour or 
neglects him is rebellious and obstinate. 
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Lastly, it is plain to ovoryont.* that the Bihlo was not 
written and disseuiinatod t)iiJy for the learned, hut for 
men of every a^e and race ; wherefore we may rest assured 
that we are ij^^t hound hy Scriptural eouiinaiid to l»elieve 
anything heyond what is a.hsolut<‘]y necessary for fulfilling 
its main prt'cepf. 

Tliis ])reci*]^t, then, is t]i(‘ only standard of the whole 
Catholic faith, and hy it alone all the dogmas needful to lw.i 
helieved should 1m* dettTinined. So much hoing ahuiidantly 
manifest, as is also tlie fact that all otlu*r do(;triues of the 
faith can he legit iinat(*ly deduced therefrom hy reason alone, 
I h*ave it to tn'cry man to decid<* for himself how it (tomes 
to ]iass that bo many ilivisions liave aris(*n in the Chur(h: 
can it he fnun any other cause tlu-u thosi* suggested at the 
heginning of Chap, VII.? It is these sauu* cansi^s 'vvliich 
ooni})el me to (»x})Iain t he melluMl <»f determining the dogmas 
of th(‘ faith from the foundation we have discovered, for if 
I neghteted to do so, and put the (pieslion on a regular 
basis, T might justly he said to have promise, d too lanshly, 
for that ainonc might, hy my s]u»wiiig, introduci* any doc- 
trine he liked into religion, under t}it‘ prettjxt that it was a 
necessary im*ans 1o oh^nlienee : espetially would tliis he the 
cast* in (|U«*stions res])ectiug the Divine attrilmtes. 

In ordtT, therefore, tt) set forth the wdiole matter metho- 
dically. I will l-cgni with a definition of faith, which on the 
priiK'ipk* aho\(* gi\(*n, should 1m* as follows: — 

Faith couhisis in a knowledge <d‘ (rod, 'without which 
ohedi<'n<*c to Him would tw* iin]M)ssihle, and whieh the mere 
fact of ohedienet* to Him iiii plies. This didiuition is so 
clear, and folio w^s so jdaiiily from wdiahwe hav(* alr(*ady 
proved, Ihal it n<*t*ds no exphination. The consequeiu'es 
involved therein 3 will H(>w' briefly show. (I.) Faith is not 
salutary in itsi'lf, hut o ily in re. 2 >eet to the obedience it 
implicti>, or as James ]»uts it. in his Ejastle, ii. If, “Faith 
wntlumt works is d(*ad ” (see tin* whole of the chapter 
quoted). (II.) He "wlio is truly obedient necessarily iiosstisses 
true find saving faith; for if olwHli(‘n(‘e he granh^d, faith 
must he grantiMl also, as the stime Ap<»sf,le ox]gessly says in 
t]ies<‘ words (ii 1 8 ), “ Show me thy faith -without thy works, 
and I will show thee my faith by my xvorks,” So also John, 
1 Bp. iv. 7: “Everyone tliat lovoth is horn of God, and 
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knowotli Gt^d : ho that loveth not, knoweth not God ; for 
God is love.” From these t<^xts, 1 repeat, it foUows that we 
I’aii only judge a man faithful or unfaithful ])y his works. 
If his works l»e good, he is faithful, howevei;iiiuch his doc- 
trines mar dih:\*r from those of tlie r(‘st of the faithful: if 
his works be e\jl, thougli he nmy verbally conform, he is 
unfaithful. For oljedieuce inijdies faith, and faith without 
works is dead. 

John, in the IHth verse of the cha]>ter above quoted, ex- 
]u*i*ssly •teaches tlu^ saim‘ doctrine: “Hereby,” he says, 
l^now w^(t that We dwell in Him and He in us, because He 
given us of His Siiirit,” /.»». l(»vt‘. He had said before* 
that Gi)d is l(»v(\ and thf‘rt‘fore he concludes (on liis own 
received prin(‘i])losb iluyi. whoso jKKSsesses love possesses 
truly the Sj>iril of God. As no one has ])ehe]d God he 
interv^ that no one has knowledg(‘ or consc]ousm',ss of God, 
<‘xcej)t from love tow’ards liis iu*iglibour, and also that no 
one can have knowdedge of any of G<jd’s attrlbuh^s, except 
this of lov<‘, in so far as we j>artici]>ate therein. 

If these arguineiils an* not (‘onclusive, they, at any rate, 
show tlie Apost](*’s nit‘aning, but tlie w'ords in c*ha]>. ii. v. 
8, 4, of’ tlu* same Ejastle are much clearer, for tiny state in 
so many words our j>re<‘ise contention: “And hereby we 
do know that wcknow' Him, il’w"(‘ k(‘e]» His coinmaiidinents. 
He that saifli, 1 know Him, and kci‘]M.‘th not His <'onimaud- 
nients, is a liar, and the truth is not in him ” 

Fnun all this, I r<*]H*at, it follows that they are tlie true 
taiemies of Chiist who ]>(‘rseciite hoiiouraldi* and 
loving men be<ause they differ from tlaun, and do not 
uphold the same religious dogmas as themselves : for who- 
soever loves justice and cliarity we know, by 1 hat. very fact, 
to lie faithful: whosoever persetyites tlie faithful, is an 
enemy to Christ,. • • 

Lastly, it foliow\s that faith does not demaiTd that 
dogmas shouhl 1)0 true as that Huy should be pious —that 
is, such as will stir up the heart to obey; though there be 
many such which contain not a shadow of truth, so long as 
they* be held in good faith,* otherwise, tlieir adherents^ are 
<lisobedient, for liow' can anyone, desirous of loving justice 
and obeying God, adore as Divint' wdiat he kiiow's to be 
alien from the Divine nature V Htuvever, men may err from 
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simplicity of mind, and Scripture, as we have seen, does 
not condemn ipiorance, hut obstinacy. This is the neces* 
sary result of our definition of faith, and all its branches 
should sprinsj^^ from the Tiuiversal rule above given, and 
from the evident aim and object the Bi]»le, ^lll]es^ wo 
choose to mix our own inventions therewjib. Thus it is 
not true doctrines which are exi>rt‘xssl37 required by the Bible, 
so'iiiueh as docfrines ne<*essary for obedience, aii<l t(» con- 
firm in our h(‘arts the love of our neighbour, wherein i^to 
adopt tli<^ words of John) we are in God, and God in us. 

As, then, each man’s faith must 1)0 jinlged jiicuis or im- 
pious only in respect of its prodm'ing ob^dieiicj* or obstinacy, 
and not in rt‘S}»ect of its truth ; and as no one will disjmte 
that men’s dispositions are exc'tiedfUigly varied, that all do 
not acquiesce in the sanu* t lungs, but are ruled some by 
one opinion s(>me l»y anot]j<*r, so that what moves one to 
devotion moves another (o laughter and (*oiit(‘m}>(, it follows 
tliai there ( un be no doctriiU‘sin tbt* Catholic, or tmiveisal, 
religion, which can give rise to coiitro\ersy among good 
men. Such doi'tnnes might b»* ]uous to s<nLie and iiujaoiis 
to others, vhereas they should Im* judged solely by their 
fruits. 

To the iiiiiv<Tsal religion, then, belong only sucli d(>gmas 
as an* absolutely r»‘(jiured in or<le’’ to attain obedience to 
God, and vitbout whicli such obedieiire ^\oul^l l>e iinpos- 
silde; as for the rest, ea<*b man • -seeing tliut he is the best 
judge of liis own charaettr— should a<Io}>t wliat-ever be 
thinks best adaj»ted tv> strengthen his hne id* justice. If 
this were so, 1 tliiiik there would be no further occasion 
for controversies in the Church. , 

I liave now no further fear in tai urn crating the dog- 
mas of universal faith or the fundamental dogmas of the 
whole of Scripture, iiiawmich as 4 hey all t>-iid (as may 1x3 
seen frf:m what lias been said) to this inie doctrine, namely, 
that tJiere exists a God, fJiatis, a 8ii]>reme Being, Who loves 
justiee and charily, and Who must beobeyi'd by whosoever 
would be sa\(Hl ; that the worsliiji of this Being consists in 
the practice id* justice and love H^Avards one's neigh Ixmr, and 
that' t hey cont-aiii nothing beyond the following doctrines : — 

I, That God or a Sij]»remeBeing exists, sovereignly just 
and merciful, the Exemjdarof the. true life ; that whosoever 
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is ij^^<.»rant of or dislnjlieves in His existence cannot obey 
Him or know Him as a Judge. 

II. That He is One. Nobody will dispute that this 
doctrine is absolutely necessaiy for entire devotion, admira- 
tion, and love towards God. For devotion, acLmiration, and 
lovt‘ s])ring froni the su 2 >eriority oi. one over all elst*. 

III. That He is omnipresent, or that all things are open 
to Him, for if anything could be su})posed to be concealed 
from Him, or to be unnotict‘d by Him, we might doubt or 
be Ignorant of the equity of His judgment- as dirt‘(jting all 
Hungs. 

TV. That He has supreme right and dominion over all 
things, and that. He does nothing under compulsion, but 
]>y His absolute liat anc^ grace. All things are bound to 
obey Him, Ht‘ is not ]>ound to obey any. 

V. Tlia-t tin* worship of God c^msists only in justice and 
charity, or low towards (Uie’s neighboui 

YJ, Tliat all tJiose, and those only, wlio obey God by 
th<‘ir manner of lib* an* sa'ved ; the rest of manldnd, who 
live under the sw.iy of tlu'ir ph^asuD's, are lost. If we did 
not believe tliis, then* would be no reason for obeying God 
ra ther than phnisure, 

Vn. Lastly, that God forgiv<‘S tlu' sins of thost* wdio re- 
]*ent. N(* one is free from siu. m) that witliout this Indief 
all would d<'S[»air of salvation, am.1 th(Te wxmJd he no 
n'asou for }>elieviiig in the iiier<*y t>f Go<l. He ivho finnly 
beiievi‘ 5 , that God, (»ut. of the mercy and gra<,e w'lth which 
H*‘ dm^'t-s all things, l‘orgi\es the sins of men, and who 
ieela his love of God kindled tht*rel)y, lie, I say, does n'ally 
know' Christ aceorduig to tlie IS]>irit, and Christ is in him. 

No one can deny that, all thest* doctrines are before all 
things necessary to be believed, in order that every man, ' 
without exctqitioii, may be abU* obey God according to 
the l>iddiiig of the Law above e\])laiiied, for if one of these 
]>reeepts he disregarded obedituiet* is <J(‘st.royed. But as to 
wdiat God, or the Hxomiilar of tluGrue life, may be*, w hether 
lire, or s})irit, or light, or thought, or what not, this, I say, 
has nothing to do wdth faitlFany more than lias the ques- 
tion Low lie <3omes to be tht* Exemplar of the true life, 
whether it be beeause He has a j ust and merciful mind, or 
because all things exist and act through Him, and conse- 
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quently that understand thron{]fli Him, and throuj^h 
Him see what is truly just and good. Everyone may tliink 
on such questions as he likes. 

Furthermore, faith is not affected, whetlier we hold that 
God is omujf>rt>ent ess<‘ii1ially i)r j>oteutiaily ; that He 
directs all llnugs liy al>s(»liite fiat, or hy^ the necessity of 
His nature, tliat He dictates laws like a ])rmce, or that Ho 
sets tht'in I'orlh as eterual truths, that mau o]>e\s Him hy 
vii*tiie of 1i*e(' will, or by virttie of the necessity of the 
I)iviin‘ dei ree ; lastly, tl}at the reward of tln‘ '^ood^ind the 
|•mllsJ^uellt of tlit‘ wi('ked is natural <>r su[>erTiatural : 
thesi‘ and sueh like questums have no hearing on faith, 
i'X('ept jii so far as they are used as incsins to givt* us 
]ieens<* to sin more, or to i)h(‘y Gtyl less 1 wdll go further, 
and maintain that every man is hound to adii]>l these 
dogmas ti> liis own way of thinking, and to inter]>ret tlnun 
aeeording as he feels tluit lie ean give tlumi liis full(‘St and 
most unliesitatimr assimt, so that he may llie more easily 
ohev God W'ith his whole heart. 

Su(di was 1h(* manner, as we have aln^ady ])oint.ed out, in 
whit'h the faith was in old lime revealed and written, in 
aceordanee with the understanding and ojiinions of the 
projihids and ]*et>jde of the ]»eriod; so, in like fashion, 
every man is hound to ada[d it to hk^ own ojanions. so that 
h*‘ may aciiqd it vvitliout any he.>,it,itiou or immtal repug- 
nani'e. W« iiavi* shown tliat faith do»‘s not so much re- 
quire truth as ]»iety, and (hat it is only quiekening and 
pious tlirough olu'dieiiee, <*oiisequentlY no one is faitliful 
save hy ohediem*** ahme. The Lest faith is not necessarily 
2 >ossess<Ml hy him vvlio displays the hesi I'easons, hut l>y 
him wdio disjdavs the hest fruits of justi<-e and eliaritv. 
How' salutary and necessaiy tliis doctrine is for a state, in 
order that men may dwirll tt^gidh-rr in ]>i*ai‘e and concord ; 
and ho'iV iiiaiiy and how great causes of disturlianoe and 
crime are tlierehy cut off, 1 lea.\*‘ e\t*ryone to judge for 
hi III sell' I 

Before -we go further, I may remark lliat. we can, hy 
means of wliat w^c* have just jiroved, easily answer the 
objections r.iised in Ohap. I., wht*n we wer(‘ discussing 
God's s]K'aki ug with the Isra<‘lit(js on Mount Sinai. For, 
thougli the voice iieard hy the Israelites could not give 
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those men any j>liilosopliical or mathematioal certitude of 
God's existence, it was yet sufficient to thrill them with 
a/lmiration for God, as they already knew Him, and to stir 
tliein up to ohedienee: and such was the ohieer. of the dis- 
}>Iay. God <tid not wish to teach the Israelii es the absolute 
att.rilmtes of Hi* essence (none of which He then revealed), 
hut to break doAvn their hardness of heart, and to draw 
Miein to obedience. llnTofore H(‘ did not appeal to them 
wdtli reasons, bui. witli the sotuid of trinn])ets, thunder, 
and 

It remains bir me to show that between faith or theology, 
and ]>hilosopliy, t Imto is no coiin(H*tion, nor aflinit y 1 1 hiiib 
no one will disj>ute the faii wlio has knowledm* of the aim 
and foundations of the ttvo subjects, for tlu‘y art* as wide 
a]mi*t. as the ])(»ies. 

Philosof)hy has no end in vi<*w save truth : faith, as we 
have abiuidantly provt*<l, looks for iiolluie^^ but olxdience 
and piety. Again, ])hiloso])hy is bastMl on ..xioiiis which 
must be souglit from nature alone: faith is bas(‘d on his- 
tory and languai»t*, aiul must he sought for'onlv in Scripture 
and revelation, as we showed in Oha]> VJI. Faith, tlitTe- 
ftvre, a]k)W''s the greatt‘ht latitude in ]ihilosi)])hi(' s]K*culation, 
allow'iug us without blame to tliiiik wbat \m* bkt* about 
anything, and only condeiiimiig, as lierotirs and si Jjism.if ies, 
those who t-each o])inK>us which tend to j>roduee obstiuaiy, 
hatred, strife, and anger; whil(*, on tJi(‘ other luiud, only 
considering as faithful tliose who ])ersuade us, as far as 
their reason and faculticvS will permit, to follow jnsti<*e and 
charity. 

Ijastly, as what wt' are now setting bn-th are the most 
important siibje4ts of my treatise, I would most urgently 
heg the reader, befovt* Ij^receed, thread these two ehaj>ters 
with t'Siweial altention, and to bfl^e tin* trouble to weigh 
them well ill fiis mind: let lum take lor granted* that I 
have not writti'ii wdth a view to iiitro<lueing noM'lric^s, but 
in or<ler to do away wdlh abuses, sueli as I lio}»e i may, at 
some future time, at last sey reformed. 
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theology iS SHOWN NOT TO KE 81JBSEKTIENT TO REASON, 
NOR REASON TO THhOLOGY: A HICFINTTIOK OF THE REASON 
WHlLil ENABLES US TO ACCLI’T THE AUTHORm^OP THE 
Blin.E. 

T hose who know nol that philoso]>liy inul reason a.r*' dis- 
tiiiet, disjtiih' whether Seri|*fur»* should he niad(* snh- 
servient to reason, or r«‘ason 1o Serj}>tHn' lhat is. wiiether 
tlie iiioauiu^ ot‘ Senpture slioiiKJ Ix’ njad» 1o airreed wdh 
reason; or whether rt‘ason should ]>e inade to auTt‘e with 
Scri|itnre: the latter position is assumed hy llie see]>ties 
who deny tlu* ('eriitiide of reas<in, (lie former hy the dog- 
matists. l>oth jMrlu^s are, as 1 liave sljow'u, utterly in the 
wrong, for * ither would nxjiiin* us to taiii]»er with 

reason or with Seripture. 

AV(‘ Inne sIjowuj tiiat Seripture does not teafli ])hil(>sojOiy, 
hut merely f»lMHliene(\ and tluir all it contuiius lias f>eeu 
ada]»ted 1«)ihe umhTstapdjug and ehlahhshed opinions f»f 
l]it‘ multitud<‘. Th<»se, llarehms who wislj to udaj>t it to 
philoso})hy, must in‘eds a-MTihe to the proplu‘ts ma,n\ ideas 
W’Jneli they never cmu dre.niie/! of, ami gi\e an extrenn'ly 
foreed interpretation to their words: those on the other 
hand, who would make reason and j*hilo^(>phy suhsi'rvient 
to tlu'ology, will he forced to aceept as I)miu‘ utt^Tanees 
tin* ]»rejudi\ es of the anrimit Jews, and to iill and confuse 
their iiiHid t!i<T(*W'ith. *in short, om* ]>arty will run wild 
wdth the ai<l of reason, and the other wull nui wild without 
the aid of reiison. 

Tlie first among th(‘ Pha.riset‘s who o]>c*uly maintained 
that Seri] dure should l>e mail/^ agret* wdth reason, wa.s 
Mainioui<les, wliost^ opinion we r(‘vi4'wed, and almudantly 
refuted in Chap. VJl. : now% altlioiigh this wuiter had miieh 
authority among his con tern iKirarics, lie was deserted on 
this question hy almost all, and the majority went straight 
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over to the opinion of a certain R. Jehnda Alpakhar, who, 
in his anxiety to avoid the error of Maimonideti, fell into 
another, which was its exact contrary. He held that reason 
should he made subservient, and x’ntirelyt give way to 
Scripture. He thought that a j>aMsage should not be inter- 
pret'd metaphorically, simply l)e(*ause itVas repugnant to 
reason, Imt only in the cases wdnui it is inconsistent with 
Scripture itself— tliat is, wilii its clear doctriiK‘s. TJierefore 
lie laid down the universal rule, that whatsoever Si*ri])ture 
tea<*hes •dogmatically, and affirms ex]>n\ssly, must on its 
own sole authority 1 h‘ admitted as al>so]utely tmo : that 
tlu're IS no do<‘triiie in the Bibb* which directly contradicts 
the general tenour of the wliole; but only some wrhich 
aj)pear to involve a d ill ei^'inv', for the ]>hrases of Scripture 
often seem to im])ly soint*thiug contrary to what has been 
f‘X}n*esslY taiiglit. Such ]»lirast‘s, and sudi ]>hrasoR only, 
we may interpret ineta] borically . 

For insiani’C, Sori]>ture clearly teaches th<‘ unity of God 
(see Dent. vi. 4), nor is there any text distinctly asserting a 
jdurality of irods; but. in several passages God si)eali:s of 
Himself, and the jmijdiets s])ealv of linn, in tlit‘ plural 
nunib(*r; such ])lirases ar(‘ sim]>ly a manner of S])eakiug, 
and do not m('an that there actually are several go<ls: 
they ar<' to b(' ex])latncd nu'tapliorically, not bec'ause a 
plurality of gods is re])ugnant to reason, but ]>eeause 
Scripture distmctly asserls that there is only one. 

So, again, a.s Scrij)ture assej-ts fas Alpakliar thinks) in 
Deut. iv. 15, that God is incorporeal, wt* are bound, solely 
by the authority of tliis text, and not. ]>y n^.-ison, to believe 
that God has no body: consequent ly we must exjdain 
metaidiorically. on the sole authority of Seri]>tnr(\ all those 
passages wlucli attribule to God hwnds, feet, tiLc., and lake 
tliem merely as ligures of speech .• Sm-li is the ojiinion of 
Alpakluir. *Tu so far as he seoks to (‘X|>laiii Scripture by 
Scripture, I praise liim, but 1 man el tiiat a man gifted 
with reason should w'ish to debase that faculty. It is true 
that Scripture should be explained 1 >y Scn]>ture, so long as 
we are in difficulties abmit the meaning and intention of 
the prophets, but wlieii we hav<' elicited the true meikning, 
we must of nec<‘ssity make use of our judgment and reason 
in order to assent thereto. If reason, however, much as 
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.filie rebels, is to be entirely subjected io Scripture, I ask, 
\ are we to effect her submission by her own aid, or without 
,her, and blindly? If the latter, wo shall sun^ly act fool- 
ishly and inji^diciously ; if the fomier, we assent to Scrip- 
ture under the dominion of reason, and should not assent 
to it 'without lier. Moreover, I may ask now. is a man to 
assent to anything apuiist his reason ? Wiat is denial if 
it }»e not reason’s refusal io aKSsent? In shi)ri, I am asto- 
nisluni that anyoiu* slioiild wnsli to subject reas(ui, tin* 
preatesf. of pfts and a from on hi^di. to the dead letter 
wbi<*}i may have iK'en eorrn]»ted by huiiiajn nniliee ; that it 
should be tIiou<j;lit no crime to s]»ea.k with <*oiitenipt of 
mind, the <nie handwriting of God’s Word, enllinjj^it cor- 
rupt, blind, and lost, vNhih' it is I'-^uisi'hTcd the ^'reatest of 
crimes to say the same of the letter, which is merely the 
rerieetion an<l jmiip* of God’s Word. Mentliiiik it ]>ious to 
trust, notluiifj reason and tludr own judunnuit, and 
impious to doir t tlje faith of th(e'>e wht> haA(* trausniitted 
to us the sacred hooks, Sucli condiu't is not pi<‘t\, but 
mere folly. And, after all, whv arotlny s»)an>iouR‘:' What 
are they afiaid of Do thc\ tlimk that fad li and reiipou 
cannot be iiplield unless men purposely Lee[» tbemselves in 
iguoranoe, and turn iluur hacks on reason Y If this be so, 
they lia'vo i)ut a timid trust in Scr'/>tnre. 

However, lx* it iar Irom mo to sa> tliat religion should 
seek to enslave reason, or reason religion, or tliat both 
shouid not be aide to ket‘]» flieir s»)\ercignity in ]‘ertect 
harmony. 1 will r<ivert. to this queshoujireseniJy, furl wish 
now to di-seiiss Aljuik liar’s rule. 

He requires, as we have .stalixl, that we should a<*eept as 
time, or rt'jeet as fal^e, t*ver\ thing asst‘rt.ed or denied by 
Scrij»ture, and lie further states iiiat S< n[)turo never ex- 
pressly asserts or denies anything which fMmtradicts its 
assertii’ms or negations elsewdiere. The rashness of such 
a requirement and statement can escape no one. For (j>ass- 
ing over the fact that he does nc)t notice that Scriiiture 
; consists of different hooks, written at different times, for 
f different pe<»ple, by differtmt authors: and also that liis 
requirement is made on his own authority without any 
corroborathm from reas<in or Scriptnn*) he would be bound' 
to show that all passages which are mdir<'ctly contradictory 
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'oi£ the rest, can he satisfactorily explained metaphorically 
tl^ngh the nature of the language and the context : fur* ]'*; 
'lier, tliat ^ripture has come down to us untampered 
with. However, we will go into the matter length, 
Firstly, T ask what shall we do if reasj>n prove recalci- 
trant? Shall we’ still he Ixmnd to affirm whatever Scrip- •,< 
■ifeare affirms, and to deny whatever Scripture denies ? Per- -■ 
https it will be answered that Scriptui’t^ contains nothing ' 
repugnant to reason. But I insist that it expressly affirms “ 
and ti^acfies that God is jealous (namely, in the decalogue 
itself, and in Exod. xxxiv. 14, and in Deut. iv. 24, and in 
many other places), and I assert that such a doctrine is , 
repugnant to reason. It must, 1 suppose, in spite of all, be 
accepted as true. Tf there are any passages in Scripture . 
which imjdy that God is no‘t jealous, they must he taken ■ 
metaphorically as meaning nothing of the kind. So, also, 
Scripture expressly states (Exod. xix. 20, that G-od 
came down to Mount Sinai, juid it attrihut<"8 to Him other 
movements from pla(*e to plaice, nowhere directly stating 
that God does not so move. Wherefore, 'we must take the 
passage literally, and Solomon’s words (1 Kings viii. 27), 

“ But will God dwell on the eailh ? Behold the heavens 
and earth cannot contain thee/ inasmuch as they do not 
exijrossly state that God does not move from place to place, 
hut only imply it, must l)e t?xplained away till they have no 
further seinl>lajice of denying locomotion ti> tJie Deity. So 
also w^e must i>elieve ilisit the sky is the habitation and 
throne of God, for Scripture exjuessly says so; and simi- 
larly many passages (‘xpressing the opinions of the projdiot s 
or the multitude, which nnisou and philosophy, but not 
Scripture, tell iis to be false, must be taken as true if we 
ore to follow the guidan<^e,of our author, for aecording to 
him, reason has nothing to do with* the matter. Eiyther, 
it is untrue that Scii 2 )ture never contradicis itself directly, ' 
hut only hy implication. For Moses says, in so many 
words (Deut. iv. 24), “The Lord thy God is a consuming 
fire,” and elsewhere expressl|r denies that God has any 
Hkencss-to visible things. (Deut. iv. 12.) If it he decided 
that the latter passage only contradicts the former hy im- . 
plication, and^must he adapted thereto, lest it seem to 
negative it, l^t us grant that God is a fire ; or rather, lest 
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we shoiild seem to have taken leave of our senses, let ns 
pass the matter over and take another example. , 

Samuel ex 2 >reBslj denies that God e\er repqfnts, **for he ■ 
, is not a ma^ti that h(? sliould repent ” (1 Sam. xv. 29). 
Jeremiah, on th^ other hand, asserts that God does repent, 
lx)th of the evil and of the good which Hfe had intended to * 
do (Jer. xviii. 8-10). WliatV Are not these two texts 
directly contnidi<‘torv r Wliirh of tlu* two, then, would > 
our author want to explain nielapliorically? Both state- 
ments are general, aii<l each is Ihe o])]>OHite of the other — 
what one ti lth attirins, the other flatly denies. So, hy his 
own rule, he would he obliged at once to reject them as 
false, and to ace(*pl them as trin*. 

Again, what is thi^ point of one passage, not being contra- 
dieted by another direelh.bul oiih by ini]>lic*ation, if the 
iinj plication is ( l<Mr, and the natnrt* and coiitexi of the pas- 
sage preclude mt‘ta.i»liorieal int(‘rpret.ati< >n ^ Tliero are many 
such instances in the Bible, as we saw in (^ha]i. 11. (where 
we i>ointed out that the [>ropln‘t^ held ditTerentand contra- 
dictory o]»ini<»iis), and also in Ohujis. IX, and X , where we 
<lrew attention to the eontradn-tions in the historical ua.rra- 
tivt'S. Th*‘re is no nee<l lor me to go through them all 
again, for what I ha>e said sntiiriently exposes the absurdi- 
ties which wonhi follow froni an o]>jniou and rule such as 
we are discussing, and shows +ln» hastiness of its pro- 
jK milder. 

We may, thiTofore, pul this tlieory. as well as that of ' 
Maimonidcs, entirely of court; and we may take it 

for indisjmtablt* that theology is not bound to serveb^ea- 
sou, nor reason theology, but that each has heir own 
domain. 

Tlie sphere of reason is, have said, truth and . 

xyisdiAm; the sjihere of theoh>gy is ]>Jety and obediencO. 
Tile i>ower of reason d<»es not ext<*nd so far as to debjrmiuo 
for us tiial men may be blessi’d ilirougli simjde obedience, 
without imderstanding. Theology t<*lls ns nothing else, 
eii^fuiiK on us no eoininaiid save obedieii(*e, and has neither 
the will nor the power to op]>o8e reason : she defines the 
dogmas of faith (as we pointed out in the last chapter) only 
in so far as they may be necessary for obodienfje, and leaves 
reason to determine their precise truth : for reason is the 
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light, of the mind, and withojit her all things are dreams „ 
and phantoms. 

' ' By theology, I here mean, slrietly s})eakiiig, revelation, 
in so far as it indiciites the object aiincl at by Scripture — 
namely, the scheme and manner of ol^edi^nce, or the true , 
, dogmas of piety And faith. This may truly be called the 
Word of God, which does not consist in a certain number 
of books (see Chap. XJI.). Theology thus understood, if 
we regard its 2jrece])ts or rnles of life, will be found in ac- 
cordance vrith reason ; and, if vre look to its aim and ol»ject, 
will be seen to be in nowise repuguaui thereto, wdierefore it:»: 
is universal to aU men. 

As for its 'bearing t)u Henpture, we liave shown in 
Chap. Vll. that tlu' iiH^auiiig (»f Script ure should 1 »♦* gathcTcd 
from its own history, and m»t from history of nature 
in general, wliicli is ilu* basis of ]diilosophv. 

Wo ought not to b(‘ liimlerod if wo tind that our investi- 
' gation of the mt*aiuiig of Srrij»ture thus <-onduete»^M4H>WR 
us that it is lier* and th(*r<‘ n^puguiuit to rc^ason ; for what- 
ever we may find of this sort in tin* Hi hit*, winch men may 
be in ign(miri(*t‘ of, without in jury to tlieir eliarity, has, w’^e 
may bo sure, no he.aring on tli<‘oiogy or the Word of God, 
and may, ther'fore, without blame, U* vi('W'(*d ]»y every one 
as ho pleases. 

To sum lip, we may draw’ tin* ubsoliiti^ eoneJusion that 
the Bible must not bo aceommod,ii.«.*<l to reason, nor reason 
to the Bibb*. 

Now, inasmuch as the lni.^is oi theology - the doctrine 
that man may bo saved by obodienee alone - -cannot be 
proved by reason wliether it be true or false, w'e imay be 
asked, Why, thou, should we btdieve it: Jf wo do so 
without the aid of reasoji, w'c aei-^pt it blindly, and a(?t 
foolishly and injudiciously ; if, on tfio other hand, w«^st*ttle 
• that it can Ix' proved In reason, theology bt'comos a j>art 
of philosophy, and ins<*j»arablo theiefrom. But I make 
. answer tliat I have al)solutcly established that this basis 
. of theology cannot bo invost;gatc<l by the natural light of 
, reason, or, at any rate, that no oiio over has j.)rovod it by 
such means, and, theref(»ro, revelation was necessary. We 
.shoTdd, however, make use* of our reason, in order to grasp , 

’ with moral ivrtainty what is revealed — say, with moral . 
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certainty, for we cannot liope to attain jp-eater certainty 
than the prophets : yet their certainty was only moral, as I 
showed in Chaj). 11. . . , ' 

Those, theiofort‘, who ath'mpt to set forth the authority . . 
of Scripture with mathoniatical demoustratious are wholly 
in error: for the anthorityof the >5ih]e is deyiondeiit on ttie 
authority of the pro])heia, and can he suj)ported hy no 
' stronger arguments tJian those emph>yed in old time by tho ^ 
]>roi>hets fin' co3ivinejii^ the tlielr own authority, ^ 

Our <*ertaiuty on the same sahjeet t an he h>uuded oh no other 
basis than that which served as fouiidatiim for the certainty 
* of the ])rophets. 

!Now the certainty of the ]>ropb<*t8 consisted (as we 
pointed out) in tliese three eleimaits: — (I.) A distinct and 
vivid ima^iiiation. (11.) A sl^m. (III.) Lastly, and chiefly, 
a mind turned to wliat is just and ^^ood. It was based on 
no other reasons than Ihesi*, and o>use( pit ‘idly they canimt 
prtjve-^.hoir authority hy an t otlier reasons, thither to the 
multitude whom they addressed oniily, nor to us whom they 
adilress in wrjt.inJ^^ 

The first (d reasons, namely, the vivid imai^ination, 
could he vali<l oiil\ for the |)ro[>hets; therefore, our eertuhity 
eoiii'emin^^ revelation nuist, and oii^ht to he, based on the 
remaiiiin^^ two- - iiainelv, the hii^n and. tlie t(‘achiuj^. Snch 
is the ex]>r(*ss doctrine of Moses, L'ot (in J>eut. xviii.) he bids 
the p(‘ 0 ].le (»]»t*y the pr<»j>liet who hlion]<l ^ive a true sijyn in 
th<* name of tJie Lord, hut if i;e should predict falsely, even > 
though it wore in the name of the Lord, he should he put 
to death, as sliould also he wlio .drives to lead away the 
j)e,o]de from the true relio:ion, thonj^h h«' conJirni his autho- 
rity with siL,nis and jiortenis. We may comjiaro with the 
above Deut xiii. Wli«n<-o it. fojjows that a true ]>ropliet ; 
could^he ^listitiouished from a false oms both ]»y his doetriiio 
and by the mirindes he wroujj^lit, for Moses declares such an 
on(' to be a tTU(* prophet, and bids the people trust liim 
without f(*{ir of decidt. He condemns as false, and worthy 
of death, tlaose vIk* j’^'^'diot ,?iuythiuj^ falsely even in tlie ^ 
name of the Lord, or who preach false ^ods, even though • 
their miracJos be real. 

The only reason, then, wliich we havt* for belief in Scrip- 
ture or the writings of the prophets, is the doctrine we find 
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; therein, and the signs by which it is confirmed. For as we / 
aee that the prophets extol charity and justice above all " 

, things, and have no other object, we conclude that they did ' 
not write from unworthy motives, but l>ecau8e they really - 
thought that men might b^teoiue Idessed tlirotigh obedience * 
and faith: furtjicr, as we see that they confirmed their , 
teaching witli signs and wonders, we become persuaded 
that they did n(»t s]>eah at random, nor run riot in their t- 
pro}>hecies. We are hirtluT stroiigl lumt'd in our conclusion 
by the fa(*t that Ihc^ morality they t»‘iuh is in evident agnje- 
mcnt with reason, for it is no ac^'idental coinchhmce that 
the Word of God which ^\c find in the j»ro})hets coincides’’ 
with the Word of God written in onr In^arts, We may, I 
say, conclude this from tlv‘ sacred ]>ooks as c(‘rtainly as did *i 
the Jews of old from tlie liviiig voice of the ]>rt>})hets: for ' 
we showed in Chap. XTT. tliat Script nr* has come down to 
us intai't in respect to its doctrine and main narratives. 

Tliercfore tins whole Ijasis of theology and Scripture, 
though it does not jwlniit of matlieniati(*a] j^roof, inay yet 
be accepted with the ajiproval of our judgnieiit. It would 
be folly to refuse to Jiec'cpt what is coufirim^d by such ample 
2)rophetic b^stimony, and what has i)rov(*d such a comfort 
to those whose r(*ason is cc>nij»arativt*ly weak, and such a 
benefit to the state; a do(‘trine, njon*ov(‘r, wliich we may 
believe in -vvithont the slightest jxTiJ or hurt, and should 
rt‘ject siin])ly because it cannot be matlieinatically j)ro\ed: 
it is as though we should admit nothing as true, or as a 
wise rub- of life, wlii< h eoulil ever, in any ])OHsn>le wav, he 
cail<*d in (juestion ; or as though must of our actions were 
not full of uucertainty and hazard. 

I admit that those w'1h» believe that theolog}’ and pbilo- 
Bophy are mutually contradict oiy% iind that therefore either 
one or th<' other must b(* thrust fi^mi its tliroiie -I admit, . 

I say, that such j^jtsoiis are not unreasonable in atti^ijiting 
b) jiul theology on a firm basis, audio demonstrate its truth 
mathematically. Who, unl<*ss lie wi^re de8]>(Tate or mad, 
would wish to bid an incontinent farewell to reason, or to 
desiiise the arts and science s.^or to deny reason’s certitude? 
But, in the meanwhile, we cannot wholly absolve them from* 
blame, inasmuch as tliey invtike the aid of reason for her ■ 
own defeat, and attempt infallibly to prove her fallible. 
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Whilii they are ti*ying to prove mathematically the ^ 

rity and truih of theology, and to take away the authority' -/ 
of natural reason, they are in* reality only bringing thieolc^ , 
under reasoii’s dominion, and proving that her authdrity 
has no weiglit nnlosK natural reason be at the back of it. . ■ 
If they boast that 1]u*y tlieiuaelves assent because of the 
inward tostiinouy of the Holy Spirit, and that they only 
invoke aid c*f reason beeaiise of unbelievers, in order to 
convinet' them, note\en soeautliis meet with our approval^ 
for we eaij easily sIkov tlml they ha\t‘ sj)oken either from 
emotion or vain-gIoT\. It most eleurly follows from the last 
chapter that tli(* Holy Sjent only giv(^s its testimony in 
favour of works, eiill<‘d by Paul {in G^al v 22) the fruits ^ 
of the Bpirit, and is in ilself really notliing but the mental 
ae(|uies<vii(*e whi<‘h folI<»ws a good aelion in our souls. Ho 
spirit gives testinnmy <*oijet>rnnjg the (jertitude of mattf‘ra 
within tlie s])heiv of s]»erulaf ion, Navt* only reason, who 
is mistre ss, as we have shown, of tlu' whole realm of truth. 

K fBeiT they assist that they ]>ossess this Spirit which 
makes them cert;ain of truth, they spiuk falsely, and awwd- 
ing to the j‘rejiidiees oi the enn>tioiis, or else they are in 
great dread lest they sliould he vam pushed l)y }>hiJosophers . 
and expose<l to i»ublic ridieule, and tJierefore they flee, a«it 
were, to the altar; but their rt*fuge is v'ain, for what altar 
will shelter a man w1k» lias ontivured reason!" However, 

1 pass such persons <»ver, for I Ihiuk I have fulfilled iny 
purpose, and shown how jhilosophy should bo separat/^d 
from theology, and \Nher<‘iii each umsists; that neither 
should be subservient to the oHie?*, hut that each should 
ke(‘p her unopposed <loiiiiiiioii. fjast]y,a.s oe(*^*Lsion offered, 

I have pointed out tlie absurdities, the incoiiveiiieiutes, and 
the evils followingfroni th<‘ e.vtraordinit-ry I'onfusion whicJi' 
has hitherto }‘iwa,iled i(*Tween the* two sul>jects, owing to 
tlieir dot. being ]U’ojH*rIy distinguished and separated. Be- ' 
fore I go further 1 would expressly state (though I have 
said It ’oefore) tliat I c«.»nsider tlie utility and the need for 
Holy Seriptun* or Revelation t.o he very gi*eat. For as we 
^cannot ptTcidve liy tiu*, natur^ light of reason that simple 
obedicnct^ is the ]»ath of salvation,* and are taught by reve- 
. lation only that it is so by tJxe sjiecial grace of God, which 
our reason cannot attain, it follows that the Bible has 
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t>rouglii a v^ great consolation to mankind. AH are aUe 
to od!^, whereas there are but very few, compared with the 
^gregate of humanity, who can acquire the habit of virtue 
uMer the unaided guidance of reason. Thus if we had not 
the testimony of Scripture, we should doubt*of the salva- 
tion of nearly all^meu. ^ 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

OF THE FOrNDVTTONS OF A STATE; OP THE HATTJjBAL AND 
CIVIL KlOins OF INDIVIDUALS; AND OP THE BIQHTS OP 
THE SOVEREIGN POWER 

H itherto our carp lias l»^pn to se]>aratft j>liilosophy 
from ami to sliow i-lio froodtHO of thought 

wliich such s(‘i>ara,Tioii insures to l»oth. It is now time to 
determine the limits to which such frc(*ilom of thought and 
discussion may extend itself in the i<lcaj statci. For the 
dn^^Tffinsideration of this question wt must examine the 
foundations of a state, lirst turning our attention to the 
natural rights of individuals, and aftenvards to religion 
and the state as a wlmie. 

By the riglil nnd ordinance of nature, I merely mean 
those natural laws w'hc^rewith we ooncoivt* every individual 
to be conditioned by nat ure, so us +o live and act in a given 
way. For instance, fishes are naturally conditionocl for 
swimming, and the greater for devouring the less; there- 
fore fishes enjoy the watc^', and the greater devour the less, 
by sover(‘ign natural r^ght. IW it is ct^rtuin that nature, 
taken in the a.bstra^ t, has sovereign right to do anything 
she can ; in other words, Iut right is oo-extensive with her 
]K>wer. Tile ]v»wor of nature is th*' power of Clod, which 
lias sovereign right ov^;r all Ihirgs ; and, inasmuch as the 
]>owe,i of natiin* is sim])ly the aggregate of the j)owers of 
all lier indiviilual com] >on cuts, it follows that every indi- 
vidual Jius s(A*ereign right to do all that he can ; in other . 
words, the rights of an individual extend to the utmost 
limits of his ]>ower as it has'bpen couditioiied. Now it ia 
the sovereign law and right of nature that each individual 
should endeavour to preserve itself as it is, without r^ard , 
to anything l»ut itself; therefore this sovereign law 

i 
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. right belongs to, every individual, namely, to exist and act 
according to it^, natural conditions. We do not here 
acknowledge any difference between mankind and other 
individual natural entities, nor between 'men endowed with , 
reason and those to whom reason is unknown } nor between 
fools, madmen, a^nd sane men. Whatsoeyor an individual 
does by the laws of its nature it has a sovereign right to do, 
inasmuch as it acts as it was conditioned by nature, and 
cannot act otherwise. When^fore among men, so long as 
tliey aroiConsidenHl as living under the sway of nature, he 
who di>es not yet kmjw reason, or who has not yet acquired 
the habit of virtm*, acts solely according to the laws of his 
'desire with as sovenign a right as he who orders his life 
entirely by the laws of r<‘asoii. 

That is, as the wise man has sov(Teign right t.o do all 
that reason dictates, (>r to^livc' ac(‘ording to the laws of 
reason, so also the ignorant, and foolish man has sovereign" 
riglit to do all that desire dictate's, or to liv: according to 
the laws of desire. Tliis is identical with th(‘ teaf‘nT5^ of 
Paul, who acknowledges that ]>revious to the law — that is, 
«o long as m<*n arc considered of as living under the sway 
of nature, there is no sin. 

Th<* natural right f>f the individual man is thus deter- 
mined, not by sound reason, but by desire and power. All 
are not naturally conditiont'd so as to a<d- according to the 
laws and rules of reason; nay, on the coniraiy^ all men 
are born ignorant, and before they can learn the right way 
of life and .'uquin' tin' habit of virtue, the greater part of 
their Hfe, t^ven if tlu»v have bem well brmight up, lias 
]^assed away. ISevt*rthtd(*ss. they are in the meanwhile 
lioiind to live and prest»r\ e themselves as far as they can 
by the unaided iin]>u]s(*.4 of desire. Nature has given them 
no other guid<‘, and has denied th^rn tbt* presiuit 2)ower of 
liWng according to sound reason; so that they atix* no 
more bound to live by the dictat<i*s of an enlightened mind, 
than a eat is bound to live by the laws of the nature of a 
lion. 

Whatsoever, then'fore, an ihdividual (considered as under 
the sway of nature) tliinks useful for himseK, whether led 
by sound reason or imi^dliHl by the jiassion that he has a ' 
SOyereigii right to seek and to take for himself as he best ' 
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can, whether hy force, cumiing, entreaty, or any other 
means ; eonscHiuently he may regard as enemy anyone 
-who hinders the accomjjlishnient of his puT 2 H)se, 

It follows from what we have said that the right and 
ordinance of ^nature, under which all men are horn, and 
under which ilit^ mostly live, only prohiVuts such t^Uj^s 
as no one desires, and no one can attain : it does not forbid 
strife, nor hatred, nor anger, nor deciiit, nor, indeed, any of 
tht* means ^uggested by desire. 

This we nct*d not w’ouder at., for nature is not rhoundcd 
by th<‘ laws of human reason, whieli aims only at man's 
true benefit and }>resen'a.i ion ; her limits are infinitely 
wider, and ha\e reference to the eternal order of nature,* 
wherein man is hut a sj*eek ; it*is by t.lu* ne(*es8ity of this 
alone iliat all iinliiidiials are conditioned for living and 
acting ill a ]>urtieular w’av- If anylhiug, therefore, in 
natun* seems to us ridiculous, absurd, or evil, it is because 
we onlv know in })art, un<l ar(‘ almost entir<jly ignorant of 
theWtler and juterdejK'ndtmce of nature as a wdiok‘, and also 
beeaus<‘ we w’anl everything to U* arraiJg(*d according to 
the dictates of our human reason; in reality that which 
reason consid<‘rs evil, is not evil in respect to the order and 
laws of nature as a whole, but only in respect to tbo laws 
of our reastm. 

NcwcMtIleless, no one can doubt that it is much lietter for 
us to live according to the law’s and assured dietates of 
reason, for, as we said, they have men s true good for 
their object. Moreover, eveiy'une wdslies to live UB far as 
possible securely beyond the reaeli of fear, and this would 
be <juite inijKissible so long as everyone did everything he 
liked, and reason's chiirn was low<^n‘d to a par with those 
of lialrtjd and anger ; there is no one wdio is not ill at ease 
in midst of eiimityihatred, aliger, and deceit, and who 
does itl»t seek to avoid them as much as he can. Wlien we 
r€*fle(*t that, men without mutual help, or the aid of reason, 
must needs li^e most miserably, as we clearly proved in 
Cha]). V., wi‘, shall plainly see that men must necesaarily 
ijome to an agn‘(‘mont to live tog<}ther as securely and 
well as possible if they are to enjoy as a whole the rights 
w^ch naturallv belong to them as individuals, and thdr 
life should be no more conditioned by the force and desire 
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of uidiTi^uaU, but by tbe power and will of the whole body,. 
Thifi end they wp be unable to attain if desire be their ' 
only |.^uide (for by the laws of desire each man is drawn in 
adilTerent direction) ; they must, therefore, most firmly de- 
cree and establish tliat they will l)e guided In «*veryxhing 
by reason (which nobody will dare openly ^to repudiate lest 
he should be taken for a madman), and will restrain any 
desire which is injurious to a man’s fellows, that they will 
do to all as they would be done by, and that they will de- 
fend their neighbour’s rights as their own. 

How such a coin pact as this should be t‘iilered into, 
how ratified and established, we will now in(juir(‘. 

Now it is a uuivtTsal law of human iiatun* tluit no one 
ever noglt*cts anything w'h^ch lie judges to be good, except 
with the hope of gaining a grei^ter g^><id, or from the fear of a 
greater evil ; uor does anyone imdure an evil exce]>t for the 
sake of avoiding a gr(*iiter evil, or gaining a greattu* good. 
That is, everyikiic will, of two goods, clio(.>se tliat which he 
iliinks the greatest ; and, of two (‘\ils, that wdiich heTrluiks 
the least . I say advistMlly that whicli ht* think s the greatest 
or the least, for it does iiol ueet*sKarily follow that he judges 
right. This law' is so dee]>ly im]danted in rlie human mind 
that it ought to be cuuuUmI among eternal truths and 
axioms. 

As a neet‘ssary conse<}uen(;e of the priiiei 2 >ie ju.st enun- 
ciat^?d, no one i*an honestly promise to forego tlio right w'hich 
he has over all things,^ and in general no one will abide by 
his promises, unless under the fear of a greater evil, or the 
h<»2K^ of a greater good. An examiile will make t.lie matter 
clearer, Sujijiose that a robber forces me to promise that 
I will give him my goods at his will and ])leasure. It is 
plain (inasmuch as my nat;iral right is, as 1 have shown. 
Co-extensive with my pow'er) that if'I can free myself from 
this robber by stratagi'in, by assenting to his tlem^uuds, I 
have the natural right to do so, and to pretend to accept 
his conditions. Or again, suppose I have genuinely pro- 
mised someone that for the space* of tw^emt-y days I will 
not taste food or an) nourishment ; and supi>ose I after- 
wards find that my })romise was foolish, and cannot be 
kept without very great injury to myself; as I am bound 
by natural law and right to choose the least of two evils, I 



' See Note 26 . 
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liave complete right to hreat my compact, and^ act as if 
my promise had never been uttered. T say that I should 
have ]>erfect natural right to do so, whether I was actuated 
hy true and evident reason, or whether I was actuated hy 
in(*re o]>iiiioii in thinking 1 had promised rashly ; whether 
my reasons weiie Irue or false, I should he in fear of a 
greater e^il, 'which, by the ordinanoo of nature, I should 
strive to avoid })t t‘very means in my j^o'wer. 

Wt* may, therefore, couelnde that, a eompaett is only 
made valid by its iilility, without wliich it becooies null 
and void. It is, therebnv, foolish to ^sk a man to keep 
lii.s faith with us for ever, unless we also endeavour that 
the violation of the t*oiu]«i<*t we (‘liter into shall involve 
for tho vkdiitor more harm thamgo(vd. Tliis eonskhTOtion 
should have v<‘ry great w(‘ig}it in forming a slate. Howt^ver, 
if all men could he easily h‘d by reason alone, and could 
r(.(‘ogiiize 'W'liiit io bf‘st and most useful for a state, there 
would h(‘ no one wlio 'would not forswear deceit, for evi^y- 
oiiWffPlild keep most religiously to their eompa^^t in their 
desire for the (hief good, namely, the jireservation of the 
state, and 'would cherish good faitli above all things as the 
filii<‘ld and hm-khT of the commoiiw(*altli. However, it is 
far from being the case that all men can always l>e easily 
h^d by reason alone; everyone is dra^Mi aw’ay by his plea- 
sure, while a\iiri(‘C, ambitiou. i*m}, hatr(Hl, and the like 
so engross tlie mind that r(‘iis\»n has no place therein. 
Hence, t.lioiigli men make j)romis(‘a with all the apjx'ar- 
am‘<*s of gooil faith, ami agre*' ♦hut they w'ill keep to their 
engageimuit., m.) one can absolutt‘Jy rely on another man’s 
]‘roinise unless tli(‘r<* is sometliing behind it. Everyone 
lias In nature a right to act d(‘(*('itfully, and to break his 
('ompacis, uiih'ss he 1 k' n'straimd by the hope of some 
great(T good, or the of some*'gn‘ater evil. 

Ho'\M'v<.‘r, as we have slio-wui that the natural right of the 
individual is only limited by his |>ow(t, it is clear that by, 
transferring, either willingly or under compulsion, this, 
powt'r into the hands of another, he in so doing necessarily 
cedes also a part of his right*; and furtluT, that the sove- 
reign rigid, over all men btdongs to liim Who lias sovereign 
jX)’W'er, when ‘With lie can conijKd men hy force, or restrain 
them by thri‘at.s of the universally feared punishment of 
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- death j ^ch sovereign right he -will retain only so long as ' ^ 
he can ihaintain his power of enforcing his will ; otherwise 
he will totter on his throne, and no one who is stronger 
. than he will be bonnd unwillingly to obe j him. 

In this inajiixer a so<-iety can be formed witJiout any 
violation of natural right, and the covimant eaii al'ways l>e 
strictly kept — that is, if each individual hands ovtT the 
whoJe of his power to the body politic, the latter will then 
possess sovereign natural riglit over all things ; that is, it 
will have S()le and un<]uestioned doiuiniou, and everyone 
will be bound to obey, un<h*r j>ain of the se veriest jHiuish- 
ment. A body politic of tins kind is called a Democracy, 
which may be defined as a society wlii< li wiehls all its 
jKjwer as a whole. Th<! s(>vereign ]>ower is iu>t riislraincd 
by any laws, but everyone is botiiid to obey it in all tilings ; 
sueh is the stati* of tilings implied when men eitlier tacitly 
" or expressly handed over to it all their pow“r of self- 
dt»ft‘nce, or in other words, all Ibjir right. For i'‘^.44iey 
had wished to retain an} right for t.heuisi'lves, th(*y ougJit 
to have taken precautions for its def»Mice and preserva- 
tion; as they have not done s<i, and indeed eould not have 
done so without dividing and (‘oiiseipieiitly ruining the 
stot-ts they ])lacod tlicuihclY(‘b5 absuhitely at th(‘ mercy of 
the sov«'reign power; and, therefore, having acted (as we 
have shown) as reason and ne<*eshily demandi‘d, tht*y are 
obliged to fulfil the eomiuands of ibe so\erei;^n power, 
however absurd thes(‘ may be, else tlu^y will be public 
eneniii's, and will ae‘t against reason, winch urge's rlic pre- 
servation of the slate as a primary duty. For re,i^on bids 
us choosti the least of tvNo evilr». 

Furthermore, this dtingiT of submitting absolnitdy to the 
doiniuion and will of another, is oiie^whicli may b<* incurred 
with a light heart : for we have shoWn tliat sovendgns only 
, jiossess this right of imposing their will, so long as tliey^ 

’ have the full jiower to entbree it: if sueh power be lust 
their right to command is lust also, or lapses to those wlio 
have assumed it and can ket^jiiit. Tims it. is veiy rare for . 
sovereigns to impose thoroughly iiTational commands, for 
they are bound to consult thi^ own interests, and retain 
their power by eonsulting the public good and acting 
. aecordihg to the dictates of reason, as Seneca says, “ vio- 
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lenta imperia nemo contintdt diu.” No one eaii long 
retain a tyrant’s sway. 

In a democracy, irrational commands are still less to be 
feared : for it is almost impossible that the majority of a 
people, especially if it }>o a large one, should agree in an 
irrational desigii : and, moreover, the basis and aim of a 
democrat y is to avoid the desires as irrational, and to bring ' 
men far as ])ossi]»le under the control of reason, so that 
they may live in ]>eace and harmony: if this Ijasis be 
removed tlie whole fabric falls to niin. ^ 

Such being the ends in view for the sovereign power; the 
duty of subjects is, as I have said, to obey its commands,^ 
and to rfCOLnnze no right save that which it san(?tionR, 

It will, perhaps, he thought that \vo‘ are turning subjects 
into sla\t‘v‘5: for slaves oIm^v eoiumaiKls and free men live 
as they like ; but this idt'a is based on a misconception, for 
the true shi\e is he who is led away I>y his pleasures and 
ca 4 a* 4 j^Ith<T se(‘ what is good for liini nor act accordingly: 
he alone is fro(‘ who lives with free consent under Die entire 
guidam*o of rt‘asou. 

Action in ohedionct; to orders does take away freedom in 
a eertain sense, but it does lud, then bnv, make a man a 
slave, all d(‘]>ejuls on the <»bject of the action. If the 
ohjt‘(*t of the adion be 1h(* good o^’ the stat(‘, and not the 
go<»d <d‘ tla^ agent, the latter is a slave ninl do(‘s liiiuhelf no 
gocnl : hut in a state or kingdom where tla' weal of the 
wlnde peo}»lt‘, and not that of the ruler, is the supreme law, 
ohedieiiee to the sovtTcign ]»ower does not make, a man a 
slave, of no use to hiinsdf, hut a .suh((‘c^ , Iherefore, 
that state is tlu‘ fieest whose laws are founded on sound 
reason, so liiat every memlier of it may, if he will, be 
that is, live with full ^-oiisent uijder the entire guidanotj of 
reasoii. ’ 

Children, though they are hound to olxy all the com- 
mands of their parents, are yet not slaves: for the com- 
mands of itareiits look generally to the children’s heuefit. 

Wc must, tluTefore, a(jkiv>wledge a gnuit difference l)e- 
twoen a slave, a son, and a subject; their ]»o.sitione may be ^ 
thus defined. A slave is one who is liound to obey liis 
mast^T’s orders, though they are given solely in the master’s 
interf*st : a son is one who olieys his father’s orders, given 
1 See Note 27. tL, 
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in his own interest ; a subject ol>eys the orders of the sove- 
reign power, given for the common interest, wherein he is 
included, 

I think I have now shown sufficiently -learlf the basis of 
a democracy ; I have especially d(*sired to do bo, for I be- 
lieve it to be of all forms of government tini most natural, 
and the most consonant with individual liberty. In it no 
one transfers liis natural right so absolutely that ho has no 
further voice in affairs, he only hands it over tt> the majority 
of a society, whereof ho is a unit. Tlius all men remain, 
as they w<'r<» in tlie shite of natun*, e^^juals. 

This is the only ft»rm of government which I have treated 
of at length, for it is the one moat akin to my ]>urpose of 
showing the Ijonefits of freedom in a state. 

I may pass over the fundnmeiital princijdes of other 
forms of government, for we may gather irom what lias 
Inien said whence their right arises without going into its 
origin. Tlu' jiossossor of sovereign ]Hnver, whet.lu'v# hi^.be 
on<i, or many, or the wliole body politic, has the sovereign 
right of imposing any commands lie j>leas(‘s: and he w^ho 
lias either voluntarily, or under c<»m]mlsion, transferred the 
right to defend him to ;inother, has, in so doing, renounci'd 
natural right and is therefore ]>oniid b> obey, in all 
things, the commands of the sovereiern ]>ovver; and will be 
bound so to do so long as tlie king, or m>)»k*s, or Mie peojde 
preserve the sovereign j>ower which formed the basis of the 
original transfer. I need add no m(»re. 

The bases and rights of dominion being thus disydayed, 
wo shall readiljr able to define yuivate civil riglit, wrong, 
justice, and injustiije, with their relations to tlie state ; and 
also to determine wliat constitutes an ally, or an enemy, or 
the crime of treason. 

By private civil right we can only mean the liberty; every 
man jKissesses to j)r<'S(irve his exist enct*, a liberty limited by 
the edicts of the sovmvign j>ower, and ])!•<* starved only by its 
authority : for when a man has transferred to amdher his 
light of living as he likes, whi<*h was only limited by liis 
fpower, that is, has transferred liis liberty and powiT of self- 
defence, lie is bound to live as that other ilictates, and to 
trust to him entirely for his defence. Wrong takes ydace 
when a citizen, or subject, is forced by another to undergo 
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Bo'me loss or pain In contradiction to the authority of the 
law, or the edict of the sovereign power. 

Wrong is coiiceivahle only in an organized comm unity : 
nor can it evv^r accrue to subjects from any act of the sove- 
reign, who has the right to do what he likes. It can only 
arise, therefore, i'etw’een private persons, who are hound by 
law and right not to injure one aiiotlier. Justice consists 
in the habitual rendering to every man his lawful due ; in- 
* justice consists in de])riving a man, un<h‘r the pretence of 
legality, of what tlu' laws, rightly inti‘r]»roted, wrould allow 
him. These last are also called equity and iniquity, l)e- 
causf^ those who administer the laws are biuiiid to show no 
resiKH't of ]>ers4)iis, hut to ae<‘Ount all im‘U ec^ual, and to de- 
fend every man’s right equally, neither env}iijg the rich 
nor despising Ilu‘ ]>oor. 

The men of tw<‘ st.iti‘K heeoim* a11i(‘M, wdnm f<»r the sake 
of avoiding war, oj* for some (*i]ier advdiitage, tlu*y covenant 
to da-<»cA‘h other no hurt, l»ut on the contrary, to assist each 
other if nei^cssity arises, <‘ach nhiiniiig his hidt‘j»ende!ioe, 
Su(h a covenant is valid so long as its basis of danger or 
advantage is in foree. no one <iniers into an engagement, 
or is hound to stand by his conipa«*ts unh^ss there be a hope 
of some iii'iTuing good, <.>r tlii' f<‘ar of some evil : if tbikv 
basis bo n*niov(‘(l tlui eoui])a<*t. tiuTeln ]>e<*onies void: this 
has been a])im<laiitly sh<>wu by eyj«‘rience. For although 
difl'enmt statt*s make treaties not to liarm one amdhcT, they 
always take every powssiblti prt ‘caution against such treaties 
being broken by tin* stronger jmrty, and do not rely on the 
com]>act, luiless there is a sutlicii*ntly obvious object and 
a(lvaiitag4‘ to both i^artics in observing it. Otherwise they 
would f(‘iir a l>re.».v‘h of faitli, nor would, there 1 h^ any wrong 
done thereby: ior-wh<i in his pt:o]>er sense's, and aware of 
the right of th(' sov(‘reign power, would trust in the [W- 
iniscs of one wdio has tin' wdll and the jmjwit to d\> witat he 
^ likes, and who aims sohdy at the safety and advantage of 
Ills dominion Moreover, it we consult loyalty and religion, 
we shall ser*, that Jio one’ in wssession of power ought to 
abide by his j>roiuises to the injury of liis dominion ; for ho 
' cannot keep siu-h jiroinises without Im-aliing the engage- 
ment he made with his subjects, by which both he and they 
are most solemnly bound. 

V ■ ' 
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An enemy is one who lives apart from ih(' state, on^geg 
does not recognize its authority either as a subject or as 
ally. It is not hatred which makes a man an enemy, but ’ 
the rights of the state. The rights of the s^ate are the 
same in regard to him who does not recognize by any com- 
pact the state airlhority, as they are agaidst him who has 
done the state aij injury, it has the right to force him as 
best it can, either to sul.miit, or to contract an alliance. 

^ Lastly, treason can <^uly be c(unmitt(id by subjects, who 
by eompflct. eitlicT tacit or cxprt‘ssfMl, have Iransforred all 
llieir rights to the state: a subject is said to have com- * 
mitted this erinu^ when he has attempted, for whatever 
reason, to seize tlie sovereign power, or to jJaee it in difFe-‘ 
rent hands. I say, Imh for if punislimeiit were 

not to overtake him till ht‘ had suc<'eeded, i< would often 
come too late, the sovereign rights would have been ac- 
quired or transferre<l aln*aAiy. 

1 also say, 7wis atiemptvil. fnr wlmievvr reanow, to 
Boxiereign power, and I recognize no difference wdiether such 
an attempt should be folk wed by j>ul>li(‘ loss or public 
gain. Whatever be Ins reason for acting, the crime is 
treason, and he is rightly comhuunt'd : in war, i^veryone 
admit the justice of his scutenco. If a man does 
not keep to his p«>st, but apj)roacheK the enemy w'ithout the 
knowledge of his eommauder, whatever may }>o his motive, 

BO long as he aets on bis own motion, even if lie advances 
wdtli the dtisign of def<»ating tlie ent*Tny, In* is rightly put 
to death, because he has violated his oath, aiul infringed 
tlie rights of his cxiinmaiider. lluit all citizens are equally 
bound by iliese rights in tiin(» (ff yMNaee, is not so generally 
recognized, but tin* reasons for oht'dienee an* in both cases, 
identical. The state musi U* |»reserved and <lirec<.ed by 
the sole authority of the sovereign, and siu-li authority and 
right have been aceor<l(*d by universal cmisent to him alone : 
if, therefore, anyone else athmipts, without his cozisent, to 
execute any public enterj.)rise, even though the state might 
(as we said) reap benefit tlu*refrom, such i>erson has none 
the less infringed the sovereign’s right, and would be rightly 
punished for tn^asoii. 

In order that t‘veiy scruple may \>e removed, wo may 
now answer the inquirj-, whether our former assertion tliat 
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®?eryone who has not the practice of reason, inay/ih the 
*?ate of nature, live by sovereign natural right, according 
to the laws of his desires, is not in direct opposition to 
the law and jVight of God as revealed. For as all mon abso** ' 
lately (wliotlier they be less i'ndowed with reason or more) - 
are e<iual]y boiiUd by the Divine command to love their 
neighbour as themselves, it may be said that they cannot, 
without wTong, do injury to anyone, or live according to 
their desirrs. 


This obje<*tion, so far as the state of nature is ciOncerne^l,* 
can be easily answere<i, for the state of nature is, both in 
nature and in time, ]H'ior t(> rt'ligion. Nu one knows by 
nature that he ow'es any obt^dieiiee to God,* nor* can he 
attain therc t(^ bv any exercise Af his reason, but. solely by 
revelation conlinue<l by signs. Therefore, pn'vioiis to reve- 
lation, no oii(‘ IS bound by a Divine lav and right of which 
he is necesHitrily in ignorance. The slate of nature must 
by.no viieans Im* eouloundi'd vilh a state of religion, but 
must be eoiiceivt‘d as without either religion or law, and 
couse(juently ■vrith<»ut sin or wrong: tins is how we liave 
des(Tii'(‘d it, and vsc are (‘oiihrmed by the authority of Paul. 
It is not oul}" ill le.sjteel of igjK^ranee that w«‘ conceive the 
state of naiure as ])rjm* to, and iaelving tiie I>i\ me revefjJ^yl 
law and riglil ; but in r(‘spo('t of freedom also, wherewith all 
men are l)orn endowed. 

If men were iialurally bound by the Divine law and 
right, or if tlie Divjiu* law anu ri^ht wen^ a natural necessiiy, 
th(‘re would have been no iu*ed for (iimI to make acovemuit 
xvitli mankind, and to bind them llnTeto with an oath and 
agreenuuit. 

We must, tb<*u, fully <grant that th<‘ r>i\ in<* law and right 
origiiiat(‘d a,t the time when men^l»y I'xpress covenant agreed 
to obey (Tod in all thinf;s, a.nd ceded, as it. W(*rt\ their natural 
fro(*d’onj, transicrring their rigiits te God in the manner 
doscribfvl in sjieaking of the formation of a state. 

]L>wev(‘r, 1 will tn^at of these matters more at length 
prescaitly. 

It, may be insiste d that sovereigns are as much bound by 
the Divine law as subjects : whereas we liavo asserted that 
they retein tlieir natural rights, and may do whatever they 
like. 


. 1 ISee JSole 28. 


V’ 
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In order to clear up the whole difficulty, which arises 
rather ooneeruing the natural right than the natural state, ’ 
I maintain that everyone is bound, in the state of nature, 
to live according to I)ivine law, in the same ^way as he is 
lM>und to live according to the dictates of sound reason; 
namely, inasmuch as it is to his advantage, and necessaiy 
for his salvation ; but, if he will not so live, ho may do 
otherwise at Ids own risk. Ho is thus liouiid to live accord- 
ing to his OTvn laws, not according to anyone elsc’s, and to 
tftcognissd no man as a judge, or as a superior in religion. 
Such, in my opinion, is thf‘ ]»0'5ilion of a sovt*reign, for 
* may talco advic<‘ from his follow-incn, bnt lie is not ])ound 
to recognize any as a judge, nor anyone besides himself as 
an arbitral or on any question of light, unless it be a j)roj>het 
sent expressly by God. and ditb^stuig his mission by indis- • 
putable signs. Even then he does 3 k> 1, recognize a. man, but 
God Himself as His jinlge. 

If a sovereign rofus(*s to obey God as revealed *ii>„JJis 
law, he does so at his own risk and loss, l)at wiihoiit. vio- 
lating any civil or natural right. For tlie civil righi is 
dependent on liis owui decree; and natural right is do]>en- 
dent on the laws of natun-, winch latter are not adapled to 
--.Jtcljgion, w'liose sole aim is the good of humanity, but to the 
order of nature — that is, to God’s eb^mal decree unknown 
to ns. 

Tills truth seiuiis to be aduinbrati*d in a soinew'hat ob- 
scurer form by those who niaintam that men can sin against 
God’s revelation, but not against the oternal decj*ee by 
which He has ordained all tilings. 

We may be asked, what should we do if tin' sov('reign 
commands anything contrary lo religion, and tlie obedieiu^e 
'which we have exi^ressly yowed to ,God^ sliould we obey 
the Divine law or the human lawf 1 shall treat of this 
question at length hereafter, and will therefore mi'rdj say 
now, that God should be o!>eyed before all else, w’^hon we 
have a certain and indisputable revelation of His will: but 
men are very prone to error, on rcligi<»us sulqeets, and, 
according to the diversity of their dispositions, are wont 
with considerable stir to j»ut forward th(*ir own inventions, 
as exxierienci^ more than sufficiently attests, so that if no 
one were bound to obey the state in matters which, in his 
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own opinion concern reKgidn, the rights of the state wonld 
he dej^ndent on every man's judgment and passions. No 
one would consider himself hound to olvey laws framed 
against his or superstition; and on tliis pretext he 
might assume unbounded li(*ense. In this way, the rights 
of the civil authorities would he utterly set at nought, «o 
tliat we must conclude that the. sovereign power, which 
alone is hound both by Divine and natural right to preserve 
and guard the laws of the state, should have suprexge 
authority for making any laws about religion *Vhich it 
thinks fit ; all are bound to o}>ty its }>eli(‘stK on the subject 
m accordance witli their promise wliich God bkls them to 
keep. 

However, if tlie soven^igii ]M>Wi*r be heathen, we should 
either enter inlo no engagements therewith, and yield tip 
tmr lives sooner than transfer tu it any of our rights; or, it 
the engagement be made, and our rights transferred, we 
Rlvmld (niasiaueli as we should have oursidves transferred 
the right of dt»f ending ourselves and our religion) be bound 
to obey them, and to bn-p our word : we might even rightly 
be bound so to do, exc-ept iii those eases where God, by in- 
tlisjiutable rev^'latiou, has ]>r(»mised His s]>ecial aid against 
tyranny, or given us H]»e<‘ial ext'inption from obeilicTV^. 
Thus we see that, of all the Jiwvs in liabylon, there were 
only tlir(‘e‘ yt)uths who were, eeitjuii of the help of God, and, 
therefore, refused to oIkw Nebueliadnezzar. All the rest, 
with the sole (‘\tM‘j>1ion of Daniel, mIio was beloved by the 
king, were cloii}>tless <-om|M*ll('d by right to obty, jjerhaps 
thinking that they had b<Tii delivered up liy God into the 
hands of the king, and that the kingliad oldained and pre* 
served his dominion by God’s design. On the other hand, 
Eleazar, befoi-e liis eouiitry liad utttudy fallen, wished to 
givti p. ]>roof of liis <*<»ustaiiey to his compatriots, in order 
that tiny might follow in his footsteps, and go to any 
lengths, rather than allow their right and power to be 
transferred to the Greeks, or brave any torture rather than 
swear allegiance to the li(‘atjH‘n. Instances are occurring; 
even-' day in confirmation of what I here advance. Thei 
rulers of Cliristiau kingdoms do not hesitate, with a view to 
strengthening their dominion, to make treaties with Turks 
and heathen, and to give orders to their subjects who 

1 f' 
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settle amonig such peoples not to assume more freedom, 
either iu things secular or religious, than is set down in the 
treaty, or allowed by the foreign govemm^t. We may see 
^.liTg oxeiuplifiod in the Dutch treaty with ^he jTapanese, ' 
wliieh 1 have already ineiiiioiied. 




CHAPTEEXVn. 

It is SHDWN that no one can, or NEEB, transfer AIiB 

HIS EIGHTS to THE SOVEREIGN POWER. OF THE HEBREW 
REPUBLIC, AS IT WAS DURING THE LIFETIME OF, MOSpBS, 
AND AFTER Ills DEATH, TILL THE FOUNDATION OF THE 
MONARCHY ; AND OF ITS EXCELLENCE. LASTLY, OF THE 
CAUSES WHY THE THEOCRAT^fC REi‘IJBLlC FELL, AND 
WHY IT COULD HARDLY HAVE CONTINUED WITHOUT 
DISSENSION. 

T HE/.lieory put forv^'ard in tlic last chapter, of the uni- 
' versal of the soverei^ ])()W»*r, aud of the natural 
rights of tlie individual transferred thtjreto, though it Corre- 
sponds in inauv respects with actual practice, and though 
practice may he so arranged as to coufonn to it more and 
more, must nevertholess always remain iji many 
purely ideal. No one can over s^o utterly transfer to 
another his })ower and, consequently, his rights, as to cease 
to he a man; nt)r can tln^re e^er l)e a jK>M'er so sovereign 
that it can carry out every ]>ossil)le wish. It will tilwuys 
be vain order a subject to luite whal lie believes brings 
him advantage, or to love what brings him lose, or not to 
, be offended at insults, or not to w ish to bt^ free from fear, 
^'Or a hundred ^>iher things of the sort, wdii<h necessarily 
follow from the laws of human nafure. So much, I think, 
is abundantly shown by Vx]MTience : for men Jiave never so 
far ccYlt*d their power as to cease to be an object of fear to 
the rulers who received such i)owct and right ; and domi- 
nions have always been in os much danger from their own 
subjects as from ext(^mal enemies. If it were really the 
case that men could be deprived of their natural rights so 
utterly as never to have any further influence on affairs^,^ 
eiiJept with the permission of the holders at sovereij^ 
right, it would then be possible to maintain with impunity 
, . ' - * See Note 29. 
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ibe ipLOSt violent tyranny/ winch, I suppose; no one wcmiff'’ 
for an instant admit. 

We must, therefore, grant that every man retains some ■ 
, part of his right, in dej)endence on his own decision, and no ' 
' one else’s. I 

However, 'in order correctly to understand the extent;* 
of the sovereigns right and power, we must tahe notk-e 
that it does not cover oul}' those actions to which it cijn 
compel men hy fear, but abseil utely every action which it 
can indiJce men to perform : for it is tho fact of ol^ednince, 
not the motive for okediemv, which makes a man a subject. 

Whatever be the cause wbicOi leads a man to obey* the 
commands of the sovereign, whether it lu* tVai* or hope, qv ' 
love of his countr^sor any^other em(>t.ioiv-‘ the fact remains- 
that the man takes couiisi*! with himstdi*, and nevertheless ^ 
acts as his sovereign onhTs. We must, not., therefore,/ 
assert that all actions resulting from a man’s deliberation 
witli himstdf arc den<^ in obedience to the rights of the in^ 
dividual rather than the sovereign : as a matt<‘r otfactf^all 
actions spring from a nuii/s deliljeration with himself, 
whether the (Itderndning motive he love or fear of punish- 
ment; therefore, either dominion does not exist, and has 
jio^i^hts ovt'r its subjt'cts. or else it extends over every in- 
stance in which it can prevail on men to deiide to obey it. 
Consccpiont ly, evi‘}y action which a subj('ci performs in ac- 
i^rdanc<'wilh tlie commands of the sovereign, whether such 
action s]»rings from love, or fear, or (as is more frcfiuontly 
tho case) from Ijojic and k^ar togothtT, or from reverence 
oompouiid<‘cl of f<*ar and admiration, or, indeed, any motive 
whatever, is i»t‘rforin(*d in virtue of his submission to the' 

. sovereign, and not in virtue of his own authority. 

This point is inach* still iuort‘ clear by tJio fai't that obe-' 
dience dot*s not consist sib much i^ tho ont-wnril act as in 
tho mental state of the jhtsoii obeying; so that he^is most 
under the dominion of anotlu‘r who with his whole heart ' 
d^diCrmincs to obey unot heir’s coininands : and consequently 
the: firmest dominicni ]>elongs to the sovereign who has mo^b 
influence over th(* minds of liis subjects ; if those who are . 
. most feared iK>ssess«?d the fiinnest dominion, the firmest 
ddhumoa would belong t o the subjects of a tvrant, for they 
are always greatly xeart^d ty their ruler, rurthermore,' 

' * ' j ' /I »' 
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tlioiigh it k irapossible to govern the mind as completely 
as the iongne, nevertheless minds are, to a certain extent, 
under the control of the sovereign, for he can in many ways 
bring about that the greatest part of his subjects shoxud 
follow his wishes in their beli(‘fs, their loves, and their 
hates. Though such emotions do not arise at Jbhe ei^ess 
command of the sovereign thty often result (as experience 
shows) from the authority of his j>ower, and from his direc- 
tion ; in oth«r words, in virtue of his right; we may, there- 
fore, without doing violeiu‘e to our understandings conceive 
men who follow the iiistigatitm of their sovereign in their 
beliefs, their loves, their hates, their contempt, and all other 
emotions w hatsoe ver. 

Though tile powiU's of governijicnt , as thus conceived, are 
suffieicntlv ainpU*, they can iiev<‘r b(H‘omo large enough to 
execute every })C»ssible wish of their possessors. TIub, I 
think, I have alnjady shown elearh enough. The method 
of fornpng a dominion which should }>rove lasting Ido not, 
as I have said, intend to discuss, ]uit in order to arrive at 
the object T have in vieu, 1 will loiudi on the teaching of 
Divine revelation t(» Mt>ses in this resj»ect, and we will con- 
sider the histvuy and tlu' siujcess of the Jews, gathering 
therefrom what sliould be the chit‘f toncessions made bv 
sovereigns to their sulijccts with a view to the security and 
increase of their dominion, 

Tliat the ]>reservatioii of a stati* (iiiefly depends on the 
subjects' fidelity and constancy in carrying out the orders 
tluy receive, is most c]< arly taught botfe^y reason and ex- 
perience ; how subjects ought to bo guided so as best to 
preserve their fidelity and vLrlue is not so obvious. All, 
t>oth rulers and rult^l, art* men, and prone to follow after 
their lusts. Tlio fi(‘-klo disposition of tlie multitude almost 
induced those whc» have»ex])erieijce of it to desjiair, for it is 
gov4*med solely by emotions, not by reason : it rushes head- 
long into every enterprise, and is easily corrupted either by 
avarice or luxur}" ; everyone thinks liimseK omniscient and 
wishes to fashion all things to his liking, judging a thing 
to bo just or unjust, lawful W unlawful, according as he 
thinks it will bring him profit or loss : vanity leads him 
to despise his equals, and refuse their guidance : envy of 
superior fame or fortune (for such gifts are never equaUy 
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distributed) Icada him to desire and rejoice in lua neigb- . 
bour'tf downfall. I need not go through the whole Hat, ' 
ereiyone knows already how much crime results from dis-' 
gust at the present — desire for change, headlcuig anger, and 
contempt for poverty — and how men’s minds are engif^ssed . 
and kept in turmoil thereby. # 

To guard against all these evils, and form a dominion . 
wliere no room is left for deceit ; to frame our institutions 
60 that every man, whatever his disi)osition, may prefer 
]>ul>]ic rJ^ht to private advantage, this is the task and this j 
the toil. Necessiiy is often the mother of invention, but . 
she has never yet succeeded in framing a dominion that • 
wa,& in less danger from its own citizens than from open 
enemies, or whose rulers tHid not fear Ibe latt(Tless than 
the former. Witness the state of Rome, invincible by her , 
enemies, but many times cdmiuered and sorely oppressed 
by her own citizens, es]>ecially in tin,' war between Ves- 
jttisian and Vittdlius. (See Tacitus, Hist. ]>k. iv. f^r a d©- 
scription of the pitiable state of the city.) 

Alexander thought prestige abroad men' easy to acqmre 
than prestige at home, and Ix'lieved that his greatness 
could i>e destroyed by his owui followers. Fearing such a 
diiiaat^r, he thus addressed his friends: “Keep me safe 
fijom internal tr(‘achery and domestic plots, and I will 
front without fivar the dangers of battle and of war. Philip 
was more secure in the battle array than in the tlieatre: 
he often esi'ajx'd from the hands of the eneinj, he could 
not escape from liis own sulgetjts. If you think over the 
deaths of kings, you will count u]» more wdio liave died by 
the assassin than by ibe open fo<\” (Q. Curtins, (diap. vi.) 

For the sake of making tliemsehes secure, kings who 
seized, the throne in anciept times used to try to sjuead the 
idea that they were descended froin the immorta]^ gods, 
thinking tlmtif their subjects and the rest of iiiankjnd did 
not look on them as equals, but be]ie\ed them lo be gods, 
they would willingly submit to tlH*ir rule, and obey their * 
commands. Tims Augustus, persuaded the Romans that 
lie was desciuided from JUneas, who was the son of Venus, 
and numbered among the gods. “ He wished himself to 
worshipped in temples, like the gods, with flamens and 
priests.” (Tacitus, Ann. i. 10.) 
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, ; Alexander wished to bo saluted as the son of Jupiter^ 

' .hot from motives of pride but of policy, as he showed 
his answer to the invective of Hermolaus ; ** Jt is almoiit 

• ^.laughable/* said he, “that Ilormolaus asked me to contra- ' 
' ..d.ictS^uj>iter, l»v whose oracle I am recognized- Am I re- 
sponsible for the answers of the gods ? Jt offered me the 
name of son ; acquiescence was by no means foreign to my 
present d<.*signs. Would that the Indians also would be- 

' lieve me to be a god! Wars are carried through by pres- 
tige- fal St ‘hoods tliai. are bt‘liev(‘d oft<m gain the*' force of 
, ' truth.” (Curtius, viii. § 8.) In these few words ho cleverly 
contrives to ]>alm off a fiction on the ignorant, and at the 
same time hints at the motive for the <lece]>tion. 

Cleou, in liis speech ]K‘rMia<bij^ the Macedonians to obey 
their king, ado])ted a similar device : for after going through 
tht* praises of Al<‘xandt*r ith admiration, an<l recalling his 
merits, he proceeds, “ the PtTsiaus are not only pious, but 
pi;iidenbin worshi]j])iiig their kings as gods: for kingship 
is tht* sliield of ]nibjic safety,” and he ends thus, “ I, myself, 
when th4‘ king enbTs a bainjiiet hall, slioiild j^rostrate. my 
, body on the ground ; other men should do the like, espe- 
cially those wlio are wise.” (Curtius, viii. § 65). However, 
the Macedonians were m(»re prudent— indeed, it is onlyeom- 

* pl(»te barbarians who can be so ojM'nly cajoled, and can 
suffer themselves to ]»e turm.*d from sulqects into slaves 
wdthoiit interests of their own. (>th**rH, notwithstanding, • 
have ])een aide mor(‘ (*asily to spread the. belief that king- 
ship is sacred, and plays the part of God on the earth, that 
it has been instituted by God, not. by the suffrage and con- 
sent of men : and tiiat it is preservtvl and guarded by 

' Divine s]>c(;ial providence and aid. Similar fictions haVebeea * 
promulgated bj monarchs, with the object of strengthen- 
ing tlieir dominion, l>fit tlu*se i Tsill pass over, and in 
order V .0 arrive at niy main purjiost*, will merely recall and 
^discuss the teacliing on the subject of Divine revelation to 
Hpli(»ses in ancient times. 

^ We have said in CJiaj). V. piat after the Hebrews came 
up out of Egypt they were not bound by the law and right 
otlitT nation, ]»ut were at libort.y to instittiitie ab^., , 
\ ne\^^tes at Ihoir pleasure, and to occupy wliatever tem- 
tory tliey chose. After tlieir liberation frojn tiie intolerabie 
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bondage of the Egyptians, they were bound bv no covenant ' . 
to any nian ; and, tberefore, every man entered into bis , 
natniui right, and was free to retain it or to give it up, and , ‘ 
transfer it to another. Being, then, in the sta^te of nature, 
they' followed the ^Ivice of Moses, in whom they chiefly , ’ 
truHtei and decided to ‘ transfer their right to no human 
being, but only to God; without further delay they all, *, 
with one voice, proiiiisod to obey all the eoniniands of the 
D^ity, and to acknowledge no right tliat He did n,ot pro- 
claim as^'such by pro])hctic revelation. TJiis promise, or >, 

’ transference of right to God, was ettVeUd in the sqjne 
manner as we have conceived it to lla^e b<'en in ordinary 
soc 5 ieth‘s, wlien iu<‘n agree to divest themselves of their , 
natural rights. It is, in fact, in virtue of a st‘t covenant, 
and an oath (see Eiod. xxxiv. 7), that IIk* Jews freely, and 
not under cx)mi>ulsion or threats, surrendered their righta ■ 
and trail sfcjTed them to God. Moreover, in order that this 
covenant might be ratified and settled, and niight4)e fj:^^e , 
from all suspicion of deceit, God did not. enter into it tid 
the Jews had had experience of His wonderful power by 
wlkich alone tliey had lM*en, or ccmld lie, preserved in a state 
of pros}>ei‘ity (Exod. xix. 4, 5). It is because they Uditwed 
..that uotliing but God's power could ]wscrve them that 
they surrendered to GikI the natural j»owHir of self*]»reser- 
vatioii, which they formerly, perlia]>s, lliought they ]>o8- 
schsed, and cousequimtly they surrendered at tlie same 
time all th('ir natural right. 

God alone, therefore, held dominion over Die Hebrews, 
W’hose state was in virtue of the covenant called God’s 
kingdom, and GckI was said to be their king ; con.se(|Uontly 
the enemies of Die Jews were said to bt* the enemies of 
God, and J[»he oiti/ens who tried to stfizi* the donunion were 
guilty of treason against God; and, lastly, the law's of, 
the statue w'ere called the laws and coinr^andments of 
God. Thus in the Hebrew state the civil and religious . 
authority, each consisting sohny of obiidienco to God, 
were one and the same. T^lie dogmas of religion were 
not proce]its, but laws and ordinances; Jiiety was re- 
* garded as Die same as loyally, impiety as the same as dis- 
affection. Everyone who fell away from religion ceased to 
be a citizen, and w^ts, on that ground alone, accounted an ' 
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euemy : those who died for the sake o£ ireligion, were held 
, to have died for their country ; in fact, between civil and 
religious law and right there was no distinction whatever* 
For this reason the government could l>o called a Theocratjy, 

. inasmiKtli as^.lie litizens were not bound ly anything save' 
the revelations ef God. 

HoweT(‘r, tliis state of things existed rather in theory 
than in practice, for it will appear from^ what we are about 
' to say, that tin* Hebrews, as a mat ter of fact, retained 
absoiut^dy in their own hands the right of sovereignty : 
this IS shown by the method and plan by which the govern- 
ment was carried on, as I will now explain. 

Inasmuch as the Hebrews did not transfer their rights 
to any other j)erson l»nt, as in a democracy, all surrendered 
their rights ecjually, and cried emt wdtlj cmci voice, ^'Wliat- 
so<*ver God shall speak (no mediator or mouthpiece being 
named) tluit will we do,” it follows that all were equally 
bj^uiid V) the covenant, and that all had an equal right to 
consult th(‘ Deity, tc) ace(*pt and to intcTprot His laws, so 
that all had an exactly (*qual sliare in the government. Thus 
at first th(‘y all approaeh<*d Gml togetluir, so that they 
might learn His eonimands, but. in this first salutation, 
they were so thoroughly t<*rrifitd and so aflt.oundod b^iear. 
God speaking, that they tliouglit dieir last hour was at 
hand: full of fear, lln*refore, they went afresh to Moses, 
and said, “Lo, we have lioaid God s]>eaking in the fire, 
and there is no (‘ause w'h^ w«* should wish to die : surely 
this great fire will consume us : if we hear again the voice 
of God, w’e shall surely die. Thou, therefore, go near, and 
hear all the words of our God, and thou (not Gk)d) shalt 
sneak with us: all that God shall tell us, that will we 
hearken to and ])erform.” 

They thus clearly all/ogatc^d their former covenant, and 
absolutely transferred t<» Moses their riglit to consult God 
aii<l int(*rprt*t His commands : for they do not here promise 
obedience to all that God shall tell them, but to all that 
God shall tell Moses (see Dept. v. after the Decalogue, and 
chap, xxdii. v. lo, 16). Moses, therefore, remained the solo 
promulgator and interpreter of the Divine laws, and con- 
sequ»mtly also the sovereign judge, who could not be ar- 
raigned "hinistdf, and who acted among the Hebrews the 

% ' 
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part of Gk>d ; io other words, held the sovereign hingships i, 
he alone had the right to consult Gk)d, to give the Kvine ' 
atiswers to the jjeople, and to see that they were carried , 
out, I say ho alone, for if anyone during the |ife of Moses 
was desirous of preaching anything in the tianie of the 
Lord, he was, even if a true propht^l, considered guilty and 
a usurper of the sovereign right (Numh. xi. 28) J We may 
liere notice, that, though the ]X‘oj>h> had elei t-ed Moses, they 
could not rightfully ehM*t Moses’s successor, for having 
trcwasferrod to Moses their right, of consulting God, and 
ahsolutely promised to rt^gjird him as a. Divine oracle, they 
had plainly forfeited the whole of their right, and were 
hound to accept as ehoseu hy God anyone proclaimed hy 
Moses as liis sia-eessor. It Mos(»s had ^o chosen his suc- 
t-eSBor, who like him should wicLl the sole right of govern- 
ment, iK>sfiessing tin* sole riglit of consulting God, and con- 
sequently of making and abrogating law*-, of deciding on 
}>eace or war, of sending ambassadors, a}>pointing judges — ' 
in fact, dis<*harging all tin- functions of a, sovertugn, the 
sta.te would hav<" be<'ome sinqdy a monai'chy, only differing 
from .other monarchies in tlie fa.et, that tla* latter are, or 
should he, carried on in accord auct* with Go<rs decret;, un- 
kno'n;!! even to the monarch, whereas the Hebrew monarch 
would havt* bt‘en the only person to wlK)m the decree was 
revealed. A differemte which iiu*reast‘s, rather than dimi- 
nishes the monarch’s authority. As far as the jH-opJe in 
both eases are eoiu'erin‘d, eaih would ])e e<jually subject, 
and equally ignorant of the Divine decree, for t‘a(th would 
he dej>endent cm the inonareh’s words, and would learn 
from him alone, what was lawful or unlawful : iior would > 
the fact that the peojile ])elieved that the nioimrcli was 
only issuing commands i^i accordance with God’s decree 
revealed to him, make it less in 'sul)je<tion, but rather 
more. However, Moses elected no sm-h suc« essor, but left 
the dominion to thosi* wdio eaim* after him iii a CAimlition 
which could not be called a pojiular government, nor an 
aristocracy, nor a monarchy^, but. a Theocracy. For the 
right of interpreting laws was vested in one man, wliile the 
right and })Ower of administering the state according to the 


’ See Note 30. 
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laws thus interpreted, was vested in another man’ (see 
Numb, xxvii. 21).* 

In order that the question may be thoroughly understood, • 
I will duly sjf't forth the administration of the whole, s^te^ 

First, tile *ptH.>])le wtire eommanded to build a tabernat^le, 
which should be, as it wore, the dwelling of God — that is,- 
of the soYoreigii authority of t!u* state. Tliis tabernacle 
was to bo (T<‘(ted at tlio cost of the whoh* j)eople, not of 
■ one Jiiun, in onler that, the ])lin*e wIkto God was consillb^d 
might ]»e pu]»lic ])ro]K‘rty. Tho Levites wore Ghoseii as 
e<nirhers and administrators of this royal alK)de; while 
Aaron, tlio brother of Most^s, was ohoson to bo thcir*obief 
and second, as it won*, to God their King, being succetHled 
in the <vtli(‘e by his legitimate sdns. 

Ho, as the ii<‘ar(‘st to God, was ilu* st>veri‘ign in1-(*iy»roter 
of tlie Divim* hiiNS; lio t‘omniuui(*at<Ml th(‘ a iisw(*rs of the 
I)i\iiie orach* to tJu* ])(*oph‘. and «*iitr(‘atod God’s favour foj 
tlaaii. <cTf, in additii^n to tboso privileges, In* had jiossossed ' 
the right of ruling, lu* would have }>oou n<‘itht*r more nor 
less than an absolute monarch; but, in roftjKU'-t to goveni- 
luoiit, he was only a ])rj\ate eitizt‘n: tlu* whole tribe of 
L(‘vi was so i‘om)»I<‘1t*ly div<*s(»'d of governing rights thsjit it 
did not <'\(*n take its sliare with tlie otlu-rs in tb<* j)avHitiou 
of t.en‘itorv. Mos(‘.s pro\ided for it< supi>ort l>y inspiriug 
tho ctuumon ]>eoj»Jt' \Mtii groat reverence for it, as the onl} 
tribo d<*di<*att*d to Go<l. 

Further, the arm>, formed from tho n‘niaining twoho 
tribes, was conuuiinded t('. inv.uh* the land of Canaan, to 
divide it into ^trWbho ]M>rt ions, and to distribute it among 
the tribes by lot-. For this task iw'tdvo caj)tains were 
eh().S(*n, one ^ from ovorv trils*, and wore, together with 
Joshua and Elcazar, the high priest, ompmvored to divide 
the land into twolvt* Vqual ]»arts, and distribute it by lot, 
Josln/a wa,s eliosiui for the chnd' ooiriuiaiid of the army, in-r 
asmiieh as none but ho had the right to consult God in , 
emorgt'ucies, not. like Mos<*s, alone in bis tent, or in the 
taborjia<de, hut tlirougli the liigh priest, to whom only the ' 
^ answ'(*rs of God wt‘re revealed. Furthermore, he was em- 
powa^red to exoeuto, and (;ause the ]>e.o])le to obey God* B 
commands, transmitted through the high pri<*sts ; to fiiul, 

’ Siw Note ai. 
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and to make use of, means for carrying tkem out ; to choose 
as many army captains as he liked; to make whatever" 
'^oice he thought best; to send ambassadors in his own 
name ; and, in short, to have the entire control of the war. 
To his office there was no rightful successor!?— indeed, the . 
,posi was only filljd l)y the dinn^t order of ^he Deity, on oc- 
casions of public enierg(*ii(*y. In ordinary times, all the 
^luaniigctnent of peace and war was vested in the captains 
-*)p the trilk^s, as I wHl shortly point out. Lastly, all men 
between •the ages of twenty and sixty were ordered to boar 
arms, and form a (itizen army, owing allegiance, not to its ' 
general-in-<iluei', nor to the high }»nest, but to E-eligion and 
to GK>d. The anny, or the hosts, w^re c,all(^d the anny of 
Ood, or the liosts of G-od. • F(»r this r<‘ason God was called 


by the Hebrews the God of Armies, and the ark of the 
covenant w’as T)orne in th(' liiidsl of the army in important 
battles, when the safety or destruction of the whole people 
hung upon the issue, so tluit the lH‘0]de might, as^it were, 
see, their King aniong them, and jml forth all their strengfli. 

From these direetious, ](‘ft by Mom‘s to his successors, 
we plainly sec that he chose adiiiinistrators, rather than 
despots, to <;onie after him; for lie invest ed no one with the 
jKiwej; of consulting God. vlicrc ho liked and alone, constj- 
qmmtly, no one had the power jxissessed by hiinselC of or- 
daining and ahrogMling laws, <»f deeding on war or ]>eaee, 
oC choosing men to fill offic(*s ]»otlj religious and sivular: 
all thes<.* are tlie prerogaliYt‘s of a sovereign. The high 
[iriest, indt*ed, had the right of interpret ing laws, ami com- 
municating the answt^rs of God, but lie (ould not do so 
when he liked, as M(tses eould, but only wlmii he was asked 


by thq gcneral-in-idiii'f of the anny. the eo incil, or S(1fne 
similar authority. The gem'ral-in-ehief and the couneil 
could consult God wlien*tliey likeci; but could only receive 
His answtirs through the high {>riest ; so that the utterances 
of God, as rej»orted by t]i<‘ higli priest, were not deiTOcs, as 
they were when reported by Moses, but only answers; they 
were acce]>ted by Joshua and the coumdl, and only then had 
the forc^e of commands and il»*croos. 

The high priest, both in the case of Aaron and of Lis son 
Eleazar, was chosen by Moses; nor had anyone, after 
death, a rigJit to elect to the office, which became 
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iere(^tary. The genoral-ia-chief of the army w&a also 
chosen hy Moses, and assrimed his functions in virtue of 
the commands, not of the high priest, but Of Moses ; in# 
deed, after the death of Joshua, the high priest did not 
api)oint anyone in his place, and the captains did not con- 
sult God afresh ^hout a general-in-chief, but each retained 
Joshua’s |)ower m respect to the contingent of his own 
tribe, and all retained it <*ollectively, in respect W the whole 
army. There secims to have been no need of a general-in- 
cliief, ex(*opt when they wore obliged to unite their forces 
against a common enemy. This oiieurrod most frequently 
during the time of Joshua, when they had no fixed dwelling- 
place, and possessed all things in comirion. After all the 
tribes had gained thtdr territories by rigid of conquest, and 
had divided their allotted giiins, they ]MM‘ame separated, 
having no longer their possessions in common, so that the 
need for a singh* commander cea-st^d, for the <lifi:creiit tribes 
should he couBidtTe<l rather in t.lu\ light of confederated 
stUtes than of bodies of fe]]ow-(*itizens. In ri*s]>eot to their 
God and their religion, tht\v wen* bdlow-citizens ; Imt, in 
respect to the rights which one p()sscssed w'ith regard to . 
another, they wonj only conftMleTaied ; they were, in fact, 
in much the same i»oKitioii (if one eiccjds the Temjde 
common to allj as the Unittd Statt‘fi of the Netherlands. 
The division of proj>erty held in co^nmon is only another 
phrase for the jiossession of his share by each of the owners 
singly, and the surrender by the oth(‘rK of their rights over 
such share This is why Moses elected ca}>tains of the 
tribes — namely, that when flu* d.oiiniiioi] was divided, ea(*h 
might takt* care of his ovru part.; (‘on suiting God through 
the* high }»riest < 111 til** affairs of his tribe, ruling over his 
army, building a^id fortifying cities, appointing judg(*s, 
attac^king the en<‘mies''^)f his o^^ii dominion, and having 
compUih* control over all (jivil and military affairs. He was 
not bound to acknowlt‘dg#* any sujM,*rior judge save God,^ or 
l#])rophet whom God should (*x]>rcssly s<*nd. If he departed 
from th(* worshi]) of Gf>d, tin* rest of tlie tribes did not 
arraign him as a subjt»ct., hiSit attacked hitn as an enemy. 
Of this we have examples in Scripture. When Joshua was 
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dead, tlie children of Israel (not a fresh general-in-chieQ 
constdted God ; it being decided that the tribe of Judah 
should be the first to atta(‘-k its enemies, the tril>e in ques^ 
tion contracted a single alliance with the tril^e of Simex>n, 
for uniting their forces, and attacking their common 
enemy /the rest of the tribes not being^^ included in the 
aUiance (Judges’!. 1, 2, S). Each tribe separately made 
war against its owii enemies, and, according tc> its pleasure, 
received th<mi as sulqects or allies, though it had Iw'en 
commanded not to spare tlum on any conditions, but to de- 
stroy them utterly. Such disobedience met with reproof 
from the rest of the tribes, but did not canso the offending 
tribe to be arraigned: it was not considered a sufficient 
reason for proclaiming a ’•civil war, or inforVoring in one 
another’s affairs. But wlien^tlio tribe of Bimjamin offended 
against the others, and so loosened the bonds of ]>(‘ac.e that 
none of the conJed crated tribt‘S could find refng<‘ within its 
borders, they atta<‘ked it us an (Uiemy, and gaining the vic- 
tory over it aft<*r tlin^e. battles, put to death both guilty and 
innocent, according to the laws of war: an a<'t which they 
subsequently ])Owailed wit h tardy rei>entan(‘e. 

These examples plainly eiuifinn wliat we have said con- 
cerning the riadits of each tribe. Perhaj>s we shall be 
asked^'wbo elected the su(*cessors to the captains of each 
tribe ; on this point I can gather no ]X)sitive information in 
Scripture, but [ conjecture that as the tribes wer(‘ divided 
into families, each headed l>y its senior member, the vS<‘nior 
of all these heads of families succeeded by right to tlio 
office of captain, for Moses chose from among these seniors 
his seventy coadjutors, who formed with himself the su])r4*mo 
coxmcil. Thos(‘ who admiuisi-ered the goverimient after the 
deatlyj^ Juslnunvere (lalled elders, and cider is a very common 
Heblw expression in the sense of jrtige, as I suj>j>ose every- 
one knows ; however, it is not- very important for us to'mako 
up our minds on this point. It is ouougli to have shown 
tliat after the d<jaili of Moses no one man wdelded aU the 
power of a sovereign ; as affiiirs were not all maiiag(?d by 
one man, nor by a single council, nor by the j^opular vote, 
but partly by one tribe, partly by the rest in equal shares, 
it is most evident that the government, after the death of 
Moses, was neither monarchic, nor aristocratic, nor popular, 

q 
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but, aw we liave said, Tliooeratic. The reasons for applying 
tins name tire : 

I. Because the royal seat of govonnnent wastho Temidd, 

and in rc*s]K*(,*t to it alone, as we litive shown, all the tribes 
were felh>w-('itizi‘iis, ^ 

II. Beeaust* all Ihe ]H‘opL‘ owed alle^dance to God, their 
supreme Jiul^e, to wdiom only lluy had promised implicit 
ohedieiKi* in all 

Ill Beeausr tlie or dielator, when there 

w’iis need of smli, was t‘U‘eted hy notn' save* G«^d alone. 
This was ex]>ressly eomuiauded hy Moses in ihe name of 
God (Dent. xi:\. 11>), and witiH'soed hy the aeliial choice of 
Gideon, of Saanstai, and of Samno] ; wdierffrorn we may 
conclude lhal tin* olher fait)ifu>l«‘adtTs w<‘re chosen in the 
sairn* niaum r. tlnnnj;li it noi t*\pressly lold us, 

Tliese preliminary's ln'in;;* i^tatod, if is now’ time to in- 
quiri‘ tin* efhsds of forming; a dojjiiuiou on this ]»lan. and 
tj) see wlu‘t]K‘r it .so (*lfeeTnally Kt‘pl witliin Isninds lx)ih 
rulers and niled, ihat the fornuT were never tyrannical 
and tile latter in‘ver r<*hellious. 

Tliose who administer (M- [M>ss(\sft ^ovt'rniii',; power, ahvays 
try to surround their hinh-liaudeil actions with a cloak of 
locality, tind to persmnh* the peo[)l«* that tiny act from 
good motives; tins they are o«iMly ahic to eife»'t, when they 
are llie sole iulerj»re1ers ivf the hr.v ; for it is <‘vid(*ut that 
they are thus al^Jo t<» assunn*n far greater freedom to carry 
out llieir wi-^ln s and dt*Mios than if the interpretation of 
the law is vest, od lu sone ono < Isi*, or if tin* lawrs were so 
self-e\ident that no one c«»uld oe in<lonht. as to their juean- 
i\\g. Wo 111 us set* that tin* ]»ow’orof evil-doing was gi*eatly 
ourtailed f<>r tin* Bt hrow t*a]»t,aius l»y tin* fa<‘-t that- the 
whole iiitt‘r]»retatit>n of tin* law' was \osted in the Levites 
(Dent, xxi />). who, on their ]»ar1, had no share in the 
gove/nm'-nl, ami de]K*inled for all their su]»]>ort. and con- 
s'nlt‘ratitui on a- eorn*et i?it«*r]»rt*tation <‘f the laws entrusted 
to tln*m. Moreover, the whoh* people was oominandwl to 
<‘t>ine tt)irether at a eortain placo evi'rv seven years and he 
instriK'tt'd in tlie law hy tlie high-pnosl; fnrthtT, each in- 
dividual wnis hiddtm to read the hook of the law through 
and through eouliiiuully with scrupulous care. (Deut. xxxi. 
9, and vi. 7.) 
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Tbe captains were tlius for thoir own salces bound to take 
^ffreat care to administer everythinf< according to tbc laws laid 
down, and well kmnvn to all, if they wished to \xi held in 
high honour by the jx^oplc. who would njgard them as ihe 
administrators of God's dominion, and as God^s vicegerents; 
othferwiW they <*011 Id nol Jiave es4aped alUthe virulenct* of 
t]ieologi(jal hatred. Tlien* wms aiiotlier very inij»ortaiit 
check on the un])ridl<Ml In-ense <»f llu* ea])la.iiis, hi the fact, 
that the army was f<»rm<Ml trum tla* wboit* bod\ of the 
i'itizens, dw^twetiii the ag4*s of 1\v(‘ijty and sixty, without 
exception, and lhat tlh* 4*aj*tiiius weri^ not ablt* to hire any 
foreign soldiery. This 1 say w'as v<Ty iu)]>ortaiit, for it. is 
well known that prime's can o]>pr4‘ss tln'ir ]H‘oph‘S wii lithe 
siiigle aid of tie* soldi(‘rv in iheir j»ay ; wlule 1 1no'e is nothing 
moi'i* fonnidahlt* to tli<*m tlian tin* fr4M‘<iom of ciliztMi soldiiTS, 
who have ♦■slablislu'd t]i<‘ fret‘dom and glory of th<'ir country 
by their valour, tlu'ir t.uil..a.nd thoir blood, i iins Alexander, 
wlu'n h(* wa.s alxmt i.o mate war on Darins, a seeoml timy^ 
aft(T hearing tin' adMce of I'armenio, did not ^-hhle him 
wdio ga\(‘ the advice, but Po]ys|>(*rc]ion, who was stauding 
by. For, as Ciirtius says fiv. § ]‘l). he di<l not venture b> re* 
proa<*h i^irlll<‘nio a;j[aiu after lm\ iiig sh(»rtly Ix'fort' r(*prov(*d 
him too sJuuply. Tliis treeilom of th«' Maced 011 ijuis, winch 
he so dreaded, he was u<U aide to subdiu' till after the 
number of cajilivt's enlisted in tiu' arniy siir]>assed that of 
hiR own ]>eo]de; tlieii, but not till iIh'u, lie lm-v'C rein toliis 
anger so long elu'ckixl by llie iiid4‘2)ei)deuet‘ of liis chnd’ 
f(dlow-e<uimrynn‘u. 

If this imiejx'ndeiux^ of eiti/.tui soldiers can restrain the 
jniuces of ordinary states \vln> arc w^oiit to iisurj) tin' whoV 
glory of victorh^s, it must Iuim' !xm‘1i still iuoin* <*tl:ectuaJ 
against the Hebrew <*a])tains, wlios4» solditu-s were fighting, 
not for the glory oY a j*rimH*, but fo.i thtj glory of God, and 
who did not go ftirth to batllt' till the Hivun' asseil't had 
been given. 

We must also rememlxT tliat tlu' H(‘l)r(‘W captains w^tTe 
associated only by tln‘ bonds cd* r<‘ligion : th(T<*fore, if any 
one of Miem laid transgressed, and begun to viola b' the 
Divine rigid, he might hfLv«‘ lx ?* *11 treatcMi ]>y the n*st as an 
enemy and lawfully subdiu^d. 

A^n additional check may 1 h' found in the fear of a new 
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prophet arising, for if a man of iinblomished life could show 
hy certain signs that he was really a prophet, h^ ipaofckcto 
obtained the sovereign right to rule, which was given to 
him, as to Moses formerly, in the name of God, as revealed 
to himself alOne ; not merely through the high })riest, as in 
the case of the captains. Thert^ is no d<[>ubt that such' an 
one would easily be able to enlist, an oppressed people in 
his cause, and by trifling sigi»s i^Tstiade them of anything 
he wished : on the other han<l. if a flairs were well ordered, 
thi‘ captain would be able to make pro\isi«m in time; that 
the prophet should be submit ti^l to his a]>proval, a.nd be 
examined whether he were r<,*al]y of uiiblemishetl life, and 
possessed iiidisjjutable* signs of his mission : also, whether 
tlie teaching lit*. ])roposed to st'V forth in tlitj name of the 
Lord agreed with rf*( i*iv(‘il doctrines, and the gt*neral laws 
of the country; if his ert‘dentials were insufliiient, or liis 
doctrines new, lie could lawfully be put to death, or else 
recehcd on tin* ca])taiu’s sole resp^uisilality and authority. 

Again, the (iaptaius wm* not su[)crior to the others in 
nobility or birth, but only adiiiiuistered the government in 
virtue* of tlieir ag<* and personal ipialities. Lastly, neither 
captains nor army had any reason for preferring war to 
}K‘ace. Tile army, have stated, consisted entirely of 

citizens, so that affairs w<'re managed hy the same pt*rsons 
liotli in iX3aee and Avar. The man a>1io was a soklier in the 
camp was a (‘itizen in the market-place, h»‘ who was a kinder 
in the cam]) Avas a judg<‘ ixi tin* law <‘ourts, he who was a 
general in the eam]> Wt'is a nder in the slat<*. Thus no one 
could d**sire w'ar for its own sake, but only for the sake of 
^•reserving ]M*aee and liberty ; tlu* eajitams avoided 

<i}iauge as far as possi)»k*, so as not to be obliged to consult 
the bigh priest and submit to tl^e indignity (*f standing in 
his presence. 

So muc.h for the preeautions for keejdng the captains 
within bounds. W<‘must now look for the restraints upon 
the ]>eoplo : these, howi*ver, arc* a cry clearly indicated in the 
veiy groundwork of the soc\9.1 fabric. 

Anyone who gives the subject the slightest attention, 
wdll see that the state was so ordered as to insjiire the most 
ardent jiatriotisra in the hearts of t)ie citizens, so that the 
latter would be very hard to x>ersuade to betray their country^ 
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and be ready to ondnre anything rather than submit to a 
foreign yoho. After they had transferred their right to 
O-od, they thought that their kingdom belonged to God, 
and that they themselves were G^d’s children. Other 
nations they looked upon as God’s enemies/and regarded 
with intense hatr^jd (wliicli they took to ho piety, see Psalm 
cxxxix. 21, 22) : nothing would have }>et'n more abhorrent 
to them than swearing al]t‘giain*e to a foreigner, and pro- 
mising him ohedii'ntM' : nor could the\ eonceixe an} greater 
or more 'bxeerahle eriine ihan tlu‘ betrayal of their country, 
the kingdom of tlu‘ God whom lluy adored. 

It was considered wicked for anyone to seti.le outside of 
the country, ina8Jiiu<*h as the worship of God by whieh 
they were bound could ncit bt‘ earned on elsewhere: their 
own land alone was ronsidend holy, the rest of the earth 
unclean and j>rofaiu‘. 

David, wlic was f<)r<‘e<l to live in eoin]dained before 
Saul as follows : “ 13nt if they ])e the children of men who 
have stirred tla‘e up against me, cursed Ihj they before the 
Lord; for they Jia\>* driven nn* out this day from abiding 
in the inlieritan<‘e of t he Lerd, saying. Go, serve other gods.’' 
(1 Sam. xxvi. 19.) For the same reason no eitizen, as we 
should especially remark, was ever si'iit into exile : he who 
sinned ^vas liabit‘ to puuisJiim^nt, but not to disgi*aeo. 

Thus the love of the Tb‘lin*x\s for tJicir country was not 
only patriotism, but also piot\, and was eluTish^d and 
mirt-ured by daily rites till, like their laitn^d of otln*r nations, 
it must have jiassed into tht'ir na.t ure. Their daily worship 
was not only different from that of other nations (as it 
ffigJit well be, considering that they were a peculiar peepfe 
-and entirely apart from tin* rest), it was absolutely con- 
i^ar 3 ^ Sucli daily reprobation naturally gave rise to a 
lasting hatnd, dee]»ly ini]Jaiibd iil the heart: for of all 
hatreds none is more <Iee 2 ) and tenacious than that which 
springs' from (extreme devout ness or pit^ty, and is itself 
cherished as pious. Nor was a g('nera] cause lacking for 
inflaming such hatred more and more, inasmuch as it was 
reciprocated ; the surrounding nations regarding the Jews 
with a hatred just as intense. 

How great w^as the eft'i^t- of all these causes, namely, 
freedom liruni man’s dominion ; devotion to their country ; 
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aliSoMte rights over all other men ; a hairtnl not only per- 
mitted hut pious ; a eouie'inpt for tlieii* fellow-m€9a ; the 
singularity of tlioir aistoius and religums rite.w; the effect, 

I repeat, <»!’ all tliei e rau«<*s in slr<*ng<lioniiig the heaHsof 
the Jews 1o hear all things for tlu‘ir ecniutry, with ex- 
traor«1iiiarv eonsiaiay and valour, will at 7>jiee he discerned 
hy reason and attesled hy t'Xperieiice. Nev<»r, so long as 
tin* eit\ was slandiiig, eouhl they eiidnre to reinaiii under 
fort'igu doniinion: and tlnnN‘i‘ore they railed Jerusalem “a 
r4‘f»elUous city” (E/.ra. i\. 12). Their vslate after its re- 
<‘slahlisliiiient (wliieli was a mere shadow of tlie first, for 
th(* high ]>riests had iisurjuMi thr rights of the tribal 
eaptaiovS) was, w'ith great, ^lijlhailtv, destroy(-<l hy tlie 
Konians, a^ Taeitus ln'ars wiln‘s^ (Hist. ii. 4); — ''Ves- 
j>asian had closed tin* war against llie Jt-Avs, ahandoniug 
the siege Jerusalem as an enterprise difiicult and 
arduous, rather from the <'ha!M<*ter of tin* pe*)ph5 and the 
ohstiuiK'y of their su]»erstitioii, than t'nuu tin* strength left 
to tin* hesieg<*<l for meeting their m*eessities.’^ But Ix'sides 
tliese cliaraeierisih's, wOiieh are im‘rely ascrilH-*d hy an in- 
dividual o])inion, tlien* was one feature pt‘euJiar to lluB state 
and of great. imj>ortan(*e in n-laining the affections of the 
eilizens, and cheeking all thoughts of deserli<m, (^r aban- 
donment of the eountrv : namely, .M‘U'-in1erest, tin* strength 
and life of all human aetitui. This was peculiarly engagt'd 
in the Hebrew stale, for now’luTe else did citiz<ms possess 
their goods so s<‘('un*ly as did the subjects of this eomiuu- 
nity, for tlie latter jK)SM-ssed js largt* a share in the land 
and the fiihls a.s did tjieir ehiefs and Avere owners of their 
ground in perp(‘tuit\ ; forif .iu\ man was e<ini [wilt 
'P hy ]MA'(*r1y lo s“]l his fann or his jwisture. he nH*eivod it 
hack again julaet at the vear of Jubilee: lljeri* were other 
similar- enactmt‘iits against rlie possibility (d alitmating real 
pro[»erty 

Again, povcTty was nowhere more endurable than ill a 
country where duty towards one’s neiglihonr, that is, one’*? ■ 
, fellow-citi/f'ii, was ])ra(‘tist*d <wit]i the utmost, piety, aft a 
means of gaining the favour of (lod the King, Thu« the 
Ht'hrcw eitizi'iis Avoukl nowhere he so well off as in their 
OAVu country ; out, side its limits tliey mt*t Avith nothing but 
loss and disgrace. 
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Th© following coiisidt^rationiii were of weight* not only in 
k«>eping them at home, hut also in preventing civil war and 
removing causes of strife ; no one was bound to serve liis 
equal, but only to serve God, whil(? charity and love to- 
wai'ds fpUow Sitizeus was accounted theliightJflt. ]>iety ; vthis 
last feeling Wi 1 not a little fostered by the general hatred 
with which tM regard«^ d foreign nations and were regarded 
by them, Furtliernion*, th<‘ stri(*t discipbne of ohodienofj 
in which they wen^ >»roiiglit up, ^v^^s a very important 
factor; for they vven‘ hound to carry on all their actions 
acrcording to the set rules of tlit‘ law: a man might not 
plough when he liked, but only at certain tilings, in certain 
yeitrs, and with one sort of ln*ast at a time; ^4>, too, he 
might only sow and rea]» m a <*ertain method <ind sedson — 
in fact, liis whole life was one long schou] of obedituico (see 
Chap. V. on the use (»i o*r* ‘monies) ; such a habit was thus 
engender43d, that <'onfoi’niH\ seenuHl frctnlom instead of ser- 
vitude, and men ^lesired what was coinmamh'd 7’ather than 
what was forbidden. This result was not a little aideu by 
the fact Hxat the p(‘oj»J(* w^t^re )K»and, at ceHain seasons of 
the year, to give tlieinselves u]> to rt‘st and n*joieing, not 
for their own ])leasun‘, but. in i»rd«.T that tiny might wror- 
shij) God <‘lu*crfully. 

Three times in t he year they feasted befon* tlie Lord ; on 
the seventh day every tiny were ]M<Iden to abstain 
from all “work and to rest; beMdes tln*s(*, tlierc were other 
occaisions wlieu iiuioceiil rejoicing and hasting w'ere not 
only allowed lait enjoim*iL 1 do not think any better 
lueans of iuflueu(‘iijg nnm’s minds eonld be devised; for 
there is no more ixiAverful attractiim t lian jiy s]U'iiigijig from 
devotion, a mixture of admiration and love. It was not 
easy to ho wearied by constant rtqxdititm, for the rites on 
the various ft'slivals wtue varied aiil recurred seldom. We 
may add the deej) reverence for tJn‘ Tcmj>le wdiii*]i a'il most 
religiously fosltTcd, on acconut of the ■|»cculiar rites and 
duties that they w*(‘re oldiged to p<‘rform before approaching 
thither, Evim now, Jew s cannot read w ithoul horror of the 
crime of Mauasstdi, wdio dared to place an idol in the Temple, 
The laws, scrupulously preserver I in tlie inmost sanctuary, 
were objects of equal reverence to the jkoople. Popular 
refiorts and imscuncoi>tious were, therefore, very little to he 
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feared in this quarter, for no one dared decide on sacred 
matters, hut all felt hound to obey, without consulting 
their reason, all the oomiiiands given hy the answers of Qod 
roceivtid in the T('nii)le, and all the laws which God had 
ordaim>d. 

I tliinlv I liavt\now explained clearly, though hiiefly, the 
main features of tlie Hebrew 4*oiumonweaith. I must now 
inquire into the caust'sj which le<} the peoide so often to fall 
aivay from the law, which brought ahoiit their frequent 
subjection, and, finally, tle‘ conqdete destruction -of their 
dominion. Perhaj>s t shall he told that it sprang from 
their hardness of heart : l»ut- tliis is childish, for why 
should this ]>»H»ple he uK>n» hard of lu‘art than others; was 
it hy nature r 

But nature forms individuahs, not peo])les ; the latter are 
only distinguishable hy tht‘ differemn* of their language, 
their customs, and thoir laws ; while from the two lost— 
fe., customs and law^s.— it mav aris<‘ tliat they have a 
peculiar ^lisjMisition, a ])e4‘uliar manner of life, and jHKiuliar 
prejudici's. Ji*. tlien, the ILdux^ws were harder of heart 
than other natiniis, the fault, lay with their lews or customs. 

This is ci'rtiiinly true, in the senH»‘ that, iC God had 
wished their dominion to be more lasting, He w^ould have 
given them otluT rites and laws and would have insti- 
tutf'd cl <lilforeiit form of government. can, there- 

fore*, only say that their God was antrry with them, not 
only, as Jeremiah says, fnm the building of the edty, bnt 
even from the founding of tluiir laws. 

This is borne witness to by Ezekiel xx. ‘25 : “Wherefore 
\ jgave th^uij also statutes that were not good, and judg* 
inent^Whcrehy they should not live; and I polluted them 
in their lAVjn gifts, in that they caused to pass through the 
fire all that ojjeneth th» w'omh ; that 1 might make th.em 
desola'ic, iH^e end that th(*y might know that I am the 
lx>rd;’ 

In ord^ that w^c* may understand these words, and the 
destmctibii of the Hebrew commonwealth, we must hear in 
mind that it had at first been intended to entrust the whole 
duties of the priesthood to fhit firstl)om, and not to the 
IuLwites (see !Nnmb. viii. 17). It was only when all the 
tribes, except the Levites, worsljdpi>ed the golden caifi that . 
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the firethoniL were rejected and defiled, and the LeTites 
chosen iti their stead (Dent, x, 8). Wlien I reflect on this ' 
change, I feel dispos^ to break forth with the words of 
Ti 0itii8. Gk)d*s object at that time was not the safety of 
t| i Jews, but vengeance. I am groaily a%toriiRh<^ that the 
cl iestial mind was so inflamed with anger that it ordained 
hi ts, which alwa;f^s are supj>osed lo promote the honour, ' 
well-being, and security of a. peoj>]e, with ihe ])ur])ose of 
vengeanc>e, for the sake of punishment ; so lliat the laws do 
not s#^enb so much laws — that is, the safeguard of the 
people — as yuiins and ponalfies. 

Tlie gifts which the p(‘op]ewere obliged to Iw-stow on th^ 
Leitites and priesls — the redemption of the first fx>rri, the 
})olhtax due to the LeviteH,9lhe privilege possessed ])y the 
latter of sole |K*rf<*riuaii^e of sacred rifes— all these, I 
say, were a continual n^ju’oach to lh(‘ ])(^oj>le, a continual 
reminder of tlieir defllcnu'iit and rejeciion. Morei>vor, we 
maybe sure that the Le\itcs were for evcx heaping re- 
proaches ui>oij them ; for among so many thousands thefb 
must have >>oeu many im[x)rtunato dabblers in theology. 
Hence the people got into the way of watching tlie acts of 
the Levites, who were hut hum an; of accusing tliewdiole body 
of the faults of one miunluT, and continually murmuring. 

Besnlos this, there was the obligation to keej) in idlem^s 
men hateful to them, and connectt^d by no ties of blood. 
Especially would tins soem grievous when jtrovisions wore 
dear. What Avondcr, then, if in times of peace, when 
striking nihacles had ceased, and no men c)f j>aramount 
authority were forthcoming, th(' irritable and greedy temper 
of the peoydo began t-ow’ax cold, and at length to fall away^ 
from a worsliijs tvlii<*h, though Divine, was also hUuV/iia- 
tittg, and oVon hostile, and to seek after something fresh ; 
or can we bt^ surj)rised thdt the capi^jims, who always adopt ‘ 
the popular <mirs<3, in order to gain the sovereign j>o%«x^rfor 
tfaemselves by enlisting the s>Tupathies of the people, and 
alienating the high jjricst, should have yiebled to their de- 
mands, and introduced a new worship? If the state had 
been formed according to the' original intention, the rights 
and honour of all the tribes would have been equal, and 
everything would have rested on a firm basis. Who is 
there who would willingly violate the religious rights of his 

' ’ 
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kindred? What could a man desire more than to mipport 
his own brothers and jiarents, thus fuIiSllin^ the duties of 
religion ? Who would not rejoice in being taught by them 
the inter] mutation of the laws, and receiving through them 
the answers ffUdd y 

The Inhes w<\uM thus have been united l>y a far closer 
bond, if ail alike had ]K»ssessed tin* riglit to the priesthOtKi, 
All dumber would liave been ol)viat(Ml, if the ehoiec of the 
Le^it^*s had not been dietaied i>Y auger ainl r4‘veuge. But, 
as w'e hitvt‘ said, tln‘ Hebrews had (offended their CVod, Wlio, 
as E/<‘kiel jtolluted Ihem in tlnur o^vn gifts hy reject- 
ing all that o|it*ueth tlie womb, so that- He might destroy 
them. 

This |»jissug(* is also <M»nfirjiiea by their history. As S(H)ll 
as the ]»eo]>le in the ^viltleriiess began to Jivn^ in ease and 
plenty, (*.ert;un men of no mean birth began to rel>el against 
the ehoi<*(' v»f tin* Levi tes, and to make it a eause for be- 
lieving tliat Moses ha<l u<>t a('1ed by the commands oi Ood, 
but for his own good pleasure, inasmuch as he had chosen 
his ovn tribe before all Die rest, and had bestowx'^l the 
high ])ri<‘stljoo<l ni jierpotuity on his own brother. They, 
therefore, slimMl u]> a tumult, and came to him, crying out 
tliat all men were (MpialJy .sacred, and that he liad eitilt-ed 
liimscdr above liis fellows 'wrongfully. Mose.s was not able 
ti> jia<’ify tlrnm with reasons; but by tlu» intervention of a 
liiirade, in proof of the fairh, they all ]»erished. Afresh 
sedition then arose an urn g the whoL‘ [M*oj)]e, who W*lieved 
thal lli(‘ir <'haiii]>ioiis had not Issm }>ut to death by the 
judgment of Clod, but by the device of Most*s. After a 
gryat. .slaught(T, or ]M‘stiIeiiei*, the rising subsided from 
iuamtjdli, i>ut- bi sucli a uiauuer that all preferred death to 
lift* mnler such ('ouditions, ^ -• 

We sliould rather shy that sedition Ci*ased than that 
liarnnv^Cy was re-establisiied. This is witnessi'd by Scrip- 
ture tDeut. xxxi. 21), where God, after ]>redicting to Mosea/ 
that the ]^K'op]e after his death will fall away from the 
Divine worshi}), sj>eaks thuH:^ “For T knoiv their imagina- , 
tioii vvhi<'h they go about, even now^ before* T have brought 
them into tbt‘ land whieh t swan*.;’* and, a little white 
after fxxxi. 27), says; “For I know thy rolteliioxii 

and thy stiff neck : behold, while I am yet alive with^you 
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tljis day, yo liave beei) rel>ellioiis. against tho Lord; QJid 
bow mncli more after my deatli ! *' 

Indeed, it liappened acjcurding to his words, as we all 
linpw. Great (than^ea, extreme license, luxury, and hard- 
ness of hep c gft‘W u]> ; things went fronS ])ad*to worsts till 
at last tjr i)eO|>le, after being frequently ^'onquered, came 
to an q*’ /U rij]>tiir(*. with t.he l)i\dne right, an<l wished for a 
mortal king, so that the seat of govennnf‘ii1 might be the 
Court., instead of the Tenij»k‘, and that tlie trib(*s might 
remain M]ow-<*iti/j;iiK in res]»eet to their king, instead of 
in rcHp<*et to I'>iviiie right and the high priesthood. 

A vast ^naterial for new s(‘ditions was (liiis produeed, 
eventually r«*sulting in the rum of th<^ (Mttire state. Kings 
are above all tilings jealMi.*'. of a pre<'anous rule, and eaji 
in nowise brook a doniihion w ilhin tlieir own. Tlie first 
monarehs, being chosim from tin* rankh of i)nva.te citizens, 
were content with the amount of dignity t > which they had 
riseu; but their sous, who obtained the throne by right of 
inheritance, l>egMii gradually to introdiu‘e changes, so as fo 
get all the sovereign rights into tln'ir owji hands. This 
they were gimerall} uuablt* to ae<‘on)j>lisli, so Imig as the 
rigid of lt‘gislatii>ii did not ri'st with them, hut with the. 
liigli ja-iest, wlio ke]d the laws in tlie sajictuary, and iutor- 
preted tliem 1o tin* people. The kings waiiv thus bound to 
obey the laws as much as w'ere tin* siibjeets, and were un- 
able to abrogate them, or to oixlain new laws of equal 
authority; moreoA<*r, they wen* prevent(*d by the Lc'vites 
from administering the aJfairsof religion, king and subject 
being alikt* uudean. Lastly, tlie whole safety of their do- 
minion <lependt*d on tlie will of one man, if tliat man ap-^ 
}>eared to be a jirophet; and of tins they had 
example, namely^ liow' cmiijdetely Samuel had been able to 
(Hunmaud Saul, ami how easily, localise of a single dis- 
obedience, he ha<l lH*en ahle to trausfor the ri|vht of 
tSiovereignty to David. Tints the kings found a dominion 
within their owui, and wit‘lded a precarious sovereignty. 

. In order t o surmount- these difficulties, tlioj allowed other 
temples to be Jedi<*ate<l to the gods, so that there might be 
no furiher need of consulting the Lovites; they als<» sought 
out, niany who projhesied in the name of God, so that they 
migljt have (sroatures of their own to oppose to the true 
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prophets. Howerer, in spite of all their attempts, thejr 
never attained their end. For the prophets, prepared 
against every eimrgen^y, waited for a favourable opportu- 
nity, such as the beginning of a now roign, which is always 
precarious, -while the uioinoxy of the previous roign remains 
green. At these times tliey could easily pronounce by 
T^ivine autliority that <he long was tyrannical, and ^'ould 
pt'oduf'c a «‘hanipion of <listinguisl)cd virtue to vindicate 
the Di^ int' rigid, and lawfully to claim dominion, or a share 
in it. Still, iitd even so could the prophets effect much. 
Tiny eould, indeed, remove a tyrant; but thew were 
reasons wliicli ]>rt‘veiited them from doing more than setting 
uj», at great cost of civil bloodshed, another tyrant in his 
sk^a<]. Of discords and ci\il uabs there -was no end, for the 
causes for the violation of Divim* right remained always 
the same, and could only lx* rem<»ve(l l»y a complete re- 
modelling of the state. 

We have mov seen how religion was introduced into the 
ITebre^^ (‘omuionw(‘altli, and how tin* dominion might have 
laslt'd for ever, if the just w'rath of the Lawgiver had 
allowed it. As this w-^as inj}K)ssible, it w'as bound in time 
to jXTish. T «nn now sjK*aking only of tin* first eommon- 
wcaltli, for t]i<* siM'ond Wtis a mere siiadowof the first, inas- 
much us the jM‘oj)le wer*^ bound by the rights of the Fersians 
to wrhoin they >v(‘r< snhject. Alter the restoration of free- 
doiu, tlie high ]»riests usurjad the rights of the secular 
chiefs, and thus eid.'iiiied ahsolut^ dominion. The priests 
Were inflamed with an intense desire to wield tlu‘ powers, 
the HovtTeignty, and the liigli priestliood at the same time. 
I have, tluTeb^re, no need to speak further of the second 
coiuj....Awea111j. AVhelher tin* first, in so far as wo deem it 
to have ]>e(*n durable, is eapiible of imitation, and whether 
it would be pious to copy it. as far as possible, will appear 
from what follows. T wish oidy k> draw attention, as a crown- 
ing coin luhion, the priii<*iple indicated already — namely, 
that it is evident, from wdiat we have sbited in this chapter, 
that the Pivint* right, or the right of religion, originates 
in a compact; without such' compact, none but natuml 
rights exist. Tlie Hebrews were not >)ound by their religion 
to evince any pious (?are for other nations not included in 
the compact, but only for their own fellow-citizens. 
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V 

CHAPTER XVm. . 

PBOH THE COMMONWEALTH OP THE HEBREWS, AND THEIB 

HISTOJfiY, CERTAIN POLITICAL DOCTRINES ABE DEDCCED. 

A LTHOUGrH the commonwealth of tlie Helirews/as we 
have conct'ived it, might have lasted for t*ver, it would 
he impossible to imitak^ it at the present day, nor would it 
be advisable so to do. If a ]>eox)le wished to transfer their 
rights to Grod it would he iKi(*essary to make an express 
covenant with Him, and for this would 1 m* ne<*ded not only 
the consent of those transhn-ring their I’glits, hut also^the ‘ 
consent of God. God, however, has revealed throiudi his 
Apostles that, tlie covenant of God is no longer written in 
ink, or on tables of stonts but. with the Spirit of God in the 
fleshy tables of the li(*art. 

Furthermore, such a form of governmeiii would only be 
availalje for those who d(*sire to have' no foreiuii r’aiations, 
but to shut themselves u]» within thc'ir own front i<Ts, and 
to live apart from the* rest of the world ; it would ]*e use- 
less to meu who must have dt*almgs with other nations ; 
so that the cases where it could be adoi»ted are very few 
indeed. 

Kevertheless, though it could not. be cojae'd in its en- 
tirety, it possesse^d many exe,ellcnt features which n^bi^ 
bo brought || our ne>ti<*e, and perhaps imitated vCllfla<l- 
vantago. My intention, howcjver, is not te> write a ti*ea.- 
tiso on forms of govenmxemt, so 1 Ivill pass over most of 
such points in silence, and will only toucli em those Vhich 
bear upon my jiuriiose, 

God’s kingdom is not. infringed upon by the* choice of an 
ea.rthly ruler endowed with sovereign rights ; for after the 
Hebrews had transferred their rights to God, they con- 
ferred the sovereign right of ruling on Moses, investing 
him with the sole power of instituting and abrogating laws 
in the name of God, of choosing priests, of judging, of 
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teacliing, of punishing — in fa<3t, all the prerogatives of an 
absolute monarch. ' » 

Again, though the priests were the interpreters of the 
laws, they ]ia<l no power to judge the eitmms, or to exooni* 
municate anyone, this could only be done by the judges 
and chiefs chosen from among the ]H‘oph‘. A eonsidoration 
of tht» sne(*f\ssesSuul the hisiorieM of the k'L'biws wiU bring 
to lighi otluT <*onsiderations worthy of ih»te. To wit: 

I. That lh(‘re A\t're no religi^nis sec'ts, till afier the high 
priests, m tlit‘ st'<*oiid ('omnn»n wealth, ]>(>.ssess(«l -^he author 
rity to nialfo drcre^'s, aiul triinsiiet the Inisiin ss of goveru- 
meiii. Ill or<h*r that sudi anfhoriiy might last for over, 
the liigh priests iisnr]»ed the rights of seeular rulers, and at 
last wish(‘d to b^ styled kiiigrs. Tho roa'-on for this is 
ready to liand ; in the first eoiimioin\ealth in) <leer(‘<‘S eould 
Immit the name id’ tlu* high ]^rj(‘st, bn* Ik* liad no right to 
ordain Jaws, bin only to give the an.^wt'rs of God to ques- 
tions asl\<*<l ]>y tile e.qttniiis or the e<Kin<*ils: he had, tliere- 
i\)re, no motive for making ehanges in the ]a.\\, fnit took 
cart', on the <*\.iitriirv, to administer and guard what IukI 
already lM*en received and a<*<'e]d.ed. ilis oidy means <>f 
preserving Ins freedt)in in safety against. lh»‘ will of the 
<;a]>taiii» lav in chenslnug tlie law intaet. Aft<*r the iiigh 
pricvsts had assumed the power of <*ari \ ing on llie goveni- 
inent, and added fJie rights of seeuiar rulers to those they 
already })ossess«'d, (sieh one began both in tilings r<digi(»us 
and in things seiaikir. to s«‘ek for the glonfieation oi his 
own name, settling everytlnng by saeerdi^tal authority, and 
issuing every day, <*onerrning eerellK^nie^, faith, and all else, 
IK vv deerees vvlii< h Ik- sought to m.aki* as saiTed and autho- 
riT.d! ,-a.N tlie laws of Mo.m*s Jb'bgion tlnis sank into a 
d<*gra<ling ^u}^i‘r^titiolJ, while tlie true meaning: and iuter- 
]»r<*tation of the laws- be<'anie eornipted. FurllKTiiiore, 
whihvihe iiigh ]>riests \ver<‘ ]ia\iiig tlieir way to the seeular 
rule jn^t alter the restor.ition, they atlmiqded to gain 
]K)]>uJar favour by assenting t<» ev«*rv demand; approving 
whatever the ]>eople did, lK»w’<‘ver imjMous, and ai^eoiamo- 
datiiig Seri] >t lire to the very d<*praved tuirrent morals. 
Malaehi bears witness to tins in no nieasimMl tenns: he 
cdiitJes the priests of his lime as despisers of tJio name of 
Gf3<I, and then gof‘s ou with Lis inveidive as follows (Mai. 
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ii, ?, 8) ; For the pricRt’s lips should keep knowledge, and, 
thejr should f the law at his mouth : for he is the mes- 
seuger of tl/ / Lord of hosts. But ye are departed out of ' 
the way ; 3/ 'have caused many to stumble at the law, ye 
have L*orrf j^ited the covenant of Lf^vi, taitli the Lord of 
hosts.’* He further aceuses them of iiit(*r])rotlng the laws 
according to their*own pleasure, and jmyiiig no res]>(H^t to 
Qod but only to ]>orsouK. It is Ci*rtam tliattlie high ]>riestH 
wore never so eautious in their coiidu(*t as toeseaju* t.lie re- 
mark of ^le jnore shrewd among the people, for the latter 
were at leugtli (‘inboldt‘nt‘d to assert that no laws ought, to 
1 h' kept save those tliat were wTitten, an<l that the deerees 
wliich the Pharisees reonsisiing, as Josejihns says in his 
Antiijuities/’ (hietly of iht‘ eomiiioii peojh*), >vere deeeived 
into ealting the tra.ditiuii& i)f the fathers, should not be ob- 
servcnl at all. llowt'ver this niav 1 m*, we ean in nowise 
dotd-fe tiiat flatten’ of the Jdgli priest, the corruption of n‘- 
ligion and th<' law’s, and the enormous iiiereast‘ of the 
rf‘Xtejit of the lu/st- named, gavi* \tt\ great and frecjinurc 
•Occasion for disjuites and altereatious iin]>ossible to alhiv. 
When men begin to <|\iarrel with all tin* ardour of su])er- 
Rtitioii, and th<‘ niagistra<*y to baek ii]» oin^ side or the 
other, they can never come to a eoni])ronMse. but are bound 
to spliJ into st‘ets. 

H. Jt is w'ortliY of remark that tiie pro]>]iets, who were 
'n a private* st.a,tjon of life, rallier irrilated than refori)n*<l 
b ankind by lhi*ir freedom ot warning, nki^ and ei'jisnre ; 
w lereastbe kings, by 1 ht'ir re]>roofs ano piimslmients, could 
always j>rodi ei* an idfeet. The diets w^en* often intoJor- 
able even to pious kings, on acc t of tin* autliority they 
assumed for judging wdiellier an iU'tion w’as right 
or ft>r r<‘[<i'oviug the khigs iheiiist‘lv(‘s d* they dar(‘d to 
,iransa(*t any business, w’lu'ther pnj)li<- or [irivale, without 
2)r<*pheti(' sanction. King Asa Avho, according to tii<* tes- 
timony of S< ripture, reigmsl |>ionslv, jmt the prophet 
Ilanani into a })ri son-house because he had venturetl freely 
to eliide and reprove him for entiTing int(.> a eoveiiaiit wdth 
the king of Armenia '* 

Other examples might be cited, t(‘nding h) ])rovo that 
■religion gained iuok* harm lha.u good by su(*li freedom*, not 
to speak of the further e.onsequence, that if the }>ro])liets 
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had retained their rights, great civil wars would have 
resulted. 

m. It is remarkahle that during all the period, during 
which the j>eople held the reins of power, there was only 
one civil war, ami tliat one was completely extinguished, 
the ('onquerors taking such pity on the conquered, that they 
endeavoun^d in ever}' way to reinstate them iii their former 
dignity and ]Mjwer. But after that the people, little accxis- 
t<.)nuid t<> Ivings, t hanged its first form of government into 
a nionareliy, civil war ragi^d almost contininiusly ; and 
battles wcri* so fierce as to (?xci‘<‘d all otla^rs nrorded; in 
one engagement (taxing our faith to tlm utmost) five hun- 
dred thousand Isnudites were slaughtered l*y the men of 
Judah, and in anoth(‘r the Israelites slew great numbers of 
the men of Judah (tlie figures an* nol given in Scripture)^ 
almost razed to the gmund tlie walls of Jerusalem, and 
sacked tlu* Ttuiipl*^ in tlnar unbriilled fury. At length, 
laden with the spoils of their bretlmui, satiat<*cl with blotxl, 
tiny took hostages, ainl lea\ mg tlie king in his well-nigh 
devastated kingdom, laid down their arms, r»dyiiig on 11m 
weakness ralluT lhaii the good faith of their foes, A few 
years ufhu', the nnui of Judah, wdth recruited strength, 
again took the fi(‘]d, bin w<‘re a st^cond time lu'aien by the 
Israelites. an<I slain to the number of a hundred aiid'twenty 
thousand, two humlreil thousand of their wives and cliildren 
were led into eupt i\ ity, and a great booty again seized. Worn 
<»ut with t}»cs(* and similar butih's set forth at length in their 
liist<»ries, the Jews at length fell a prey to their enemies. 

Furthermore, if we reckon uj) the times during whiA 
peace pr(‘V ailed undtT c.n li tonn of govt^rmucnl, we shall 
di^' repaticv. Befor(» tlui monarchy forty years 
and more often jiassed, and once eighty ycars'(an almost^ 
unparallehMl peril m 1), evithout any war, Lt»reign or civil. 
After.^h*" kings acquired sovereign power, the fighting was^ 
no longer for ])eac<; and lilK'rty, ]>ut b>r glory; ai'cordingiy 
we find that th<*y all, with the excejdionof Boh»m<ui ('whose 
virtue ami wisdom would be }>ett(*r dis]dayed in peace thau* 
in war) waged war, and finally a fatal desin‘- for power 
gained ground, wliich, in many cases, made the path to the 
throne a bloody one. 

Lastly, the laws, during the rule of the peo}>lo, remained 
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tinoorrupted and were studiously observed. Before the 
monarchy there were very few i)rophets to admonish the , 
people, but after the establishment of kings ihere were a 
great number at the same time. Obadiah saved a hundred 
‘ from death and liid them away, lest they should be slain 
with the rest. The people, so far as we can s(*e, were never 
deceived by false "^irciphets till after the power had been 
vested in kings, whose creatures many of the 2>rophets were. 
Again, the pe.oi)lc, whose heart Avas gener-'i*^' oroud or ' 
humble a 'wording to its circumstances, easily corrected it- 
self under misfortune, turnetl again to Grod, restored His 
laws, and so freed itself from all ; Imt the kings, 
whose hearts wen.^ always ecinallyputlVd ui>, and who could 
not be corrected Avitliout huiniliatiim, clung 2 >erti]iaciously 
to their vic<^s, e* a till tla last overthroAv of the city. 

We may now dearly see from what I have said: — 

I. How limlf ul to religion and the stat(‘ is t he (‘oiicessic ui to 
ministers of religion of any power of issuing decre<'s or trans- 
acting the business of goveniment: hoAV, on the coutrai/, 
far greater stiibility is afforded, if the said ministers are 
only allowed to givt‘ answers to (juestioiis du]\ 2)uito them, 
and are, a ml obliged to j»r(*aeh and ]>ractise the re- 
ceiv'^*'^ and accepted do^drines. 

II. xtow dangerous it is to ref(?r to Diviiu* right matters 
mer^lv sjKJCulative and subjo^t or liable to disjmte. Tlie 
IT', ; ' ,r^anuical gt)V(U’nmeuts a,n‘ those Avhich make crimes 

/ I '/Jnions, for everyone has an inalienable right his 
\ 4 ghts~nay, such a ^late of tilings leads to the rule i»f 
})5imlar passiou. 

Pontius Pilate made eom-ession to tlh‘ ]»assiou of 
Pharisees in consenting to tin* eriuMfixion of Ohristt ‘Vvliom 
h^ knew to be innoctmt. Aaain, the P)iaris<*es, in order to 
the 2>ositioii of men richer thai theiiiM<dves, began to 
sot on foot questions of religion, and accused the Sad d Wees 
Ox impiety, and, follc>wmg tht*ir exanj}»le, the vih'st hyjto- 
crites, stirred, as they pret 4 *iide<l, by the same holy wrath 
which they called Z(»al for the Lord, j>ers(^cul.ed men whose 
tinblemished chimicterand dist'inpii shed virtue had excited 
the 2K)jmlar hatred, puldicly denounced their ojiiuions, and 
inflamed the fierce ^’a^st^iens of the people against them. 

Thijl wanton Keence iK^ing cloaked with the sjiecious garb 

- R 
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of religion conld not easily be repressed, cspeeiaUy when 
the sovereign authorities introduced a sect of which they 
were not the head ; they were then regarded not as inter- 
preters of Divine riglit, but as sectarians — that is, as per- 
sons recogni/ing the right of Divine interi>retalion assumed 
by the lead^^rs of tlie sect. The authority of the magistrates 
thus became, of little accotiut iu sacli mat lers in comparison 
with the authority of sectarian leaders before W'h(»se int^jr- 
pretations kings Wi)Yi^ obliged to l>oTy. 

To avoid such evils in a statis iln‘re is no .safen way than 
to make piety and religion to consist in acts only — that is, 
in the practice of justice and charity, leaving everyone’s 
judgment in other respt^cts free. But I will speak of this 
m(»re at It'ugtli ])resoiU]y. i 

III. We sec how' iie<H*ssarv it is. both in the interests of 
the 8t.at<‘ and in th(‘ intere.sts of religion, to confer on the 
sovereign power tlu‘ right of deciding M’hal is lawful or the 
reverse. If this right, of judging actions could not be given 
to the very }»ro] diets of God without great injury to the 
state and religion, how nmoh less should it be entrusted to 
those who (*an iKuthiT foretell 1h<* future dot w^ork miracles ! 
But this again I wul] treat o\’ more fully liereafter. 

IV. Las! In, w<‘ see how disastrous it is f«>r a people un- 
accustomed to Icings, and ]M>.ss{‘ssing a com])leto code of 
laws, to set U]> a monarchy. Neither can the subjects 
brook such a sway, nor th«^ nual autliority submit to laws 
and pf)pular rights set up by aiiyont' interior to itself. Still 
less can a king !><» iixpocted to defend sin-li law's, for they 
were not frann d to Mi]t}>ort. his<lon)miou, but thedominifiu 
of the peo]>le, or some eoiiiicil whicli formerly ruled, so 
that nc guarding the pojnilar rights tlie king would setmi to 
lie a sla\e ratlier than a master. Tlie repres<bit.ative of a 
new monareliy will iXnploy all his zeal in atiemi>ting to 
franic new Inws, so as to w'r»-st tln^ rights of dominion to 
his (/wui use, and torc<lucc the people till they find it easier 
to increase than to curttii] the ro>al ])rerogative. I must 
not, however, omit to state that ii is no less dangerous to 
remove a monarch, though he is on all luinds admitted to 
lie a tyrant . I’or his peo])]<* are a<*eustoJin"d to royal autho- 
rity and will o]»ey no other, despising and. mocking at any 
less august control. 
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It is therefore necessary, as the prophets disooTered ofi 
old, if one king he removed,' that he should he replace by 
anoiher, wto mil he a tyrant from necessity rather than 
choice. For how will he he able to endure the sight of the 
hands of the citizens reeking with royaSl blood, and to re- 
j-joice in their regicide as a glorious exploit ? Was not the 
' deed perpetrated'as an example and warning for himself ? 

If he really wishes to he king, and not to acknowledge the 
people as the judge of kings and the master of himself, or 
to wield jTst'carious sway, lie must avenge the death of 
his predecessor, making an example for liis own sake, lest 
the p(K>plo should venture to rt‘peat a similar crime. ^Te 
will not, however, be able easily to avenge the death of the 
tyrant b'^ the slaughter oi citi'/<‘ns unless he defends the 
cause Ci tyranny and appr<wes the deeds of his predecessor, 
thus following in his footsleps. 

Hen it comes to ])ass that peoples have ofttm changed 
their tyiauts, hut never removed them or <‘iunged tJie mo- 
narchical form of government into any other. 

The English peo])lo furnish us with a terrible example of 
this fact. They sought how to de})ose th(*ir monarch under 
tho forms of law, hut when he liad been removed, they were 
’it ter K; unable to change the form of government, and aft('r 
ni "'h bloodshed only brought it about, that anew monarch 
should he hailed under a different name, (as though it had 
} m a mere (piestiou of names) ; this m‘w monarch could 
#olidat.e Ids ])ower by completely destroying tlie 
roydf jfk, put* g to death the king’s friends, real or sup- 
id disturbing with war the peace which might en- 
co'/ igo disconUmt, in order that the ])opula(\ 'night he - 
. engrossed with novtdties and divert its mind froUx tooding 
over tht‘. slaughter of the king. At last, how\ ' the 
peo])le reilected that it liad aecora]^lished n<dliirf,^ . *»r the 
‘ood of the country beyond violating the rights of tff^ law- 
Tul king and changing everything for the worse. It- fi re- 
ifore decide<i to retrace its steps as soon as possible, t id 
never resttMi till it had seen a comj>lete restoration of the 
original state of affairs. 

It may 2>erlia}>s be objected that the Roman people was 
easily able to remove its tyrants, but I gather from its his- 
tory a strong confirmation of my contention. 'Ji?l)ough the 
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Eoman people wad iimcli more tLaii ordinarily capable of re- 
moving their tyrants and changing tliear form* of gorem-. 
ment, inasmuch as it held in its own hands the power of 
electing its king and his successt)r, and being composed of 
rebels and criiaimiJs ]iad not long betm used to the royal 
yoke (out of it s six kings it had put to death three), never- 
theless it could accomplish notliing beyond electing several 
tyrants in pla(‘o of one, who ke2>t it grc>anmg under a con- 
tinual state (»f war, both foreign and ci^il, till at last it 
changed its government again to a form differing from 
monarchy* as in England* only in najiie. 

As for the TTnit^^d States of the Netherlands* they have 
never* as we know* had a king, but only counts, who never 
attained the full rights of duniinkm. The StaU^s the 
Netherlands evidently acted as principals in the settlement 
made by them «t the time of the Earl of Ticicester's 
mission: they always reserved for tlieinselves the, authority 
t^> keep the counts nj> to tludr duties, and the poTver to 
]>reser\e this authonty and the liberty the citizens. 
They had ample means of viudi<»at.ing f Judr rights if their 
rulers should i>rovc tyrannical* and could impose such re- 
straints that nothing (‘ould be done without their consent 
itnd approval. 

Thus th<* rights of sovtTfigji jM>wer have always been 
ve.sted in thc» KStates, though tin* lust count endeavoured to 
usurp them. It is therefoie litth* likely that the StaU^s 
should give them uj), e, specially as tiny have just restored 
their original dominion, lately aiiuost lost. 

These examples, then, eonfirm us hi our Itelief, that 
-“very dominion sliould retain its original form, and, indeed, 
cannot fhange it vviihout danger of the utter ruin of the 
whole state. Such are the* points 1 have here thought 
Worthy of H'liiark, '' 
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, CHAPTER XTX. , 

IT IS SHOWN THAT TIIK BIGHT OVER MATTERS SPIRITUAL . 
LIES WHOLLY WITTI THE SOVEREIGN, AND THAT THE OUT- 
WARlf OP RELIGION SHOULD BE IN ACCORDANCE 

WITH PUBLIC PEACE, IF W'E WOULD OBEY (30D ARIGHT. 

W HEN I said i.hat tho jK»Sbessors of sovercip^n power 
have rights over o<er;^liiug, and 1h.at all rights are 
dr|>endeTii on iheir decree, ‘I did nt>t merely mean temporal 
rights, hnl alsos}»iritua] rights; ot‘thelatt(T, noh'ss than the 
oiormer, they ought to l^etho int(‘rj)rt‘kTS and tlie champions, 
ill' wish to draw sp<‘( ial attention to tins point, and to discuss 
it ftiDy in this ehapt-tjr, l>e(*ause many persons deny tlut 
the right of <leciding r«'ligions questions belongs to the 
sovereign power, and refuse to acknowledgci it as tho inter- 
preter of Divine right. They aceordinglv assume full 
liceiKje to ace.use and arraign it, nay, even to exeomnium- 
cate it from the Church, as Ambrosiustroat ed thoEmjieror 
Tlieodosius in old time. Htovever, I will show later on in 
this C'hai>ter that iluy takt^ this rm*ans ot dividing the go- 
vernment, and paving the way to their own ascendency. I 
wisli, ho'we\er, first to j)oiiit out that religion accjuires its 
force as law solely from the decrees of the sovereign. God 
has no special kingdom among men except in so far as Ha 
reigns through teinjjoral rultTs. Moreover, the Iit,es of re- 
ligion and the outward, observances of piety should he in 
a<‘eordanee ndththe j>u!)liej)eacealid well-being, and should 
therefore f)(^ determined by tho sovereign power sflone, I, 
speak h*‘re only of the outward observances of piety and 
the externa] j*ites of rehgion, not of piety itself, nor of the 
inward worsliij> of God, iu»r the meiuis by which the mind 
is inwardly led to do homage to God in singleness of heart. 

Inward worship of God and piety in itself arc witliin the 
sphere of everyone’s private rights, and cannot be alienated 
(as I showed at the end of Chapter TII.). What I here 
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mean by the kingdom of God is, I tliink, suflSciently clear 
from what has been said in Chapter XTV. I there showed 
tlmt a man best fulfils God's law who worships ac- 
cording to His command, through acts of justice and 
charity ; it follows,'" therefore, tliat wherever justice and 
charity have the l^)rci* of law and ordinaiico, there is God's 
kiug^lom. 

1 n'oognize no differonee befw<H‘n the cases wliere God 
teaeliey and couimituds tli<‘ j)riK*tice of justice juid charity 
through our natural fa<*ulti(\s, and those whyi'e He makes 
special revelations ; nor is the form of the revelation of im- 
portaucf‘ so long as such pracfi<‘e is revealed becomes 
a Sovereign and suprenio law to men. If, tlien^fore, I show 
that justie-c and cliarity ean onJy'aLMjiiire the force of right 
and law through tin* nglils of rulers, I shall he ahh^ readily 
t(» arrive at the conclusion {s(‘eing that the rights of rulers 
^ are in the possession of tin* so’ven^ign), that r»digiou can 
only aC(|uiro tJie force of right hy nnuius of tliose who havi 
tlTe right to command, and that God only rules among ^nen 
through the instrumentality of carihJy ix)teritat.<»8. It 
follows fi’om what has been said, that the px*act ice of justice 
and charity only a(‘(juircs iIk- force of law through the 
rights of the sovereign authority; for we shom*d in 
ChaptxT XVI. that in the stato of nutujv,* rciison has no 
more rights than desin*, hut that men living eith(»r hy the 
laws of the former or the laws of the latUT, possess riglits 
co-extensive wit h their y^owers. 

For this reason we could not conceive sin to exist in the 
state of nature, nor iniagim* God as a judge punisliing 
trpitui’s transgressions ; Imt w(* suy^posed all tilings to hap- 
pen aecbiding to th(» gein'ral laws of univiTsal nature, there 
being no ^lifierence iK'tweon pious and ini]>ious, between 
him that was yuire (as Solomon .says) and him that was 
impure, }>ecauso there was no yK>ssil>ility either of justice or 
charity. 

In order that t.li(3 true doctrint'S of reason, that is (as we 
showed in Chajitor IV.), the true Divine doctrines might 
obtain ahsolutoly the force* of law and right, it was nccessaxy 
that each individual should <jede his natural right, and 
transfer it either to society as a whole, or to a certain body , 
of men, or to one man. I'lien, and not till then, does it first 
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dawn upon us what is justice and what is injustice, what is 
equity and what is iniquity. * 

Justice, therefore, and ahsolutt'Iy all the precepts of 
raason, including lo’ve towards one's neighbour, receive the 
fortse of laws and (>rdinane<\s solely thrcmj^h the rights of 
domim(m, that is (as we shc^wed in the saiye chapter) solely 
on the decree oi those who poss«‘ss the right to rule. 
Ina8mu<*h as the kingdom of God consists entirely in rights 
api>Ut'd to justu*e and charity or tc‘ true religion, it follows 
that (as Ve ) the kingdom of God <'an only exist 

among men through the im*a.ns of tlio sovereign i>owers ; 
nor does it mala* any diflerenee whether religion be ap]>re- * 
bended by our mitural faculties or by revela turn : the argu- 
ment is sound in botli inasinueh as religion is one 

and. the same, and is eijually ri‘vea.led by God, whatever be 
maimer in which it ]>eeomes known to men. 

Thus, in order that the ndii iii revealed by the ]>rophets 
might have the forc(* of law among the J(*ws, it was n^ 
cessary that (‘very man of them should yield up his 
natural right, and tliai all should, with oiu* accord, agree 
that they would only oi>ey sueh commands as God should 
reveal to them through the imqduds. Just as we have 
shown 4o take i>hiee in a demoeraey, where imm with one 
consent agree to liv(‘ aecording to tin* dictates of reastm. 
Although th(^ Hiduvws furthermore transferrt^d their right 
to God, they were abk* to do so^ rather iu theory than in 
practice, for, as a matter of fact, (as we pointt*d out alxive) 
they absolutely ridained the right of dominion till they 
transferred it to Moses, yrho iu his turn became absolute 
king, so that it was only through liim that God reigned 
over the H\d>rews, For this reason (namely, that n'ligion 
only a<*.quires th(* for(*e (jf law by means of the sovereign 
power) Moses was not, able to puiiiih those who, before the 
covenant, and ci)ijse(juently wliilo still in jK>8S(‘ssion df their 
rights, violated tlie Sabbath (Exod. xvi. 27), ]>ut was able 
to do so after the covenant (Eumb. xv. 3f>), be(*ause evt»ry- 
one had then yicilded up his natural rights, and the ordi- 
nance of the ^bbath had received the force of law. 

Lastly, for the sam(‘ reason, after tlie destruction of the 
Hebrew dominion, reveaU^d religion C(*ased t o have the force 
of law; for we cannot doubt that as soon as the Jew^s 
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transferred their right to the king of Bahylon, the king- 
doiji of Qod and ihe Divine right forthwith ceased. For 
the covenant wherewith they promised to oh<y all the 
ntteranet*.'^ of God was ahmgated; God’s kingdom, which 
was based thyroiipon, also eeasinl. The Hebrews could no 
longer abide ihert^by, inasmuch as their rights no longer 
Moiiged t(» ihem bnt to the king of Babylon, whom (as we 
Hh<»wed in (.^ha]»ter XVI.) they wen* bound to ol>oy in all 
things. Jer* iniah ('eha]K xxix. v(‘rse 7) (‘xpressJy admo- 
nisht's them this fa el: “And sei'k the peaoi (^iXthe city, 
whither I have caused ytm to be eaiTied away cajjtives, and 
pray unto the Lord for it: for in the peaee tliereof shall 
ye have peaee.” Now, tliey eould not seek the ■[M‘ace of the 
eity as liaving a sluire in its gow nniienb hnt only as slaves, 
being, as tliey wei'e, eaplivt's; by (»bt‘diomM‘ in all things, 
with a view to a^oiding seditions, and by observing all the 
laws of the e<vuntry, liowever dilTeretil fnnn their own. Tt 
is thus al'uudantly evident that ndigion among the 
Hebrews cmly acquired the b>rin of law through the right, 
of the Sovereign ndi*; when tha,t ru!»‘ was destroyed, it could 
no longer he r(*ccived as the law of a particular kingdom, 
but only as tlie universal ]>rt‘copt of n^asoii, I say of 
reason, f(>r the uiuviTsal religion iiad not yet becoino known 
by rov(»lati<»n may tbereibn' dniw ilio g(nu*ral conclu- 

sion tliat religion, wlietlier n‘V(‘%jed through our natural 
faculti*‘s or through j>rop}iets, reeeives th(» force of a com- 
mand sol(‘ly through the decrees of tlie holders of sovereign 
power; and, furl her, that G*>d has no sx>ecial kingdom 
among men, t'xciqit in so far as He reigns through earthly 
^j>oteritat(‘s. 

We nuiy now see iii a elearer light what was stated in 
Chapter 3V.. namely, tliat all the decrees of God involve 
eternal tnith and ne(*^Ksity, so “that we (‘.annot conceive 
God ai. a })nu(A‘ or legislator giving laws to mankind. For 
this r<*ason the Divine pre<‘tmts, whether revealed through 
our natural faeulties, or through pro]>hets, do not receive 
immediately from Govt the force of a command, but only 
from those, or through fhe lul^diatioii of those, who possess 
the right of ruling and legislating. It is only through 
these latter moans that God rules among men, and directs 
human affairs with justice and equity. 
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This conclusion is supported by experience, for we find 
trac^es of Divine justice only»in places where just men lj>ear 
away; elsewhere the same lot (to repeat again Solomon’s 
words) befalls the just and the unjust, the pure and the 
imi»urt* : a state of things which caus^ s^tDiviijI^e Providence 
to be floul^ted by many vrho think that God immediately 
reigns among men, and directs all nature for their 
ben(*lit. 

As, thcTi, ]>oth r(‘ason and experience telJ us that the 
Divine r’ghiSl4tuitiroly dcjHuidcnt onth(*dfH*ree.s of secular 
rulers, ii foiled that He(*ular rultTs are its ])ro]>or inter- * 
prefers. How this is so we shall now B(‘e, for it is time tp 
sliow that the outward observances of religion, and all the 
c^xtemal pra(‘ti<-es of jiiely should be brought into accor- 
dance vrith tlie yniblie }>oaef and "well-beiiig if wt* would 
obey God riglitly. Wlieii this has been shown we shall 
easily imdi rslaud liow the sovenipi rulers are the 2 >ropor 
interpreters of religion and ]>iety. 

It is certain that <lulit‘s towards one's (‘ountry life 
higlKwt tliat man <‘a.n fulfil ; for, if govominent ]>e taken 
away, no good thing can last, nil falls into dispute, anger 
and anarchy reign uuehcH'ked amid univtTsal fear. Conse- 
quently t,lu*re ean be no duty towards our neiglibour which 
would not lx ‘coiiK' an offence if it involved injury to the 
W'hole stilts*, nor eim then* lx* any ofiVnoe against our duty 
Uiwards our iioiglibonr, or anything but loyalty in what we 
do for tin* salvi* of preserving tKe .state. For instance * it 
is in the abstract- im duty wdien iny neighbour quarrels 
with m<i and wish(*s to takt* my cloak, to give him my coat 
also ; but if it. lx* tin night that such conduct, is hurtful to 
the mainli'iiaucc of the stab*,! ought to bring liir-* to trial, 
even at tln^ risk his being condemned to death. 

For this reason Maiilifts Torquatiis is held u]> t o honour, 
inasmuch as the public w<dfare outweighed wnth kirn his 
duty towards liis ehildrcui. This being so, it. follows that 
the jmlilic welfare is tin* sovereign law t-o which all others. 
Divine and human, should lx* made to conform. 

Now, it is the function oi tlie sovoreign only to decide 
wliat is necesssai’Y ft»r the jmblii* wtdfare and the safety of 
the state, and to giA'e orders accordingly ; therefore it is also 
the function of the sover<ngii cuily to decide the limits of 
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our duty towaids our neighLour — in other words, to det^- 
how we should obey God* Wo can now clearly imdei:- 
stand how the sovereign is the interpreter of religion, and 
further, that no one can olK?y God rightly, if tho practices 
of his piety (V> not*(‘oiif<.»mi to the public welfare; or, con- 
sequently, if h(* does not iiupUcdtly f>bey all the commands 
of the sovt^eigu. For as by God’s command we are bound 
to do our duty to all men without exception, and to do no 
man an injury, we are also houud not to hel]» one man at 
another’s loss, still less at a loss to the whoj^ staK^. Now, 
•n<* ]»rivate citizen can know what is good lor the state, ex- 
cept he learn it througli th(‘ sovereign powiT, who alone 
has the right to transa<*i public business : therefore no one 
can rightly practise piety or ol)l‘<li(‘nce to God, unless he 
obey the sovereign power’s coinnuinds in all things. This 
proposition is coiihrmed l>y the facts of experieiice. For if 
tht‘ sovereign a< I judge a man to l»e worthy of deatii or an 
enemy, whether he l>e a eitizen or a foreigner, a private 
individual or a se|>arate ruler, no sa})ject is alloived to give 
him asbistunce. ^ So also tliough the Jews were bidden to 
love tLi‘ir fellow-citizens as thenis<‘lves (Levit. xix. 17, IB), 
they wen* nevertlndc^ss bound, if a man offended against 
the law, to point liim out. t<# tlifj judge \^Levit. v. j., and 
D<*ut. xiii. 8, 11), and, if he should be condemned to death, 
to slay him (Deni. xvii. 7 ). 

Further, in order that the Hebrews might preserve the 
lih'^ly tliey had gained, and might retain absolute sway 
over the territory they had <-om|uerod, ir was netiessarj , as 
w(* riliow<»d in Chaj)t(T XYU., that tlieir religion should be 
ada]>t<*d to their particular go-v eminent, and that they 
should srparato tliemsidves from the rest of the nations: 
wherefore it was comiuauded to^th(‘nj/ “Love thy neigh- 
hoar and hate thine enl-my ” (Matt. v. 43), but after they 
had Icfst. Oieir df ►minion and had gone', into captivity in 
Babylon, Jeri-miali bid them take thought for the safety of 
tlie stat*^ into which they had been led captive ; and Christ 
when Ho saw that they would bo spread over the whole 
world, told tliom to do their fluty by all men without ex- 
cejd.ion ; all of which instances show that religion has always 
been made to conform to the public welfare. Perhaps 
someone will ask : Hy what right, then, did the disciples 
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of Ohrist, boini? private citizens, preach a new religion ? I 
answer that they did so by the right of the power whicli 
they had received from Christ against unclean spirits (see 
Matt. X. 1 ). 1 have alread}" statt^I in Chai>ter XVI. that all 
are bound to obey a tyrant, unless they Ifave rfi»ceived from 
God througli und<uibtod n^velation a promise of aid against 
him ; So let no one take example from the'' Apostles unless 
he tot.» has the power 'working miracles. The point is 
brought out more clearly by Christ’s command to His 
disciplc»8, hot those who kill the ]>ody " (Matt. x. 28). 

If this cominiind^wer** imposed on everyone, govt‘ninients 
would Ikj! founded in vain, and Solomon’s words (Prov. xxiv. 
21), “My son, fear God and the king,” would be impious, 
which thty ceriaiiiJy art* iioi!; w^e must llu*ref ore admit that 
the authority wliitdi Christ gave to His disciples was given 
to them only, and must ixd be taken as an exam])le for 
others. 

I do not Ionise to consider tlu* arguments of those who 
wish to se]>arat^‘ st‘cular rights from s])iritual rights, 
platdug tlu* former under the control of tlia sovereign, and 
the latttu' under tlie control of the uni\ er sal Church ; such 
pretensions are too frj\olous to merit refutati»m. T cannot, 
however, pass over in silence the fact that such persons are 
■woefully de«^eived wheif they seek to support; their seditious 
Q;^udous (1 ask ]»ardon for the somewhat harsh epithet) by 
the mm}»le of the Jewish liigh, 2 )riest, who, in ancient 
tinidv ' had tlie right of julmiuisiering the sacred othic^?!. 
Hid not the high juiests receive their right by the decree of 
Moses (who, as 3 ha's <* shown, retained the soh* right to rule), 
and could they not hy the sanu* means be deprived of it? 
Mosi's himself chose not only Aaron, but. also 'his son 
Eleazar, a.u({ his grand son^^ Phineas, and bestow<*(l on them 
the right of administering the oflict of high prit‘sL. This 
right was retained by the high priests aftertvards’, but 
none ibe less were tliey dehjgates of Most's— that is, cJ the 
sovereign power. Moses, as wv hate shotMi, left no succ(*ssor 
to his dominion, but so distributed his j>ivrogatives, that 
those who came after him sei*med, as it W'en*, regents who 
administer the government when a king is absent but not 
dead. 

In the second coimuouwealth the high priests held their 
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rigtt absolutely, af they had obtained the rights of prin- 
cipality in addition. Wlierefore the rights of the high 
priesthood always depended on the edict of the sovereign, 
and the bigli pritists did not possess them till they l)t'rame 
sovereigns ^Iso. •' Rights in matters spiritual always re- 
mained uiid«;r the control of the Icings al>S(dutolj' (as I will 
«ht»w at fhr i'nd c>f this chapter), excf'jd in the single parti- 
cular that tliey were not allowed to administer in }>erson 
thesaered duties in 1h(‘ Temple, inasmuch as they were liot 
uf tJie (d* Aaron, and -wore lliereforefst onrdored uu- 

a reservation whi(*h would have no force in a Christian 
commuiiitv. 

AV^' cannot, tlierefore, douht that the daily sacnd rites 
(whose perrormancc does md require a ijarticular genealogy 
hut only a spe<'ial luodt* of life, and from wlu*dithe holders 
of so>erei:jfn power art‘ ntd excluded as unclean) are under 
the sole <*ontrol of tlie sover<*ign ]>(>wer; no om% save hy 
the autln>rity or con<“t*ssion of such Kovert‘igu» has the right 
hr ])t»wer of administering tlnmi, of choosnig others to a<l- 
inijiister tlnun, of deliningor strengthening the foundations 
of the Olmri'liWiid her doctrines : of judging on questions 
of morality or acts of ]af‘ty; of receiving anyone into the 
Cluircli or excommunicating him therefrom, or, lastly, of 
im»viduig for the [xmu'. 

These doctrines are ]>rovod to he not only true (as we 
have already ]H>iiited out), bui also of primary necessity for 
the ] 'reservation of rtdigicn and tlie state. We all know 
what vciglit sj>i ritual right and authority carrieb in the 
ptpular mind ; how -very(»ne hangs on the lips, as it were, 
of tliosc' wdi«> j)oss^ss it. >Ve uiii} evim say that those who 
wield such authority have tlie most coiiqileti* sway over the 
pojmlar mind. 

Wlioso' ver, tlier«'frn-c, wdsln-s* to take this right away 
from -t he sovereign ])owiT, is desirous of dividing the do- 
minion ; f»oiii such division, contentions, and strife will 
ne<M‘ssarily s]>rmg up, as they did of old hetwwn the Jewish 
kings and high jiriests, and will defy all attempts to allay 
them. Nay, further, h(‘ wllo strives to deprive the sove- 
reign I'ower of such authority, is aiming (as we have said), 
at gaining dominion for himself. What is left for the 
sovereign power to decide on, if this right be denied him ? 
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Certainly nothing oonceming either wax or peace, if he has 
to ask another man's opinion as to whether what he believes 
to be beneficial wonld bo pious or impious. Everything 
would dejjend on the verdict of him who had the right of 
deciding and judging what was pious or^ impious, right ot 
wrong. 

Wlien such a right was bestowed on the Pope of Eome 
absolutely, he gradually Jiequired complete? control over the 
kings, till at last he hiins<‘lf mounted to the summits of 
dominion;, li,'i^t*ver much monaxehs, and especially the 
Oerman empiroio, strove to curtail his authority, were it 
only by a hair’s-breadth. they eHocted nothing, but on the 
contrary by their very endeavours largely increased it. 
That which no monarch cii^uld accomplish with fire and 
sword, ecclesiastics could bring about with a stroke of the 
I>t‘u ; wherehy w’e may easily see the force and power at the 
<-<namaiid the Cliurcb, and also how necessary it is for 
sovereigns to reserve suclf prerogatives for themselves. 

If we rcfie«-‘t on what was said in the last cba]>ter we shall 
see that such reservation conduced not a little to the in- 
crease of religion and l)iety; for we ob!#3wt‘d that the 
prophets themselves, though gifted with l>ivim‘ (efficacy, 
Ifcing merely ])rivate citizens, rather irritated than refonned 
tlie people by their freedom of warning, ivjroof, and denun- 
ciation, whereas the kings liy warnings and jmnisliinents 
easily Ixjnt men to tlnnr vdll. Furthermore, tin' kings them- 
selves, not poesessiiig the right in (juestion ahsolultdy, ve^ 
often fellaway from religion ami t«.M)k with them nearly tiie 
whole people. The sa.iin* thing lias often lifipj)eiied from 
tin* sann' cause in Christian states. 

Perliaps 1 shall be askeil, ** Ibit if the holders sove- 
reign power 'choose to lu* wicki'd, who will he tlie lightful 
champion of piety? Should the so ereigns still be its in- 
terpreters?’’ I meet them witli tin* count^*r-qu< stion, 
“But if ecclesiastics (wln^ are also Immaii, ami private 
citizens, and who ought to mind only tln*ir own aifairs), or 
if others whom it is proposed to (‘utnist with sjaritual 
autlu»rity, choose to be wickt*d, should they still con- 
sidered as piety’s rightful interpreters ? ” It is <|uite c>er- 
tain that'W’hen sovereigns wish to follow their own ph*asure, 
whether they have control over siuritual matters or not, the 
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whole Rtato, spiriftial and semlar, will c:o to ruin, and it will 
go mueli fastor if private cUizeus seditiously assutne the 
championship of the Divine rights. 

Thus we Roo that not only is nothing gaim^l hy denying 
such rights to spvereigns, hut on the contrary, great evil 
ensues. F<h‘ (as happened with the Jewish Idtigs wlio did 
not ]iossosH sue), rights absolutely) rulers are thus driven 
into wickedness, and the injury and loss to the state be- 
came ei'rtain and inevitable, instead of uncertain and 
possible. Whether we look to the abstract tryth, or the 
s«*eurity of stat(*s, or tb(‘ increase of j)iety 4 'Wi» are comj>elled 
ti) maintain that, the Di%dne right, or th*‘ right o£ control 
over spiritual matters, de}K*nd8 afjsolutely on the decree of 
the sovereign, wdio is its l(‘gitime.te inter 2 >rt‘tf*r and eliampion. 
Therefore the true ministers of word are those who 

teach y»iety to the j>i*ople in ohcMlieiu-o to the authority of 
the sovereign rulers by wliose dettree it has brought 
into ronfonuity with the public*, wtdfare. 

‘i There rcuinuus for me to point out tin* cause for the 
frec|ueiit disputes on the subject of tJiesc* spiritual rights in 
Christian stal^; wdiereas tlu* Hcdircws, so far as I know, 
never bad any doubts alM)ut the mattt'r. It seems incui*- 
strousihat aqiic‘.stion soydaiiiand so vitalh important should 
thus have* remained undecided, and that the HC’cnhtr rulers 
could nevt‘r obtain the pren^gative without controversy, 
nay, nor ivithoiif great danger of s^‘dituul and injiuy to 
religion. If no ciuuse f(»r this state* of t^ngs were forth- 
coming, 1 could easily jHT^uade niysell’ tliat all I have said 
in this chapler is mere* theorizing, or a kind of spt*eulative 
reasoning which <*aii never ]>e of any ]>ractieal use. How- 
ever, w\lM‘n w'e refleet on the iM^ginnings of Christianity the 
causi* at oiict* becomes manifest. The Christian religion 
was not taught at first by kings, but by ]»rivate ]x*rsons, 
wdio^fl*against llu* wishes of those in j»ower, whose, subjects 
they^WW*!’**, were for a long time aecustnincd to hold meet- 
ings in secret eliurches, to iiistit.ute an<l ]K?rform sacred 
ritesfand on their owui authority to settle and decide on 
their aft’airs without regard U) tlie state, Wlnm, after the 
lapse* of many years, the religi(»n was taken up by the 
autlioritios, the ecclesiastics were obligtnl to toaeh it to the 
empi'rors ihemselvt's as they had d. ‘fined it: wherefore 
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they ottsilj gained rocognition as its teacliers and inter- 
pnMors, and the church paslj^rs were looked upon as vicars 
of God. The ecclesiastics took good care that the Christian 
kings should nt)t assume their authority, hy prohibiting 
marriage to the chief ministers of religion and to its 
highest interpreter. Tlj^y furihermore efEi»c1i)d their pur- 
pose hy multiplying th^‘ dogmas religion to such an 
extent and so blending them with philosophy that their 
chief interpreter was hound to Ijc a skilled philosopher and 
theologi^], »,i?d to have leisure for a host of idle specula- 
tions: (oiiditjuhig which could only l>e fulfilled hy a private 
individual with much time on liis hands. 

Among the Heljrews things were very differently ar- 
ranged : for their Church J)egan at the same time as their 
dominion, and Moses, th(*ir absolute ruler, taught religion 
to the peo]»lt% arranged th(‘ir sacred rites, and <‘hose their 
sjiiritual ininistiTs. Thus the royal authority carried very 
great wc'ight with tlie ]>ebple, and the kings kei>t a firm 
hold on their sjaritual i»rert)gativt‘8. ■* 

Although, aft<T th(‘ death ot* Moses, no .ne held absolute 
sway, rot the jower of deciding liotliin matters spiritual p.Tid 
mat t{*rs tenijuiral was in the hands of tJie secular chief, as I 
have alread} i*ointK:>d out. Furtln'r, in order that it might 
Ijc taught ivdigioii and piety, tlio peoj>le was hound to con- 
sult ihti su}>n‘me judgi' no than the high j)ri4\st (Deut. 
xvii. 9 , 11 ). Lastly, though the kings had not as much 
p(»wer as Moses, nearly the whole arrang<‘nieut and ehoiqe 
of the sacred ministry dependt'd on thi^ir decision. Tims 
Da vid arranged tlie whole sorvit'c of the Temple (see 
IChroB. wviii. 11, 12, <^.e.) ; from all the Levites he <*hose 
twrenty-four thousand for the sai-red psalms ; fiK thou- 
sand of these formed tlie body from whieli w’ere chosen the 
judges and }>rji3tors, fou? thousanv|j w en* ]x>rters. and four 
tliousand to play on iiistrunieiits (see 1 Cliron. xxii^ 4 , 5 ), 
He further divi(h‘d them inh) companies (of whom he chose 
the cliiefs), so that each in rotatkui, at tlie allotted time*, 
might ])erform the sacred rites. The priests he also ^vided 
into as many comjianies; I will not go through the whole 
catalogue, hut refer the reader to 2 (^hron. viii. 13, where 
it is stated, ‘‘TIkui SoIotuod offore<l burnt f>fferings to the 
Lord .... aft-er a certain rate c*very day, offering accord- 
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ing to the coiamandments t>f M/ >tft*s ; ” and in verse 1 4, “ And 
he appointed, according to theT order of David hi^ father, 
the Courses of the priests ti> their service .... for so had 
David the man of God <x)mnianded.’* Lastlv, the historian 
bears witness^ in v^rse 15: “And they departed not from 
tht* (‘omnuindment of the king unto the i>riests andLevites 
coneerning any niath'r, or <‘oncenung the treasuries.” 

From tht'se an<l other histories of the kings it is abun- 
danily (‘vident, that the -whoh* practice cd‘ reiigiou and the 
sacred ministry dt‘[Kinded entirely on the coieAiai^ds of the 
king. 

When T said al)Ove that the kings had md. th<‘ same right 
as Movses to (dect. the high [)riest, to consult God 'v^dthout 
intenuediarit‘s, and t<» coiidoimi the propli<*ts who j»ro- 
phesied during their reigii ; J said so sini]>ly l>e<*aiist‘ the 
j>ropliets cmild, in virtni' of then luissioTi, choose a new 
king and give ahsolutioii t\>r ivgicid(\ not because they 
could call a king who otic tided against the law to judgment, 
or conld nglitJy net against liiin.^ 

Wlierefori* if th<*r<i had lavn iit» ]»ro]»hets who, m virtue 
of a special revelation, «*ould give ahsohit ion for n»gicid<‘, the 
kings would liave [)ossessej(I ahs(>]u1e rJgh^^ over all matters 
both sjaritual and tmnporal. C^>i sequent.lv the rulers of 
modern times, who have no jiroj hets and would not 
rightly he hound in any c*asc to rt'ceivt* them (for they are 
not suhjfet to Jewish law>, ha\e ahsolnte poss(‘ssion of the 
oidtvtuul prerogati\e, although tiny are not eelihal* 8, an I 
they will always retain 't, if they will refuse t<* al'.ow iv- 
ligioiis (l(»gjnas to Is* unduly inultiplh'd or couJ'ounded 
with phih>so]d)y. 
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CHAPTEE XX. * » 

THAT nr A FEB^ STATE BVEET MAN MaI^ THINK WHAT 
HE LIKES, AND SAT WHAT HE THINKS. 

I P men’ii were as easily controlled as their tongues, 

every king wdtlld sit safely on his throne, and govern- 
ment by compulsion would cease ; for every subject would 
shape his life according to the intentions of his rulers; and 
would esteem a thing true* or false, good or evil, just or 
unjust, in obedience to their dictates. However, we have ‘ 
shown already (Chapter XYTI.) that no man’s mind can poij- 
sibly lie wholly at the di’Sposition of another, for no one can* 
willingly transfer his natural right of free reason and judg-^ 
mcnt, or be compelled so to do. For th^s reason govern- 
ment which attempts to control minds is accounted tyran- 
nical, and it is considered an abuse of sovereignty and a 
usurpation of the rights of subjects, to se^-k to prescribe 
wliai. shall bo acci‘ptt‘cl as true, or rejected as false, or what 
opinions should actuat(' men in their worship of God. All 
these questions fall within a man’s natural right, which he 
cannot abdicate even with his own consent. 

1 admit that the judgment can l»e biassed in many wayisif^ 
and to an almost incredible degree, so that wliilt^ exempt 
from direct external ctjutrol it may be so dependent on 
another man’s words, that it may fitly be said to bo ruled 
by Mm; but although this influence is carried tl> great 
lengths, it has never gone so far as to invalidate the state- 
ment, that every man’s untlcrstandiii% is his own, and that 
bniins are as diverse as palates. • 

Moses, not by fraud, but by Dmne virtue, gained such a 
hold over the pojmlar judgment that he was accoi^tod 
superhuman, and lielieved to speak and act through the in- 
sjnration of the? Deity; nevertheless, even he could not 
escape murmurs and evil interpretations. How inu(*h less 
then can other monarchs avoid them ! Yet such unlimitt'd 
power, if it exists at all, must l>t‘h)ng to a monarch, and 
... s 
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' least of all to a democracy, wiere the whole or a great part 
of the people wield authority^ collectively. This is a fact 
which I tlunk everyone can explain for lumself. , , . - , 

However unlimited, therefore, the power of a sovereign ^ 
may be, however implicitly it is trusted as the exponent of 
law and religion, it can never prevent men from forming 
judgments according to their intellect, or being influenced 
by any given emotion. It is true that it has the right to 
treat as enemies all men whose ojunions do not, on all sub- 
jects, entirely coincide with ils own ; but ■•^^'arv> not dis- 
cussing its strict, rights, but its projKjr course of action. 

1 grant that it has the right to rule in the most violent 
manner, and to put citizens to death for very trivial causes, 
but no one supposes it csin dir tliis with the approval of 
sound judgment. Nay, inasmuch as such tilings cannot be 
done without, extreme peril to itself, wc may even deny 
that it has the absolute power to do them, or, eonsiyjuently, 

^ the absolute right ; for the rights of the sovereign are 
limited by his power. 

Since, therefore, no one can abdicate hie freedom of judg- 
ment and feeling ; since every man is by indefeasible natu- 
ral right the niast^er of his own thoughts, it follows that 
men tliinkiiig in diverse and contradictory fashions, cannot, 
without disastrous results, U compidlod to sp^ak only 
according to the dictati^s of the supremo power. Not even 
the most experienci^, to say nothing of the multitude^ know 
iww to keep silence. Men's common failing is io confide 
their plans to others, though thtTe be need for secrecy, so 
that a govomirent would Ik* most harsh which deprivM 
the individual of his fr(*odom of saying and teaching what 
he thought ; and would be moderate if such freedom were 
granted. Still we cannot deny that authority may be as 
mu^ injured by words as by actions ; hence, ^though the 
freeaom we are discussing cannot be entirely denied to sub- 
jects, its unlimited concession would be most baneful; we 
must, therefore, now inquire, how far such freedom can and 
ought to be conceded without danger to the peacie of the 
state, or the power of the rulers ; and tliis, as I said at the 
beginning of Chapter XVI., is my principal object. 

It follows, plaWy, from the explanation given above> of . 
the foundations of a state, that the ultimate aim of govern- , 
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ment id not to rule, or resmin, by fear, nOr to exact obe- 
dience, but contrariwise, to xree every man from fear, that 
he may lire in all possible security ; in other words, to 
strengthen his natural right to exist and work without 
injury to himself or others. * • 

No, the object ^of government is not to ^hange men from 
rational beings into beasts or puppets, but to enable them ‘ 
to derelope their minds and bo^es in security, and to 
employ their reason unshackled ; neither showing hatred, 
anger, o^>dece.> nor watched with the eyes of jealousy and 
injustice. In fact, the true aim of government is lil»erty. 

Now we have st^en thai in forming a state the power of 
making laws must either l>e vested in the body of the 
citizens, or in a portion bf them, or in one man. For, - 
although men’s fre(‘ judgments are very diverse, each one 
thinking that he alone knows everything, and although 
complete unanimity of biding and speech is out of the 
question, it is impossible to preserve X>eat‘e, Tmless in-* 
dividuals abdicate their right of acting entirely on their 
own judgment. Tlierefore, the individual justly cedes the 
right of free action, tliough not of free reason and judg- 
ment ; no one can act against the authorities without dan- 
ger to the state, though Ids feelings and judgment may l>e 
at variance therewith ; he may even sjxjak against them, pro- 
vi<led that he does so from rational conviction, not from 
fraud, anger, or hatred, and jwvided tliat he df>es uoj^ 
attempt to introduce any change on his private anthorfty. 

For instance, supposing a man shows that a law is re- 
pugnant to sound reason, and should therefore be repealed ; 
if he submits his opinion to the judgment of the authorities 
(who, alone. have the right of maldng and repealing laws),, 
and meanwliile acts in nc^vise contrary to that law, he has 
deserved well of the state, and has Imnaved as a good (jtizon 
should ; but if he accuses the authorities of injustice, and 
stirs up the people against thorn, or if he seditiously strives 
to abrogate the law without their consent, he is a mere 
agitator and rebel. 

Thus we see how an individual may declare and teach 
what he believes, without injury to the authority of his 
rulers, or to the public peace ; namely, by leaving in their 
hands the entire power of legislation as it affects action, 
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and hj doing l.othing against plicir laws, though he be com- 
pelled often to act in contradi<^ion to w]^t he believes, and ' 
o]penlj feels, to be best. 

Such a course can be taken without detriment to justice 
and dutifulm^ss, nliy, it is the one which a just and dutiful 
♦ man would adopt. We liavo shown that justice is depen- ' 
dent on the laws of the authorities, so that no one who , 
contravenes their acce]>Tt‘d decret^s can l>e just, while the 
highest regard for duty, as we havi* pointed out in the pre- 
ceding chapter, is extTcised in maintaining 'public peace 
and tranquillity ; these could nut be ])reserved if every man 
, were to live as he pl<*ased ; therefore it is no loss than undu- 
tiful for a man to act contrary to his country's laws, for if 
the practice l)e(iamo universal 'the ruin of states would 
necessarily follow*. 

Hence, so long as a man acts in obedicn(*e to the laws of 
his rulers, he in n<>wise contravenes liis reason, for in ol»e- 
^dieiice to reason he transferred ilie right of controlJing his 
actions from his own liands to tlieirs. Tiiis doctrine we 
can confirm from actual custom, for in a conference of great 
and small powers, sehemt‘S are seldom carried uiianimously, 
yet all unite in civrrying out what is decided on, whether they 
voted for or against. JBut I return to my proposition. 

I From the fundamental notions id a sT,ate, we have dis- 
covered how a man may exercise free judgment without 
detriment to the supreme power: from the same premises 
wo can no less easily determine wdiat opinions would ]>o . 
seditious. Evidently those whieh by their very nature 
nullify the comjiact by winch tlie right of free action was 
ceded. For instance, a man who holds that the supreme 
power If As no rightsover him, or that jiromises ought not to 
be kept, or tha4i™|w^ne shoiild live as he pleases, or 
other doctrines of mife nature in dinjct opposition to the 
abov<J-mentioned contract, is seditious, not so much from 
his actual opinions and judgment, as from the deeds which 
they involve ; for he who maintains such theories abrogates 
the contract which tacitly, or optmly, he made with Ids 
rulers. Other opinions which do not involve acts violating 
the contract, such as revenge, anger, and the like, are not ,, 
seditious, unless it be in some corrupt state, where super- ’ 
stitioTiB and ambitious persons, unable to endure men of 
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: leanung, are so popular witMtho multitude |hat their word 
is more valued than the lawf 


However, I do not deny that there are some doctrines ■ 
which, while they are apparcmtly only concerned with ah- *, 
stract truths and falsehoods, are yet propounded and pub- 
lished with unworthy motives. This question we have „ ^ 
discussed in Cha’^der XV., and shown tttit reason should ' 
nevertheless r<imain unshacked. If we hold to the prin- ^ 
ciple that a man’s loyalty to the state should be judged, , 
like his ioyal+v to Grod, from his actions only — namely, 
from his charity Howards his neighbours ; we cannot doubt ,, 
that the best goveniinont will allow freedom of jihilosophi- . ' 
cal speculation no less than of religious belief. I confess 
that from such freedom •in (*onvenien(!es may sometimes .. 
arise, but what qu<‘stion was ever settled so wisely that no /, 
abuses could ]>«)ssil»ly s]>ruig therefrom V He who seeks to 
regulate ever\ thing by law, is more likely to arouse vices 
tlian to reform tin in. It is Iw.st to grant what cannot be 
abolished, even though it be in its(‘lf harniful. How man^, 
evils spring from luxury, envy, avarice, drunkenness, and 
the hke, yet these are tolerated — vices as tJiey are — because 
they cannot be jireventod hj legal enactments. How much ■ 
more t^en should fre^e thought be granted, seeing that it is in ‘ 
it seK a virtue and that it <*aiinot. be fjru shed ! Besides, the evil ' 
results can easily bo checked, as I will show, by the secular 
autliorities, not t(» intuition that suchfret^dom is absolutely 
necessary for progj’c\ss in science and tlu* liberal art^'.-f«f» 
no man follows such pursuits to advantage unless his judg- , 
ment be entiri'ly frw and unhampenxl. 

But, let it l»e grant(Kl tliat freedom may be crushed, and ' 
men be so bound down, that they do not dare ^o utter a 
whisper, save at the bi doling of their rulers ; nevertheless / 
this can never be carrit*tf to the pitcli of making them think 
according to authority, so t.hat the necessary conse<}uences 
would l)e that men would daily be thinking one tiling and - 
saying another, to the corruption of good faith, that main- 
stay <rf government, and to the fostering of hateful flattery 
and perfidy, whence s])rmg stratagems, and the corruption 
of every good art. 

It is far from possible to impose uniformity of speech, 
for the more rulers strive to curtail freedom of spisech, the 
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more obstimtyy are they Asisted; not indeed by the 
avaricious, the flatterers, and other numskulls, who think 
supreme salvation consists in filling their stomachs and gloat- 
ing over their money-bags, but by those whom good ^uca- 
tion, sound morality, and virtue have rendered more free. 
Men, as generally constituted, are most prone to resent the 
branding as criiuiaal of opinions which they l)elioTe to be 
true, and the ])ro8(Tiptioii as wicked of that which inspires 
th<*m with jiety towards Ood and man; hence they are 
ready to forswear the laws and t^ouBpire against the autho- 
rities, tliinking it not shameful but lioiiotirable to stir up 
seditions and }»erpetuab» any sort of t*rime with this end in 
view. Such being the eonstitution of human nature, we see 
that laws directed against o]>irions aflect the generous- 
minded rather than tlie wick<id, and are adapti^d less for 
c<Kirc;ing criminals than for irritating the upright; so that 
they caniic»t be maintained without great peril to the state. 

Moreover, such laws are almost always useless, for those 
who hold that the opinions prostiribed are sound, cannot 
possibly obey the law ; wh<'rcas those whc» already reject 
them as false, accept the law as a kind of j»riyilege, and 
make fiuch boast of it, that authority is powerless to repeal 
it, even if such a course be 8ubse<juently desired. 

To these considerations may l>e added what we said in 
Chapter XVIII. in treating of the history of the Hebrews. 
And, lastly, how many schisms have arisen in the Church 
fMf>m the attempt of the authorities to decide by ^aw the 
intricacies of theological ('ontroversy ! If men 'were not 
allured by the hoj.K3 of getting the law and the authorities on 
their side, of tiiumphing over their advcTsaries in the sight 
of an applauding multitude, and of acquiring honourable 
distinctions, they would not strivt* so maliciously, nor would 
such fury sway their minds. This is taught not only by 
reason* but by daily examples, for laws of this kind pre- 
scribing what every man shall believe and forbidding any- 
one to speak or write to the contrary, have often been 
passed, as sops or concessions to the anger of those who 
cannot tolerate men of enlightenment, and who, by such 
.'harsh and crooked enactments, can easily turn the devotion 
^of the masses into fury and direct it against whom they 
will. . 
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How Hiucli better would be to restaraiiijpopular anger 
, , < and f\iry, instead of passing mseless laws, which can only be 
.broken by those who love virtue and the liberal arts, thus 
paring down the state till it is too small to harbour men of 
talent. What greater misfortune for a^state can be con- 
. ceived than that honourable men should be sent like 
criminals into exile, because they hold ^diverse opinions 
, which they cannot disguise ? What, I say, can be more 
hurtful than that men who have committed no crime or 
, wickedness should, simply Ijecause they are enlightened, 
be treated as eMuniea and put to death, and that the 
scaffold, the terror of evil-doers, should become the arena 
where the highest examples of tolerance and virtue are dis- 
played to the people with all the marks of ignominy that 
authority can devise ? 

He that knows himwlf to l>e u}>right does not fear the 
. death of a criminal, and shrinks from no punishment ; his 
mind is not wrung with n'morse for any disgraceful deed ; 
he holds that death in a gocxl cause is no punishment, but^ 
an honour, and that death for freer! om is glory. 

What purpose then is served by the death of such men, 
what example is proc laimed ? the cause for which they die 
is unknown to the idle and the foolish, hateful to the tur- 
bulent,* loved by the upright. The only lesson we can 
draw from such scenes is to flatter the |>erse('utor, or else 
to imitate the victim. 

If formal assent is not to be Esteemed above convi^ioT*^ 
and if governments are to retain a firm bold of authority 
and not l»e compelled to yield to agitators, it is imperative 
that freedom of judgment should be granted, so that men 
may live together in liannouy, however diverser or even 
openly oonfradictory their opinions may be. We cannot 
doubt that such is the l:»c%t system #f government and open 
to the fewest objections, since it is the one most in harmony 
witli human nature. In a democracy (the most natural 
. fohn of government, as we have shown in Chapter XVI.) 
eveiyone submits to the control of authority over his 
actions, but not over his judgment and reason; that is, 
/ seeing that all cannot think alike, the voice of the majority 
. has the force of law, subject to repeal if drcumstances 
bring about a change of opinion. In proportion as the 
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power of free\ judgment is ikthheld we depart from the \ 
natural condition of mankind, and consequently the govern- 
ment becomes more tyrannical. 

In order to prove that from such freedom no incon- 
venience arises, which cannot easily \te chocked by the exer- 
cise of the sovereign power, and that men’s actions can ' 
easily be kept inMljounds, though their opinions be at open 
. variance, it vnll be well to cite an example. Such an one 
is not very far to seek. The city of Amsterdam reaps the 
fruit of this fref^doio in its own great prosperity and in the 
admiration of all other xK‘ople. For in tills most flourishing 
state, and most sjdendid city, men of every nation and 
religion live together in the greatest harmony, and ask no 
qiiestioiis before trusting their goods to a fellow-citizon, 
save whether he be rich or poor, and whether he generally 
acts honestly, or the reverse. His ndigion and sect is con- 
sidered of no importance : for it has no (*liect before tho 
judges in gaining or losing a cause, and there is no sect so 
'despised that its followers, provided that they harm no one, 
pay every man his d iu‘, and live uprightly, are deprived of . 
the protection of tlie magisterial authority. 

On the other hand, when the religious controversy be- 
tween Eemonst rants and Counter-liemonstrants l>pgan to 
be taken up by politicians and the States, it grew into a 
sclxism, and abundantly showed that laws dealing with 
religion and seeking to settle its controversies are much 
calculated to irritate than to reform, and that they 
give rise to extreme licence: further, it was seen that 
schisms do not originate in a love of truth, which is a source 
of courtesy and gimtleness, but rather in an inordinate 
desire foi* supremacy, From aU these considerations it is 
clearer than the sun at noonday, that the true schismatics 
are those who condeiAn other men’s writings, and sedi- 
tiously stir up the quarrelsome masses against their authors, 
rather than those authors themselves, who generally write 
only for the learned, and appeal solely to reason. In frit, 
the real disturbers of the peace are those who, in a free , 
state, seek to curtail the liberty of judgment which they . 
are unable to tyrannize over. 

^ I have thus shown : — ^I. That it is impossible to deprive 
men of the liberty of saying what they think. IX That 
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such liberty can be concede^ to every man^thont injnry ' 

; to the r4?hts and antborit;^ of the sovereign power, and 
, that eveiy man may retain it without injury to such rights, 
provided that he does not presume upon it to the extent / 

. of introducing any new rights int'> the <’state^ or acting in 
any way oonira:^ to the existing laws. IH. That eveij 
man may enjoy this li>>erty without detriiAent to the public 
peace, and that no inconveniences arise therefrom which, ^ 
cannot easily be cluicked. IV. That every man may enjoy 
it withoiffc injury to liis allegiance. V. That laws dealing 
with speculative ^oblems are entirely useless. VI. Lastly,' .* 

, tliat not only may such liberty be granted without preju- 
dice to the public peace, loyalty, and tc> tlw' rights of 
rulers, but that it is even fiet:essary for their preservation. 
For when people try t.o take it awa}% and bring to trial, 
not only the a^.s which alone are capable of offending, but 
also the o] anions of mankind, they onlv succeed in sur- 
rounding their victims with au ai>]H‘arance of martyrdom, *• 
and raise feelings of i»ity and revenge rather than of terrorT 
Uluightness and good faith are thus corrupted, flatteiers 
and traitors are onoouragtHi, and sectarians triumph, inas- . 

, much as concessions have been made to their animosity, 
and th<jy.have gained the staU' sanction for the doctrines of 
* which they arc the interpreters. Hence they arrogate to 
themselves the state authority and rights, and do not scruple . 
to assert that they have l>een directly chosen by Q-od, and 
that their laws are Lim ine, wh<^reas the laws of the statp aitS* ^ 
human, and should therefore yield ol^edience to the laws of 
God — ^in other words, to their own laws. Everyone must 
see that tliis is not a state of alfairs conducive to public ‘ 
welfare. lyherefore, as we have shown in Ghapbsr XVHI,, 
the safest way for a stat^ is to lay down the rule that reli- ; 
giou is comprised solely in the exeAise of charity and jus- . ' 
tice, and that the rights of rulers in sacred, no less than in 
‘ s^ular matters, should merely liave t o do with actions, but ; 
that eveiy man should think what he likes and say what he ' 
thinks. 

' , I have thus fulfilled the task I set myself in this treatise. ' 
It remains only to call attention to the fact that I have . 
^Written nothing which I do not most willingly submit to 
the examination and approval of my country’s rulers ; and 
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thwt( I aioa TfiuW retract anything which they ehali ’ 
dde to he repugnant the la^ or prejudicial to the public , 
good. I know that X am a man, and as a man lii^le to ^ 
terror, but against error I have taken scrupulous care* and 
" have striven to kef'p in entire accordance with the laws of ^ 
;my country, 'with loyalty, and 'W'iih morality. 
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AUTHOR'S NOTES TO THE THE0L06IC0- y 
POS/ITIOAL TREATISE. 

Chapter T. 

Note 1 (j5. 18). The worUnahi is rifrhtly interpreted by Rabbi ■' 
Salomon Jaarchi, but the aense is hardly caught by Aben Ezra, 
who was not so good a Hebraist. Wo must also remark that this 
Hebrew word for propliecy has a uiiivergal meaning and em- 
braces all kinds of prophocy. Other tenns aic more special, and » 
denote this or that sort of prophocy, as I believe is well known 
to the leamod* 

(p. 14). Although ordina/ry IcnowUdQe is Divine, iis 
jvrofessors cannot be called ^trophcis.'^ That is, interpreters of 
God, Fpji ho alono is an interpreter of God, who interprets the 
decrees which God has revealed to him, to others who have not re- 
ceived such revelation, and whose belief, therefore, rests merely 
on the projihet’s authority and the confidence re]K>sed in him. If 
it were otherwise, and aU who listomtoproj diets became prophet^ 
themselves, as ^1 who listen to philosopliors become j^ilo- 
sophers, a prophet would no longer be the interpreter of Divine 
deorees, inasmucli as his hearers would know tJie truth, not on the 
authority of the prophet, but by means of actual Divine rovela-^ 
lion and inward testimony. Thus the sovereign powers are the* 
interpreters *of their own rights of sway, because these are de- 
fended only by their authority and Bupjjiorted by their testimony. 

NoteS (|). 24). Prophets were endvtved vnth a periiharjirtdex- 
treuyrdinary power P Though some men enjoy gifts which nature 
. has not bestowed on their fellows, they are not said to surpass the 
, bounds of human nature, unless tiieir special qualities are such as 
cannot be said to be deducible from the definition of human 
‘ nature. For instance, a giant is a rarity, but still human. Tlie 
,gift of composing poetry extempore is given to very few, yet it is 
' , human. The same may, therefore, be said of the faculty pos- 
' eessed by some of imagining things as vividly as though they 
saw them before tbexoi and this not while ^leep, but while . 
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awake. But anyone could be found who poesessed other, 
means and oth1)r foundations far knowledge, he might be said 
to transcend the limits of human nature. 


Chapter III.. 


N’ote 4 (jf), 47). In Gen. xv. it is written that God promised Abra- 
ham to protect him, and to grant him ample rewards* Abraham 
answered that ho could expect nothing which could be of any 
value to him, as he was childless and well stricken in years. 

Note 5 (p. 47). That a keeping of the commandm*'nts of the 
Old Testament is not suihcient for etems^ life, appears from 
Mark x. 21. 


Chapter VI. 

Note 6 (p. 84). We doubt of the existence of God, and conse- 
quently of all else, so long as we have no clear and distinct idea of 
God, but only a confused one. For as he who knows not rightly 
the nature of a triangle, knows not that its three angles are equal 
to two right angles, so he who conceives the Divine nature con- 
fusedly, does not see that it pertains to the nature of God to 
exist. Now, to conceive the nature of God clearly and distinctly, 
it is necessary to pay attention to a certain number of very simple 
notions, called general notions, and by their help to associate the 
conceptions which we form of the attributes of the Divine nature. 
It then, for the first time, becomes clear- to us, that ^od exists 
neceasarUy, thatHe is omnipresent, and that all our conceptions 
involve in themselves the nature of God and are conceived 
through it. Lastly, we see that all our adequate ideas are true. 
Compare on this point the prologomena to my book, 
cipZco of Descevriee'e yhiloBophy set forth grometricatly” 


Chapter VIL 

Note 7 (p. 108). “ It is impossible to find a metlwd wMchwonld 
enable us to gain a certainJcnowledge of all the statements in Scrip- 
ture I mean impossible for us who have not the habitual use of 
the lan^Tiage, and have lost the precise meaning of its phraseology. 

Note 8 ( p. 1 12). ^^Notin things wlm^eof the understandnng can gain 
a clear and distinct idea, omd which are conedvahU through them- 
selves J*' By things conceivable I mean not only those which are 
rigidly proved, but also those whereof we are morally certain, 
and are wont to hear without wonder, though they aore incapable 
of proof. Everyone can see the truth of Euclid's propositions 
before they are proved. So also the histories of things both 
future and past which do not surpass human credence, laws, 
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instittitiotiB, manners, I call conceivable and clear, thongh they ’ - 
cannot be proved mathematical^. But hierog^hics and hia- 
toriea which seem to pass the nonnds of belief I call inoonceiv* 
able; yet even among these last there are many which onr 
method enables us to investigate, and to discover the meaning of v > 
their narrator. 

* Chapter VIII. 

Kofe 9 (p, 122). “ 3fount Jfm’iuh is called the mount of God/’ 
That is by the historian, not by Abraham, for he says that the' 
place now called “In the mount of the Lord it shall be re- 
vealed,” was called^by Abrabam, “ the Lord shall provide.’* 

Note 10 (p. 124).*^ “ Before that territory [Idumma] wm oon- 
quered hy David,*' From this time to the reign of Jehoram 
when they again separated from the Jewish kingdom (2 Kings 
viii. 20), the Idumeeans had lio king, princes appointed by the 
Jews supplied the place of kings (1 Kings xxii. 48), in fact the ^ 
prince of Idumseais called a king (2 Kings iii. 9). 

It may be doubted whetli^r tho last of the Idumiean kings 
had begun to reign before the accession of Saul, or whetlier 
Scripture in this chapter of Genesis wished to enumerate only^ 
such kings as were indopendont. It is evidently mere trifling to 
wish to enrol among Hebrew kings the name of Moses, who set 
up a dominion entirely diflerent from a monarchy. 


Chapter IX. 

Note 11 ( p, 138). “ With few exceptions." One of these exceptions 
is found in 2 Kings xviii. 20, where we read, “ Thou sayest (but 
they are but vain words),” the setoid person being used. 

Isaiah xxxvi, 6, we read “ I say (but they are but vain wtfrds) I 
have counsel and strength for war,” and in the twenty-second 
vers© of the chapter in Kings it is written, “ But if ye say,” the 
plural number being used, whereas Isaiah gives the singular. 
The text injsaiah does not contain tlie words found in 2 Kings 
xxxii. 32. Thus there are jeveral cases of various readings where 
it is impossible to distinguish the besl^ 

Note 12 (p. 184). “ The expressions in the hvo passages are so . 
varied" For instance we read m 2 Ham. vii. 6, “ But I have 
walked in a tent and in a tabernacle." Whereas in 1 Chron. 
xvii. “ but have gone from tont to tent and from one tabernacle 
to another.” In 2 Sam. vii. 10, we read, “to afflict them,” 
whereas in 1 Chron. vii. 9, we find a different expression. I could 
point out other differences still greater, but a single reading of 
the chapters in question will sufflee to make them manifest ‘ 
to all who are neither blind nor devoid of sense. 
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Nate 18 ( p. 134). “ This time cannot rfifer to what iminediatf^ly 
precedes,*^ It plain &om the context that this passage must 
allude to the time when Joseph Vas sold by his brethren* But 
’ < this is not all. We may draw the same conclusion from the age 
,4 of Judah, who was then twenty-two years old at most, tahiug as 
basis of calculation c his own history just narrated. It follows, 
-indeed, from tne last verse of Gen. xxx., that Judah was bom in 
* the tenth of the years of J acob’s servitude to Laban, and Joseph 
in the fourteenth. Now, as we know tliat Joseph was seventeen 
years old when sold by his brethren, Judah was tJien not more than 
twenty-one. Hence, those writers who assert that Judah’s long 
absence from Lis father’s house took place before JBseph was 
sold, (»nly seek to delude themselves and tc^^ali in question the 
Scriptural authority which tliey are anxious to protect. 

ifote 14 ( 135 ). “ Dinah wa^s 6carc*'ly swn yairy old when eho ' 
was Violated hy Schechem," The r)pmioii held by some that J acob 
wandered about for eight or ten years between Mesopotamia and 
Bethel, savours of the ridiculous; if respect for Abeu Ezra 
allowB me to say so. For it is clear that Jacob had two reasons 
for haste : first, the desire to see his old parents ; secondly, 
and chiefly to perform, the vow made when he fled from his 
‘-brother (Gen. xiviii. 10 and xxxi. 13, and xxxv. 1). We read 
(Gen. XXXI. 3), that God had commanded him to fulfil his vow, 
and promised him lielj) for returning to his country. If these 
considerations sc'em <*onjoctures rather than reasons, I will waive 
the point and admit that Jacob, more unfortunate than Ulysses, 
spent eight or ten years or oven longer, in this shor*? -*^011167. 
At any rate it cannot be domed that Benjamin was bom in the 
last year of this wandering, that is by the reckoning of the ob- 
jectors, when Joseph was sixteen or soventeon years old, for 
' Jacob left Laban seven yoais alter Joseph’s birth. Now from 
the seventeenth year of Jo.^eph’s age till the patriarch wer-t into 
Egypt, not more than tweoty-two years elai>sed, as we have 
shown in this chapter. Const quently Benjamin, at the time of 
the journey to Egypt, was twenty-three or twenty-four at the 
most. Ho would therefore have been a grandfather in the 
flower of his age (Gen. xlvi. 21, cf.^, Numb. xxvi. 88, 40, and 
1 Chron. viii. 1), for it is certain that Bela, Benjamin’s eldest 
a,t that time, two sons, Addai and Naaman. This is 
just as iibsurd as the statement that L)jnah was violated at the' 
age of seven, not to mention other impossilulifies which would, 
result from tlie truth of the narrative. Thus wo see that unskil- 
ful endeavours to solve difiiculties, only raise fresh ones, and 
make confusion worse confounded. 

Notel(i(jj, 136). ** Oihniclteono^Kenag^wasjudgefor /ort\fyear$J\ 
Babbi Levi Ben Gerson and others l>elieve that these forty years 
which the Bible says were passed in freedom, s&uld be counted 
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from tbe dten^ih of iknas^o^^itiy kioliid^^^ 

ytATB <dnrmg wHoh ibe people wfere >u]^eet to Kusben BisW '< 
whale' tbe follnwijag eigMieen years uausl be added oti to 
the ei^y' years ctf fihud’a and Bhamgar'e judgeships. In this , 
o^e be neoeasary to reckon the othei' years ca subjfcctiou ; 

axQOJig those said by the Bible to have been passed in freedom^ '/ 
Bat the Bible exx>r6ss]y notes the nmaber or yeatti of subjection, 
and the number^ of years of h^eedc^m, and further dealares ^ 
(Judges ii, 18) tijat the Hebrew state was prosperous during the^ 
whole time of the judges. Therefore it is evident that Levi Ben . 
Gerson (oertainly a very learned man), and those who, .follow *’ 
him, correct rather than interxirot the Scriptures. 

The same fault i'^ominitiod by those who assert, that Scrip- 
ture, by this general calculation ofyefirs, only intended to mark 
the poiiod of tlie regular administration of the Hebrew state, 
leaving out the years of anii|fchy and subjection as j)eriods of 
mirfortune and inten*egtium. Scripture certainly passes over in 
silence periods of anarcliy, but does not, as they dream, refuse ' 
to reckon them or 'wipe them out of tlie country's annals. It is 
clear that Ezra, in 1 Kings vi., wished to reckon absolutely all 
the years since the flight from Egypt. This is so plain, that no 
one versed in the Scriptures can (h»ubt it. without going** 

back to the precise words of the text, we may see that tho 
genealogy of l)avid givou at tho end of the );ook of Itutli, and 
1 Chron. ii., scaicely accounts for so great a utuuber of years. 
For Nidishon, who was prince of the tribe of Judah (Kumb. vii, 
11), tw'ojsjears after tho Exodus, died in the desert, and his son 
Saimpn passed the Jordan with Joshua. Now this Salmon, ac- 
oc^rding to the genealogy, was David's great-grandfather. De- 
ductiug, then, from tho total of 4S0 years, four yoars for Solomon ’s 
reign, seventy for David’s life, and^orty for the time passed in ^ 
the desert, we find that David was born Ilbfl years after thfl pas- 
sage of llie Jordan. Hence w'o must believe that Da^ id’s father, 
granj^thor, groat-graiidfathor, and groat -givat-grandfath or be- 
gat (kiiidren wlien they were ninety years old. 

iVWe 16 (j[>, 137). “ mta jud<jx' for hiu 'ttkij yeors ’ 

Samson was born after tho Hebrews liad*^ fallen under tho , 
dominion of the Pbilistiuos^ * 

JVo^e 17 (p. 139). Otherwise, they rather cori’oct than gxplam ’ 
Scr^iuro. 

Nofe 18 (p. 140). **Kvrfuth-jcarim.^' Khjath-jeariin is also called 
Baali^ of Judah. Hence Kimchi and otliers think tliat the words 
Baale Judah, which I have translated “ the people of Judali,** 
are the name of a town. But this is not so, for the word Baale , 
is in the xdur^J. Moreover, comjvaring this text in Samuel with 
1 Ohron* xiii. 5^ we find that David did Tiot rise up and go forth 
put of Baale^ buflthat he went thither. If the author of the book 
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ot Sttmitd Had maant to nWe tite place wheBoe David 
aadc»^ He would, ifhe spoke Hebrew correctly, Hava saidt *^David 
. toae apy aaad eet^crth &om £a«l<^ Judah, a&d took adc Irpm 

Chaptek X. 

Nw^ 19 (v^ ^46). After the rcst&rafim of the 
Macca(iiv<u$.y Tli^s oonjocture, if such it ^e, ie founded ou 
the genealogy of King deconiah, given in 1 Chron. iia.., which 
finishes at the sons of Elioenal, the thirteenth in direct decent 
fronpi him : whereon we must observe that Jeconiah, before ^ 
captivity, had no children ; but it is probable that hf had two 
while he was in prison, if we may draw -^ny inference from 
the names ho gave thorn. As to Ins grandchildren, it is ovidemt 
that they were born after his deli\ erance, if the names be any 
guide, for his grandson, Pedaiali (a name meaning God 
delivei'tid ^ne)^ who, according to this chapter, was the father of 
Zorabbabol, was bom in Ihe tiiirty-scveiith or thirty-eighth year 
of .leconiah’s life, that is tlrn'ty-tliree years before the restoration 
of liberty to the Jews ly Gyms. Therefore XenibbabeJ, to whom 
Cyrus gave the prinoijjjility of Judaea, was tha*tecri or fcuirtceai 
V years old. But we need not carry the in(|uiry so far; we need 
only read attentively the chapter of 1 Ciiron., already quoted, 
where (r. 17, mention js made of all the i)osterity of Jeco- 
niah, and compare it with the Septuagmt version to soo oloarly 
that these books were not pnblisJu'd, till after Maccabaius had 
n*«tored the Temple, tlie sceptre no longer belonging to thchouse 
<»f Joconiah. 

Koft^ 20 (p. 148). Zedt'liah. n^iovJd hr fal'vn to Babylon,*^ 
No one could then have suspeend (hat the prophecy of E/ekiel 
contradicted that of Jt'vemirh, but the suspicion occurs to every- 
one who reads the naiTati\e Joso}>huB. The event proved 
that both jirophets were in the nglit. 

Note 23 {;>. loO), "‘And v:h) v^roie NcJirmlah,'^ That 
greater 2)ort of the book of Nehemiab was taken from the work 
cojnposed by tbo prophet Nohoiniah himself, follows from the 
testimony <d* hs author. (See chap, i.). But it is obvious that 
the whole of the passirp^ contained botweon chaji. viii. and 
chap. ^\ii. verse 2C, together witli the two hist verses of chap, 
xii., wiiioh fomi a sort of parenthesis to Nebemioh’s words, 
wore added by the histuTian himself, who outhvod Nehomiah. 

Ko/e. 22 ( p. Ir'il). “i 8'tipi‘ose ouf ihMfi ” that E?ra was the 
undo of the first high iiriest, named Joshua (see Ezra vii.y and 
1 Ghron. d. 34), and went to Jerusalem from Babylon with 
Zerubbabol (see Neheniitih 1)< But it appears that 'wlten 
he saw, that the Jews were in a state of anarchy, he ratuxued 
to Babylon, as also did others (Nehem. i % remamiiA 
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tlwArti ’lill th'e reigii iof iLtf^xarxee* wW liis request# ' 

he 'Went » eeoond JIme to Jetmibl^m* Nehejni^ 
aleo to Jemalem with S^hbptbel in the time of Oym ^ 
(Szxtti ii. S fmd 6p,.dr* x. 9, ftnd Nehemiah x, 1 }. The vejmioh * ' \ 
given of the Hebrew won^ translated “ ambassador/' is not , 
supported by any authority, while it is tort^ that fresh names • 
were giv^n to those Jews who frequented the** court. Thus 
Haniol was named Balteshazs^ar, and Zernb^abol Sheslibazzar' 
(Dan^ U T). N^ehemiab was called Atirsata, while in virtue dT * 
his c^oe he was styled governor, or president. (Nehem. v, 
adij S}6.) ' ' 

29^ p, 155). “ Before the imw of th^ MaccahecB ihevp was no 
mnon of suerp<i The synagogue styled “the great” did 

not l>e8in before the subjugation of Asia by tlie Macedonians. 

Tlie contention of Maimonides. Kabbi Abraham, Ben-David, and 
others, that Uie presidents of this synagogue were Ezra, Daniel, 
Nehemiah, llaggai, Zecharialji, &c., is a jmi'e fiction, resting 
only on rabbinical tradition. Indeed they assert tliai the 
dominion of the rorsians only lasted thirty -four years, and this 
is their chief reason for maintaining that the decrees of the 
great synagogue,” or syuod (rejected by tbc Badducees, but 
accepted by the Phariaoca) ’were ratified by tlio prophets, who 
received them from former jirophets, and so in direct siiooession 
from Moses, avIio received them from God Eimaelf. Such is the 
doctrine which the Ph«aribeeR mamtaiu with tlioir wonted . 
obstinacy. Enlightened persons, how^ever, who know the reasons 
for the e.03JVokiiig of councils, or r\ nods, and are no strangers to 
thedifieretioes between Phansees and Sadducecs, can easily divine 
the causes which Jed to the assembbng of this gi’oat synagogue. 

It ifi very certain that no prophet w^as there prosoni, and that 
Uie deorecrt of the PhariseeK, which ‘they style their traditions, 
derive all Iheir authority from it. 

CHAi*TER XI. 

f 

Kofp 24 (p, 167). *^Koiv I ihniky Tlie translators render the 
word Xoyi^o/Lttu hore by I 'nifpr, and ass^b’fc that Paul iisos it as 
synonymous with mi\\o-yiCofitJft. But the former word has, in , 
'<ir«ek, the same moaning as the Hebrew word rendered to 
think;, to osieem, to judge. And this sign. ifi cation would be in 
eniiro agreement with the Syriac translation. This Syriac 
trauelation (if it be a translation, which is verj" doubtful, for 
we know neither the time of its appearance, nor the translator, 
and Syriac was the vernacular ot the Apostles) renders the text 
before ‘itB ift a way well explained by Tremellius as “ we think, 
therefore.'’ 
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JVrt<«46 {p, 1^8). That eimpt^ oUiiiem^ ,w the 
lii oth«<r words, it is enoupfh for sidvatio^i or 
. we should embrace the Divine decr^og as lawe/<rfr -eoaqa- 
mandrt ; thert na need to conceive them as eternal trnth$* 
This can be taught us by Kevelation, not Reason, a$ appe^s 
from the JemonstivAtions jjiven in Cliaptor lY. 

Chapter X VI, ’ / 

NoU 120 (p. 208), “JVo can honcs(hj pnmiec io*Jbrego 
right which he /wes over all ihings.'* In tb^- state of social Kfe, 
where ^'eneral right detornih\cs whai is good or stratagem 
is rightly distinguished as of two kind**, good and evil, Bui in 
the state of Nature, where OA'ery n^aii is In's own judge, possess* 
ing the absolute right to lay down laws for iiirnself, to interpret 
them as ho ploa^os, or to abr<»gate tlioiu if he tluuks it con- 
venient, it is not coiicoivabJo tiiai. stratagem slnmld be evil. 

NoU' 27 (p. 2iK);. “ hjaerij •$yt(‘inlmr of H ioay, if hr wlUf lefrct^” 
Whatever bo the social state a man finds himself in, he may 
•bo free. For certainly a man is frc‘e, in so far as he is led by 
reason. Now roas.»n (though Hobbes tiunks otherwise) is always 
on the side of peace, wliieli eaiinot be uttunied unless the general 
laws of ilie state be resi)eetcd. Then f(Te tb(* mom a man is led 
by reason - in other words, the inoro he is free, the more con- 
stantly will he res])ect the laws of his country, aud^obey the 
coniniands of tlie sovereign power to which he is subject. 

Nnfr 28 {p. 21 Oj. “ A’^o onr hunvi-' try nahtrr that oum any 
fihediom'o fo t-rV/.” Y’hen Paul sa^ss lhat men have in tlieuasclves 
‘ no refuge, }<e sjaaks as a nran ; for in tho ninth chapter of tlio 
sanieS'pistlo ho oxincssly Waclios that God lias mercy on whom 
Tie will, and that men ar^ without excuse, only because they ait‘ 
iu God’s power like eley in the hands of a potter, who out the 
same lump makes ^ essols, somo for hrmoiir and some for dis- 
hoiiom*, ntt because tlioyiiavobeenforo warned. As regards the 
Dnine natural Jaw wlioreof the cJiiel commandment is, as wo 
have said, to lovo God, Wiave called'*it a law in the aamO sense, 
as phil^>sopiitjrB stylo laws tlioso general rules of nature, aceord- 
iug to which everything happens. For tho love of God is not a 
state of obedience : it is a virtue which nceosArily ,exista in a 
man win* knows God rightly. Obedience has regard to the will 
of a ruler, not to neccjssity and truth. Now a« we are ignorant 
of tho nature of God’s will, and on the other hand know that 
every,thing happens solely by God's powder, we cannot, ORoeut 
•through revelation, know whether God wishes in ar^ way to fee 
honoured as a sovereign. 



Agftin; we baVe 8b6wja that DiSrine sights at)pea^ io ixa in 
th^ li^t. o|i:iglii 0 or oomman^s, <n)lj so lonjt a» we are ignorant 
j0(f tbw oatiae : as soon as tbeir cause is known, they cease to be 
and wa embrace them no longer as rights bnt as eternal 
truths ; in other words, obedience pas. es into love of God, which 
from true knowledge as necessarily as- light emanates 
from the sun* Beason then leads us to love God, but cannot ' 
load us to obey Him ; for wo cannot embrsibe the commands of 
Ood*a& Divine, while we are in ignorance of tlioir cause, neither 
Whn we rationally ooncoivo God as a sovereign laying down laws 
as a BOT^eign. 

w CUAl’TKU XVII. 

^ ^ a 

Note 29 (jp. 214). “ J/ wrTi could lose ilinr naJurnl righU $o 
VM to be al^ol^loiy umiilth: for the future to the will of tho ' 

mv&rdgn** ^ 

Two common soldiers undertook to change the Boman do* 
minion, and did change it. * (Tacitus, Hist. i. 7.) 

JVbtf'SO (p. 221 ). Sec Nuuthf rtf xi. 28. In this j)asBage it is written 
that two men prophesied jn the ciunp, and tha< Jof»liua wished to 
puttish them. This he w^ould not have done, if it had been Isw^^ 
ful for anyone to deliver the IhNino oracles to the people without 
the consent of Moses, But Moses thought good to pardon the 
two men, and rebuked tloshuafor exhorting him to use his royal 
|)rerogatjve, at a time when ije was so weaiy of reigning, tliat he - 
preferred death to holding undivided sw^ay (Numb. xi. 14). Por 
he made answer to ^losliua, “ Enviost thou for my sake ? Would 
God that all the Lord's i)o«>plo were prophets, and that the Lord 
would put His spirit ujion tbeiu." TJiat is to say, would God 
that the right of takiug counsel of God wore general, and the^ 
power were in the ha ads of the jiooplc. Thus Josliua was not 
lafetaken as to the right, hut only as to the time for using it, 
which be was ivlnii^ed hy Moses, in tlie same w^ay as Abishai 
rebuked by Da^id for counsolling that Shimei, who had 
undoubtedly been guilty of treason, should be put tc^ death. 8ee 
2 iSam. xix'. 22, 28. 

B1 (;).22l). Set Numhrrs xxvi\ 21. The translators of the 
Bible have rendered incorrectly versos 19 and 28 of this chapter. 
The passage does not mean that Moses gave precepts ulr advice 
to Joshua, but that he made or estabhahed liim chief of the 
Hebrews. The phrase is very frequent in Scripture (see Exodus, . 
xviih.2d; 1 Sam. xiii. 16; »loshua i. 9; 1 Sam. xxv, 80), 

JV^ofe 82 (jp, 224), ‘‘ T/Mur was uo judge m^er each of tJie (japtaim 
Godf The Babbis and some Christians equally foolish pro* 
tend that the Sanhedrin, called ‘‘the great was instituted by* 
Mosee. As a matter of fact, Moses chose seventy culloagues to 
assist him in governing, because ho wae not able to bear alone the 
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of the tr&ie people ; Imt be never paesi^ mif 1$0 ior 
forming a col]e^ of seventy on the contrary be pirdeiM^ 

every tribe to appoint for iteelf, izrthe citiefi wMch Qod bad 
% judges to settle disputes according to the lawe Wbibh bollim^ 
Belf bad laid down. In cases where the opinions of the jttdges 
differed as to ^bo in^eii)retatioD of these laws« Moses bade lAikm 
' . take couusol of the High Priest (who was the diief interpreter 
of the law), or o|. the chief judge* to whom tlvey were then 
subordinate (who had the right of consulting the High Pnesth 
and to decide the dispute in accordance with the answer obtsineq^ 
If any subordinate judge should assert, that he was not bound by 
the decision of the High Priest, received either directly 5r ihrougfi 
the chief of his state, such an one w^as to be 'j^ut to doalli (Beut* 
Ttvii. 9) liy tlie chief judge, wlioe\ er lie might be, to whom be 
was a subordinate. This chief judge would either bo Joshua* 
the supreme captain of the whole people, or one of the tribal 
chiefs who had been entrusted, after the division of tho tribes, 
with the right of consulting the high priest concerning the 
affairs of his tribe, of deciding on peace or w'ar, of fortnying 
towns, of appointing inferior judges, ^c. Or, again, it might be 
the king, in whom all or some of tho tribes had vested their 
••rights. 

I could cite many instances in confirmation of what J here 
advance. I will confine myself to one, which appears to me the 
most important of all. When the Shilomitish prophet anointed 
Jeroboam king, Iks in so doing, gave him the right of consulting 
the high priest, of appointing judges, ttc. In fact he^vndowed 
him with all the rights over the ton tribes, which Rehoboam 
retained over the two tribes. Consequently Jeroboam could set 
up a supreme council in his court with as much right as Jehosha* 
""-phat could at Jorusalom (it Chron. xix. 8), B'or it is plain that 

K eiliiSl Jeroboam, who was king by God’s command, nor Jero- 
oam’s subjects, were bound by the Law' of Moses to accept the 
judgments ot Itohuboam, who was not their king. Still less were 
they imdcr tho jurisdiction ot the judge, whom Behoboam bad 
set up m* Jerusalem as subordinate to himself, < According* 
therefore, as the Hebrew dominiotj was divided, so ,wae a 
supremo council sot up in^each division. Those who neglect the 
vanatiens in tlie constitution of the Hebrew States, ana confuse 
them all together in one, fall into numerous difficulties. 

Chapter XTX. 

Note 33 (p. 256). I must here bespeak special attention for 
what was said in Chap. XVI, concerning rights. 
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O TTE atitlior ^'.oinposed tlio Political Treatise sliortly 
Ijefore bis death. 5ts reasouiu^^s aiHJ C‘xa<*t, its style 
clear. Ahaiidoidiifj: the opinions of many politi(*al writers* 
he most firtiih" propounds lh(»rtnn hie own judgment ; and 
throughout draws liis t*onclusions from his priunisses. In 
the first five chapters, he treats of poLitnial science in. 
general — ^in the sixth and seventh, of monarchy; in tlxe 
eighth, ninth, ?ind tenth, of ariskwTacy; lastly, the eleventh 
begins the subject of democTatk* government. But his 
untimely death was the reason that he did not finish this 
treatise, and that he did not deal with the snbj<‘ct of laws, 
nor with the various questions about polities, as may be 
from the following Letter of the Author to a Priend<.-M^ 
which may properly be prefixed to this Pi^lilical Tfeaiise, 
and servo it for a Preface — 

** Dear Friend, — Your welcome letter was delivered to me 
yesterday^ I hfiartily thank you for the kind ink'rest you 
take in me. I would miss thi^ opportunity, wej'e I not 
engagt^ in some tiling, wliich I think more nae|ni, and 
which,' I believe, will please yon mon* —that is, in preparing 
a Political Treatise, which I liegan souie time since, upon 
your advice. Of tliis treatise, six chapters are .already 
finished. The first cx>ntains a kind of introduction to the 
actual work.; the second treats of natural right ; the third, 
of the right of supreme authorities. In the fourth, I 
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inq^re, political matters are suljjed. to the direction 
of BujiteinL© aijtharities ; in the fifth, n^hat is the hlti^te 
and highest end which a sociAj can contemplate 5 and, in 
the sixth, how a monarchy should be ordered, so as not to 
lapse int(j a tyraniyr. I am at present tenting the seventh 
chapter, ^vhercin I malte a regulaa* demonstration of all the 
heads of my preceding sixth chapter, concerning the order* 
ing of a welhregulated monarchy. I shall afterwards pass 
to the subjects of aristocratic and popular doniii^on, end, 
lastly, to that of laws and other particuL'yr questions about 
politics. And so, farewell” 

The author’s aim appears clearly from this letter ; but 
being hindered by illness, and snatched away by death, he 
was unable, as tlie reader will find for liimsolf, to continue 
this work further than to the end of the subject of 
aristocracy. 
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A 

POLITICAL TREATISE. 


CHAPTER 1. 

INTRODUCTION, 

P HlIiOSOPHEHS of tho j^rissions whirli hamss 

us as vicos inU^ \vhi<jh m(*,n fall by tlw^ir own fault, 
aa(J, therefore, generally deride, bt^wail, or Ma,me them, or 
execrates them, if they wish t(» seem unusually pious. And 
60 tho^^ think tli(3y are doiuj=> something wonderful, and 
re.ielnug the pinuaeh' of learning, when t,lu*y are clever 
^mougli to iH'.stow niiuuiold praise on such huuiau nature, 
as is uowJifU’ti to he found, and tp make verbal attacks on 
that which, in fact, exists. For they cr>nei*ive of me:i, not 
as tiu^y are, but as they therase‘lves would like tlieni to >>e. 
Whence it has come to pass that, instead of etliie.s, tliey 
have generally written satire, and that tluiy have never 
conoeivtHl ariheory of ])olities. which could be turned to use, 
but such as might bt^ f.*ken for a c;Jiitnera, or might have 
been fornv.Mi in Utopia, or in that golden age of the ^loots 
wlien. to be sure, there was least iiec'd of it, Aceordingly, 
as in all stdeuces, which have a useful api»li cation, so 
esporiaDy in tljat of 2 >olit 2 cs, tht*ory is saj^jHised to be at 
variance with practice; and no men arci esteemed loss fit to 
direct puldi*^ afiairs than theorists or philosophers. 

2. Btit stat^esmon, on the other hand, are suspected of 
plotting against mankind, rather than consulting their 
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inf^reste; and are e^ilc^emed more crafty ifclian loarrted/ Ko 
ddubt liatw has tnuprht them, that rices will oxiat Iw^hilo 
rcwm do. And ao^ while tbe 3 & study to anticipate huma^i 
wickedness, and that by arts, whieh experience and 
pmeiice have taiiglit, and which men generally use under 
the guidaiu-e .more of fear than of reason, they imi thought 
to ho eucinies religitm, e&}^^(;ially hy div ine.s, who Ixdieve 
that suj^reme auLhorities should handle public affairs ,iu 
accordance with the same rules of jaety, as hind a piivale 
individual. Y<‘t there ho no doiild, tljat ctatesmen 
have written about politics far more ba])pilY than phflo- 
sophers. For, as t]j(W had ox]HTi<'n(‘e'; for tlieir mistress, 
they taught iiotlnug iJiat was iiicousistcut -with pra.<,*tice, 

“i. And, certainly, 1 ant fully persuaded that experience ‘ 
has reV(‘ahM.l all (*oiicei\ aide .sort's of (.onimojj wealth, which 
are 4*onsis1ei]t with mcii's living in unity, ainl likewise the 
jiieans by which the multitiute may he guided or kept 
within ti\ed bounds. Ho that 1 d<» not hcliove tliat we can 
hy uieditati^uj dLst'over in lliis niaUer anytJiiug not. yet tried 
and ascei'tahn'd. whicli shall )>*' consistent with e\]>tTien*.e 
01 pnn'ti(c. F(»r iiioii aio so situated, that tlnwcaamot live 
'Without. M»inc gcijoral law. But gtunu’al laws and puhlie 
affair,', arc ordained tunl managetj by jneu of the utmost 
acuteix'ss, or, if you like, of gjoat cunning or craft Aud 
so it is iiardiy <'rr‘<llf»lc, that we s]i<uiJd bt» ahle to couooive 
of anything S' ‘rvbvablc to a general siK'iety, tha.t occasion or 
<']iauce IiJis not otTered, pr that nien, intent uj»ou tlj(*ir 
<»oumK>n alTtiirs, and s<"t kiuu their owui saiVty, ^la^'e not 
lor tJiemselves. 

4. Therefore, on apjdyiiig my mind to polities, I havere- 
feolved to demoii.^trate hy a certiun and undoubted course 
of argument, or to deduce from the* very (*ouditio3j of 
liumati nature, not what is now and unlioard of, hut only 
such ’things as agree hb^st with practice. And that I might 
investigate the suhj<M*t- matter of tliis w'ieuoe wdth the eanio 
freedi >ui of sjiirit as we generally use in mathematics, ,1 
j^ave ialx)ured carefully, not to inoctk, lament, or exocrattx, 
■juI to understamJ human actions ; and to this end I have 
Hooked upon passions, such as love, hatred, anger, envy, 
am])ition, pity, and the other perturhaiions of the mind, 
not in the light of vices of human nature, hut properties. 
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just as pertiuent to it, as sxe heat, cold, storm, thundor, 
aaui the Kke to the nature of the atmosphere, which phe- 
nomena, though incouvenient, are yet necessaiy, and have 
fixed causes, hy^means of which we endeavour to under- 
stand their nature, and the mind has just> as much pleasure 
in viewing them aright, as in knowing such things as flatter 
the senses. • ^ 

5. For this is certain, and we have proved its truth in 
our Ethics,* that iueu an* of necessity lialJe to passions, 
and so cctti8titute<i as to pity Ihoso who arc* il), and envy 
those who are well ofl“ ; and to l»e prone to v(*ngoance more 
than to mercy : and moreover, that every individual wishes 
the rest to live aft<‘r his own mind, and to a|>pn»vo what ho 
approves, and reject what he n*je('ts. And so it comes to 
pass, that, as all are e<jually (*ager to he first, they fall to 
strife, au<J do their utmost mutually to op])res.s one an- 
other ; nnd h<* who comes out conqueror is more j>rood of 
the harm la* has done to the other, than ox the good he has 
done to himself, An<l although all ar(*]M>rsuacled, that re- * 
ligion, on the contrary, t(*iulu‘s every man 1o love his neigh- 
hour as himself, that is to didViid an o1 her s right just as 
mucli as his own, y<'t we showed that this persuasion has 
too little j)owm* over the ]»assj->nri. It avails, indet'^d, in the 
hour of tleatli, when disease lias s\ibdued tin* very jvassions, 
and man lies hiert, or in t.(*mples, where men hold no 
traffic, hut h*ast of all, where it is most ue<*(h*d, in the 
law-court or tho ]>a]ace. AVe ^howed too, lhat reason 
Villi, iiuloed, do much r<*st.rain and moderate the passions, 
hut we saw at tlio same time, that the roatl, which reason 
herself ]X)ints out, is very steep ; “ so that sueh as persuade 
themselves, that the multitude or men distractedly' j)olitics 
can ever he*lijduc-cd to live a<*c<>r<ling U) the hare dictate 
of reason, must be dreamhig of the poetic golden age, of 

a stage-play. • 

6. A dominion then, whose well-heing dej>cnds on any 
man’s good faith, and whose atlairs cannot he properly 
administ»ered, unless those, who are engaged in them will 
act honestly, will very unstable. On the contrary, to 
insure its permanence, its public affairs should be so 

^ JEtJiics, iv. 4, CorolL iil 31, note ; 32, note, 

* Ibid., V. 42, note. 
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ordered, that those who administer them, whether guided 
by reason or passion, cannot be led to act treacherondy or 
basely* Nor does it matter ifo the security of a dominion, 
in what spirit men are h'd to rightly administer its affairs. 
For liberality of spirit, or etmragc, is a private virtue ; but 
the virtue* of a state is its security. 

7. Lastly, inajSiauch as all men, whether barbarous or 
civilized, everywhere frame customs, and form some kind 
c»f civil state, we must not, therefore, loot to proofs of 
r<»ason for the causes and natural bases of but 

dcrivt* tlK'Tu from the general nature or position of man- 
kind, as 1 mean to do in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTEE n. 

or NATFKAL KIGHT. 

TTf our *^i*^r»Iou;i<‘o-Politi<*o I'nuit.ise Tve have treat-ed of 
^ natural and civil and jn < »ur Etlncg have (‘X]>laifiod 

the nature of wron^-<loin<»» iin^rit, justice, injustice,^ and 
Lastly, ol' huinaii hherfy.‘. Yet, lest the Headers of the 
present treatise sliouhi haye to st‘ek elsewhere those points, 
whi<*h esjMM'iiLllY e,one(u*ii it, I have (lottTmined to explain 
them here apiiu, and ^i\e a. ded active proof of them. 

2. Any natural thijifjj whatever can 1 h’ jiist as well c*on- 

(i<‘ived, whether it exists or does not I'xist. As then the 
l>ejj;imnn^- of the ('xistenec of natural thinp;s <*annot he in- 
ferred from their (h^finition, sotieiiher (‘un their continuing 
to exist. For their id(‘al essen<*e is tin* same, after they 
have hi^guu t() t'xisi, as it wms Indore they existed. As 
tlnm their heginuing t.o exist eauiiot ])e interred from their 
esstmce, so neither can their eont.iuuiug to exist ; hut they 
need the same jnnver k> enable them to go on (‘xisting, as 
to eiialde them to begin to exist. • From which it follows, 
that the ]>ower, }»y width natural tilings exist, and t#iere- 
foro that by which tht‘Y ojierate, can he no t^l-lnT than the 
etfiriial power of God itself. For were it amithor and a 
created pow<'T, it could not ]»reserv(‘ itself, much less 
natural things, but it would itself, in order to continue to 
etist., have need of tls^ safue p»w(‘r which it needed tjg bo 
creaUnl. , 

3. From this fact tlu*reft»re, that is, that the power 
whereby natural tilings exist and operate is the very power 
of God itself, wt* easily understand what natural right is. 
For as God has a right io everything, and God’s right i» 
nothing olso, but his very i>ower, as far as the latter is con- 

^ Thv'clijgico- Political Treatise, Chap. xvi. ^ 

® Ethics, iv. 37, note 2. ^ Ibid., ii. 48, 49, note. 
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sidered to "be absolutoly free ; it follows from this, that 
every uatiirpj thin^ hiis'bj nature as much right, it has 
power to exist ami operate * since the natural power of 
every natural thing, whereby it exists and operatc^s^ is 
notlung else but the power of God, which is absolutely 
free. ’ 

4. And so by natural right I underst^^nd the very laws 
or rules of nature, in accordanc-e witli *which eveiything 
takes place, in other words, the' pt»wcr of nature itself. And 
so llie naturnl ru^lit of uiiiv4U‘sal natun', and conboquently 
of every individual thing, extends as far as its power: and 
accordingly, whatever any man docs After the laws of Ids 
nature, he does by the highest natural right, and he has 
as ■much right over nature as lu* has power. 

5. If then huniun nature Inid bei^n so constituted, that 
men should live a(*eording to the mere dictate of reason, 
atid attein]d indhing ineunsistent therewilli, in'that case 
natural right, e<>]isi(lered as sjiecial to mankind, Woitld be 
deteiinined by the jnover of reason only. But men arc 
more led by bliml desire, than by reason: and therefore 
the natural p<o\er or right of human beings should l*e 
limited, not bv reason, f>ut l)y ev(*r}’ a}>j>etite, Avheroby they 
are dcteriuini‘d to action, or seek their own preservation. 
I, for inv ]»art, admit, that those d( sires, which arise not 
from reason, an* Jiot so much acthms as passive affections 
of mail. But as we arc treaiing here <d‘ the universsil 
]M>wev or riglit of natur*', wt* cjinnot here, rec,ognize any 
distinction between desl^e.s, which are eu gelid orwl inns by 
rcas(»n, and tlu»se w'hlcli are luigcmltTed by other causes ; 
siiici^ tlie lattet)' as much as tli<' former, are inflects of 
iiiit.ure,^fettd dis]>Jay the natural impulse, by which man 
strives to coniinue in existence. For man, b,* ho learned 
or ignorant, is ]>a?‘t <^'f nature, ‘nd ovt*r}iiung, by which 
any man is detenriincd to action, ought to be reftTred to 
the ]»ower of ualure. that is, that power, as it is limited 
by tin* natun‘ of tJiis or that man. For man, whetluT 
guided by reason or mere dt*siro, does nothing save in 
aceordam e with the laws and nih‘S of nature, that is, by 
natural right . (Section 4.) 

6. But most jieople believe, that the ignorant rather dis- 
tdtb than follow the course of nature, and conceive of 
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maokiiid in nature as of one dominion within another. 
For they maintain, that tlxe Jiuman mind in produced by 
no natural causes, but creat^ directly by God» and is so 
independent of other tlungs, that it has an absolute power 
to determine ii.se] f. and make a right use* of , reason. Ex- 
perience, however, teaelies us but too well, that it is no 
more in our ]>ow*‘r to have a sound rniKd, than a sound 
lM3dy. Next, inasrauch as everything %vha.t.over. as far as 
in it li(iS, strives i.o preserve its own (ixistence, we cannot 
at dcfebl, that, w(‘re it as nmcli in our j)ower to live 
aftf^r the die-tato < £ reason, as to ])e led hy blind desire, 
all would Ih^ It'd ]>y reason, and order their lives wisely; 
which is very far fi'om being the case. For 

” Each is attracted by his own delight,”^ 

Nor do diviiK'S remove this difficulty, at. least not by 
deciding, that the eauso of this want of power ih a vicc^>r 
sin in human nature, deriving its (jrigin from onr first ^ 
parents* fall. For if it was even in thf‘ firsf man’s power 
as much to st and as to fall, and he, was in poss(‘ssion of his 
senses, an<l had his nature uinm|>aired, hi»w could it be, 
that he fell in spite of his krowl<‘dg(' and foresight? But 
they say, tliat he was dei^eived by tln^ devil. Who then 
was it, tliat decjeivi^d the devil himsidf ? Wlu^, 1 say, so 
maddened the very being that. exi*elled all other created 
inttdligeiiees. that he wished to be gr(‘ater than God r For 
was not htn effort too, supposing him of sound mind, to 
j>reserve himself and Ins existence, as far as in him lay? 
Besides, liow could it happen, t.liat the first man himself, 
being in his senses, and master of his own will, should be 
led astray,«and suffer Jjimself to be taken mentally captive ? 
For if he had the yiowertto make alright use of n‘ason, it 
was not possilde for him to deceiv«‘<l, for asi'a^'asin 
him lay, he of necessity strove to })reserve his existeffee and 
his soundness of mind. But the hyjiothcsis is, that he had 
this in his power ; ther<ffore he of necessity maintained his 
soundness of mind, and could not be deceivid. But this 
from his history, is known to be false. And, accordingly, 
it must be admitted, that it was not in the first man’s 


* Virgil, Bel. ii. 65, 
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power to mate a right nse of reason, hnt that, like iiB, he 
was s-uhject to passions. ^ 

?. But that man, like other beings, as far as in him lies, 
strives to preserve liis existence, no one (iin d<bny. For if 
any distinction could he ciuuvived on this point, it must 
arise from man’s liavini? a free will. But the freer we 
conceived man to ]>e, the more we shoild bo forot^ to 
maintain, that lie must of necessity ]>rescrve his existence 
and be in possession of his senses ; as anyone will easily 
grant me, that d(«'y not <‘-oiifouud kheriy witJi coiftiug^mcy. 
For liberty is a vkMn*. or exc<'lience. Whatever, therefore, 
convicts a man of w«‘akness eaniiot. be ascribed to his 
liberty. And so man can by no means ]k‘ caUe<l fn‘iA, be- 
cause h(jis aide m»t t<M‘xist 110*1 to use his reason, bat only 
ill so far as he ]>n‘serves the powt.T ot‘ existing and oj»erat- 
iug according to thf* laws of human nature. The more, 
tiferefure, wt‘ consider man to be fnv. the It'ss wc can say, 
that he cdii iK*gh‘ct to use reason, or idioose (*vil in prefe- 
rcnce to good ; and, therefore, Go<l, who exists in absolute 
libeily, also undersl and s and operattss of m*ce«sity, that is, 
exists, understands, and ojKTates according t.o the uecesflity 
of his own nature. For there is no doubt* that O-od 
operates by the same lii>erty wbereby he exists. As then 
he exists l;y the necessity of his o%\n nature, l»y the neces- 
sity ot liis own nature also he at ts, that is, lx* acts with 
absolute liberty. 

8 . ^o we conclude, ^luit it ia not in the ]>ower of any 
man always to use his r< ason, and be at the highest pitch 
of human lilK^rty, and \et that everyone always, as far as 
in him lies, strives to ])n\s(Tve his own existence ; and that 
(since oaidi^jUas as inueh right as he has power) whatever 
anyone, bti ho learned, or ignorai^t, attempts and does, he 
atteiu])ts and does by supreme natural right. From which 
it follows that the law and ordinance of nature, under which 
all men are born, and for the most i>art live, forbids nothing 
but what no one wishes or is able to do, and is not opposed 
to strifes, liatred, anger, treachery , or, in general, anything 
tliat apiK‘tite suggests. For the l>ouiids of nature ai"e not 
the law^s of human reason, which do but pursue the true 
interest and preservation of maukin<i, but Other infinite 
laws, which regard the eternal order of universal nature, 
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whereof man is an atom ; and according to the necessity of 
this order only are all individual beings determined in a 
fixed manner to exist and ojxirate. Whenever, then, any- 
thing in nature seems lo us ridiculous, absurd, or evU, it is 
becanse we have but a j)artial knowledge of things^ and 
arc in the main ignorant of the order and ^coherence of 
nature as a wliolf, and because* we want/werything to be 
arranged according to the di(*tate of our own reason; 
aJ.tho\igh, in fact, what our reason j>ronouuces bad, is not 
bad as regards the order and laws of universal nature, 
but oiilv as regard^ the laws of our own nature tqken 
separately. 

9. Besides, il iVdlows iliat everyone is so Lir rightfully 

de|>ondent on anotluT, as h<» is under that other’s authority, 
aud so far iudcpcnd<‘iit, he is able to reptil all violence, 
and avenge to his heart’s eouteni all damage done to him, 
and in general to live after his ouu mind. • 

10. He has aiiotluT under his authority, who holds him 
bound, or has taken from him arms and means of defeuce 
or os^iape, or ijispired liim with bar. or so attadied him to 
hiinseK by j^ast favour, that the mun obliged would rather 
please his ])enefacior than liimself, oaid live after liis mind 
tlian after his own. He tluit has another under authority 
in the first or second of tliosf* ways, holds but Lis body, 
not liis mind. But in the third or fourth way he lias 
maxle dejieiuhmt on himself as well the mind as the body 
of the other; y<jt only as long a’s the fear or hope lasts, 
for uj>on the removal of the feeling the other is leJtt in- 
dejiendont. 

11. The judgment can be dependent on another, only as 
far as that pther can deceive the mind ; whence it follows 
that the mind is so far independent, as it ust*s reason 
aright. Hay, inasmuch as human jfl>wer is to be reckoned 
less by physical vigouj* than by mental strength, it fellows 
that those men are most indeptmdent. whose reason is 
strongest, and who are most guided thereby. And so lam 
altogether for calling a man so far free, as he is led by 
reason ; because so far he is detormJned to action by such 
causes; as can be adequately understood by his unassisted 
nature, although by these causes he be necessarily de- 
termined to action. For liberty, as we showed above 
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(Sec, 7), docs not talre away the neeessity of aoti%, but 
BuppoBes it. , ^ 

12, The pledging: of faith to any nian, where one haa but 
Terbally promised to do this or that, which one might right- 
ftdly leave iuidoTi/% or vice verm, remains so long valid as 
the will of lum that gave his word remains unchanged. 
For he that has authority to break faith lias, in fa<it, bated 
nothing of his own riglit, hut only made a present of words. 
If, then, he, lieing by natural right judge in his own <^ase, 
comes to the coneJusion, rightly or wrongly (for t*to err is 
human”), that more harm than pro^t will come of his 
promise, by the judgment of his own mind he decides that 
the promise should be broken, and by natural right 
(Sec, 9) 111' will break the same* 

13, If two come together and unite their strength, they 
have jointly more jxiwer, and conse/juentiy more right over 
lidture than both of them separately, and the more there 
are that have so joined in alliance, the more right they all 
<*olleclivcly will |>osseBS, 

14. In so far as mim are tormented by anger, envy, or 
any passiim ini] dying hatred, they arc dra%vn asunder and 
made contriirT one to anotlier, and therefore arc so much 
the more to l)e feared, as they are more powerful^ crafty, 
and cuuning^than the otlier animals. And because men 
are in the highest dogri^e liable to these passions (Chap. I, 
Sec. 5), tlier«‘fore nu‘u a^e naturally enemies. For ho is 
my gjreatest enemy, wlioiu I must most fear and be on my 
guard against, 

15. l>ut inasmuch as (See. G) in the state of nature each 
is so long independent, as h«? can guard against oppression 
by anotli^u\ and it is in vain for one man alone tci try and 
guard iigMinst all, it follows hence that so long as the 
natiu'fii right of mjiu\s determinVd by the power of every 
individual, and belongs to <‘veryone, so long it is a nonen- 
tity, existing in opinion rather than fact, as there is no 
assurance of making it good. And it is certain that the 
greater cause of fear every individual has, the less power, 
aud consequently the less right, he i)OSscssos, To this must 
be added, that without mutual help men can hardly sup* 
p»rt life and <*uliivate the mind. And so our conclusion is, 
that that natural right, which is special to the human race. 
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can liardly be conceived, except where men have general 
rights, and combine to defend the possession of the lands 
they inhabit and cultivate, to protect themselves, to rejiel 
all violence, and to live according i<o the general judgment 
of all. For fSec. 13) the morf. there* are., that combine 
together, the more right they collectively possess. And if 
this is why the schoolmen want to cail man a sociable 
animal — I mean because men in tht^ state of nature can 
hardly be ind(^}>eiident — liave notliing to say against 
them. / • 

16. Where meinjia ve general rights, and are all guided, 
as it were, by one niiiul, it is certain (Sec. 13), that .every 
individual has the* less right the more the rest collectively 
exco(‘d him in j)ower ; that is, he has, in fact, no right 
over nature but that which tlic ijonimon law allows him. 
But whatever he is ordered by the general consiuit, he is 
bound tx> execute, or may rightfully be cf>ni}H‘llt'd tlieftto 
(See. 4). 

17. This right, which i.s determined by the ])ower of a 
multitude, is generally c*allt*d Dombiion And, sjx'aidng 
generally, h<' licdds dominion, to whom are entrusted by 
common cons('nt affairs of state — such as the, laying down, 
interpretation, and abrogation of Laws, tlu^ fortification of 
cities, deciding on war and peace, Ac. But if th«s (*harge 
belong to a council, comj»oscd of the g'eneral multitude, 
then the dominion is ('ailed a democracy ; if the* (-(mncil be 
comjvosed of ei?rtaiii chos<m pers<)ns, t hen it is an aristo<*raey ; 
and if, lastly, th(* care of affairs of state and, consetjuently, 
tiie dominion rest with one man, then it. lias tiie name of 
monarchy. 

18. Fruju what wt^ hav(; jiroved in this cha^Uer, it be- 
comes clear to us that.^n the state of natim*. wrong-doing 
is imj)Ossib]e; or, if anyone does wrong, it is to himself, 
not to another. For no one by the law of nature ^ bound 
to please auotlier, unless he chooses, nor to hold anything 
to be good or evil, but what be liimself, according to his 
own temixirament, pronounces to be so; and, to speak 
generally, notliing is forbidden by tht^ law of nature, except 
what is Iwyond evorj^one/s power (Secs. 5 and 8). But wrong- 
doing is action, wliich cannot lawfully be committM. But 
if men by the ordinance of nature were bound to lie led by 
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reason, then all of necessity would be so led. For the 
ordinances of niituro are the ordinances of God (Secs. 2, 8), 
which God has institut^'d by the liberty, whereby he exists, 
and they follow, therefore, from fh(i necessity of the divine 
nature (Set*. 7<), aiKb cbiisetjutuitly, ar(» oit^mab and cannot 
be brukeii. Ibit men are chiefly pjiiided by appetite, with- 
out reason ; ^et ftrr all this they do not disturb the course 
of nature, Init follow it of n<‘eessity. And, therefore, a man 
ij^noranl aiul weak of iniml, is no more bound ly natural 
law to t»rth*r liis life wisely, Ilian a sick man is bound to l*e 
stiund of IkmIv. 


lik ThtTtdorc AvnuiLT-doinp^ cannot be eonccivtd of. btit 
under dominiou —that is. wht^rt^ by the general right of 
the wholt* tltmunion, it is decidtkl what is good and what 
evil, and 'wlj<*re iio one does anything rigid fully, save what 
he dofs in aecordant't* with the general dt‘(Tt*e or etmsent 
(Sec. lb;. For thai, as wt* said iu tlie last vsection, is 
wrong-doing, winoh eanut>1 lawi'uJIy ]>e committed, or is by 
law forbidiJeii. But obedience is the constant will to 
execute tliat, wlmtli by law' is good, and by the general 
decree ongld to lx* done. 

2lk Yel we are acciistonn*d tx) call that also wrong, 
which is done against tiie sentence of svaiiid reasiKi, and 
to give the name of obedieu<*e to the constant will to 
moderab* the a.ppetiti* acconliin^ to tlu* di<date of reason : 
a iiiaiiiier of spt*<-<]i which 1 sliould quite a]q>rove, did 
huni£fu lib«*rt\ consist in the licence <vf a]>]K*tile. and 
slavery in tlu^ d()nunji)!j of reason. But as human lil*erty 
is the gi'eater, the iii<»rf* man <'an ])e guid<.*d ly reason, 
and moderati* aj^petite, we cannot without gr(*at im- 
propri(*ty Cull a rational life obedieiic(\ and giv<$ the name 
of wrong-(!<aiig to tlia^ which is.^in fact, a weakness of 
the luilid, not a li<*en('e of tlu' mind direettd against itself, 
and f<>f whJcli a. man may Ins called a slave, rather than 
free I'Secs. 7 and 11^. 

21. l:LAV(*ver, as reason tca<-hes one to practise piety, and 
^ be of a calm and gcmtle spirit, which caamot be done save 

for B 
under 

dominion is required, unless it has laws ordained according 
to the di<,‘tate of reason j men who are accustomed to live 


;^^iinder doiiiitiion-, and, further, as it is impossible 
-'*^muliitnde to be guided, as it were, by one mind, as 
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under dominion are not, therefore, using words so im- 
projxirly, when they call that wrong-doing^ whicli is done 
against the sentence of reason, because the laws of the best 
dominion ought to be framed according to that dictate 
(Sec. IS). But, as for my saying (Sec. 18) that man in a 
stale of nature, if ho do<*s wTong at alJ, does it against him- 
self, see, on tMs j>omt. Chap. TV., St»L'S. 4, t;, wliere is 
showm, in what sense we eaii say, that he wlio holds 
dominion ami possesses natural right, is bound l)y laws and 
can do wrong. 

22. As far as religion is eoneerned. it is further clear, 
lhal a man is most free and most obedient to himself when 
he most loves Cod, and worships him in siiii'crity. But so 
far as we regard, not the** course of natun*, which we do 
not understand, but the dictates oi reason only, which 
resj»ect religion, and likewise reflect that tliest‘ ilictates are 
revealed to ua }>y Ood, sjx^alviiig, as it wi^re, within our- 
selves, or else were revealed to ]>roph/^ts as JaAv^; so far, 
speaking in hiiinan fashion, wo say tha.t man ohevs God 
when he w\)rs} lips him in sincerity, and, on contrary, 
does wrong when lie is led by blind desire. But, at the 
same time, wo should remember that wo are subject to 
GiKl's Jiuthiirity, as clay to that of the ])Olter, who of the 
same lump makes some vt‘ssels luito honour, and others 
unto dishonour.^ And thus man ean, indeed, aet contrarily 
to the decrees of G<»d, as far as tjiey liave Ixcn written like 
laws in the minds of oiirscdvos or tln^ projilu'ts, but agfiinst 
that ett'maJ decree of God, which is wTii teii in uni versa! 
nature, and has regard to the course of nature as a w hole, he 
can do nothing. 

28. As, then, wrong-doing and obedience, iu their strict 
sense, so also justice ai^d injustiee^(*aunot be conceived of, 
exee[)t under doiniiiion. For nature offers nothing that 
can be called tliis man’s rather than another’s ; bnf under 
nature ever 3 ’ 11 iiug belongs to all — that is, tliey have autho* 
rity to claim it for themselves. But under dominion, where 
it is by common law determined what belongs to this man, 
and what to that, he is called just who has a constant will 
to render to every man his own, but he. luijust who strives, 


‘ Boma&s ix. 21. 
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on tlie contrary, to make his own that which belongs to 
another. 

24. But that praise and blame are emotions of joy and 
sadness, aeoompanied by an idea of human excellence or 
weakness as their ?ause, we haTe explained in our Ethics. 
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CHAPTEE m. *’ 

THE RIGHT OF SUPREME AUTHORITIES, 

U SfDEE every dominion the state is said to be Civil; 

but thcj entire body subject to a doniiuion is c^alTecl. a 
Comm<»iiwealth, and the g;vneral business of the dominion, 
subject to the direction of him that holds it, has the name 
of Affairs of Stale. Next we call men Citizens, as far as 
they enjoy by the (iivil law all the advantaij^cs of the 
iiommonwealth, and Subjects, as tar as they are bound to 
obey its or(tinane(‘.s or laws. Lastly, wo have already said 
that, of the civil state, tliert* are tliree kinds — demoei scy, 
aristocracy, and monarchy (Chaj). TI. Str. 17 ). Now, Ixdore 
I beuin to treat of eu.ch kind H(ipanitt‘Jy, I will first deduce 
all the properties of tlui civil state in general. And of 
these, first of all c'onies to Ik* <*onsidered the supreme ri^lit 
of the comm on wealth, tu* the right of the supreme 
authorities. 

2. Prom Cha]>. IJ. Se<*. 15, it cs clear that the right of 
the su]ireme authorities is nothing elbe than simple natural 
riglit, liinitc<l, indeed, by the. |K>w(*r, not of every individual, 
but of th<^ multitude, which is guidcjd, as it were, by one 
mind— that is, as each individual in the state of pature, so 
the body abd mind of a. dominion have as much right as 
they have }»ower. And thus each smgle eitizcm or subject 
Ims the less right, the more the commonwi*ahh (‘xcee^s him 
in powder (Cha[>. 11. Sec. lt>), and each c/itizen consotiuently 
does and has nothing, but what he may by the general 
decree of th»* cuinmouwealth defend. 

3. If the eomniouwealth grant to any man the right, 
and therewith the authority (for else it is but a gift of 
words, Chap. 11. Sec*,. 12 ), to live after his own mind, by that 
very ac;t it abandons its own right, and transfers the same 
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to Wm, to wliom it has ^ven such aTithoritr, But if it 
has given this authority to two or more, I mean authority 
to live each afior his own mind, hy that vei^^ act, it has 
divided the dominion, and if, lastly, it has given this same 
authority to every <‘itizen, it has fhoreby <lestroyed itself, 
aud thert‘ remains no movo a coinmonweaith. hut every- 
thing returns to the state of nature ; all of which is very 
manifest iroiii wjiat grn^s l^efore. And thus it follows, 
that it ean hy no means he conceived, that every citizen 
should hr the ordinainte of the <»ommonwealth live after 
his own mind, and accordingly this natural riglit of l>eing 
onc'a own ju<lge ceases in the <'jvil shite, 1 say expressly 
“ hy the ordinance of the commonwealth.'’" for, if we weigh 
the matter aright, the natural right of every man does not 
cease in tin* (‘ivil state. For man, alike iii the natural and 
in the civil state, acts accor<liiig tn tin* laws of his oum 
nature, and (‘onsnlts his own interest. Man, I say, inea«<.h 
state is led hy fear or liope tf> do or iea\e undone this or 
that; hut tlie main difference Indw^een the two siates is 
this, thal in the civil stah* all f»*ar tlie vsarae things, and all 
have the same ground of st»ciint.y, and manner oi life ; and 
this certainly does ii(»i do awM v with tJie individuars faculty 
of judgnn*nt. For he that is miudfid to obey all the 
commonw'ealtirs orders, whether through fear of its power 
or thrfuigh I(»vc of quiet. c*ert;aiidv consults after lus own 
heart liis oivn safety and interest 

4. Moreover, we l annot ec.en eonceive, that every (otizeu 
should he allow'ed to interpret the yonimonwealth’s deiToes 
or law's. For were every ^-itizcm allowed this, he w'ould 
thereby l>" his own judg<’, l.*M*ause each would eusilv be 
able to give a colour of right to his own deeds, which by 
the last section is absurd. 

5. We see then, that every citiz. ii de})ends not on him- 
self, hpl on the commonwealth, ail whose commands he is 
hound t(» exteutt*, and has no right tA decid(*, what is 
oquifcaldc or iniquitous, just or unjust. But, on the c»on- 
trarv, as thf* body of the dominion should, so to speak, be 
guided by one mind, and consequently tho will of tho 
eommonw'ijaltli must be taken to he the will of all ; what 
the state de(*ides to he just and good must he held to be 
so decided by every individual. And so, however iniquitous 
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the subject may think the commonwealth’s decisions, he is 
none the less bound to execute them. - 

6, But (it may he objectfdj is it not (Contrary to the 
dictate of reason to subject one’s self wholly to the judgment 
of another, and consequeutly, is i.ot the civil state repug- 
nant to reason? Whence it would folh»w, 4ihat the civil 
state is irrationaj, and could only be cn^ated by men desti- 
tute of rea.soii, not at all by such as arf led by it. But 
since reason* teaches nothing coutraiy to nature, vsound 
iH^ason cann(.»t t.herefore dictate, that every rmo should 
remain iDde]>endtint, so long as men ar(‘ liable 1i» passions 
fOhap. IJ, S^^c. lo ),fthat is, reason proiieunces againstsuch 
inde],>cndenee (Chap. L Sec. r5). Besides, reason altogether 
tea<*hes to seek peace, aryl ]>eace (ijuiiiot be maintainod, 
unless the eommoii wealth's general laws hoke]>t unbroken. 
And so, the uion‘ a man is gnidtjd by reason, that is 
(Gliap. IT, Sec. 1 1 the more he is free, the more (constantly 
ho will keep the laws of the eomirioiiw^ealth, and execute the 
ooiumands of the supreme authonty, wh(>s(‘ subject he is. 
Ftirthermore, dvil state is naturally ordained to remove 
general feai*, and pn'vent general sufferings, and therefore 
jmrsues above (‘veiydliiug the very end, after which overy- 
ont*, who is Jed b\ reason, strives, but in the natural state 
striveaf AUJiily (Chap. II. Si*e. 1»5). Wherefore, if a man, 
wlio is led by reason, lias s(*metimes to do In tb(j common- 
wealth's order what he knows i.o be rejiuguiint to reason, 
that ha.rm is far compensated l)y the g<K)d, wliich he de- 
mos from tlu' existt‘n<‘e iff a dvil state. For it is I'fason’s 
own law, to choose the less of two evils ; and ac'cordiugly 
we may coiulude, tlial. no one is acting against tht* dictate 
of his f>wn reason, so far as he does wliat by the law of the 
commonwealth is to L»e don(\ And this anyone will more 
easily grant us, after w# liav<* exphuned, how far tht^power 
and const'qiiently the riglit of the c<>inmoDW(‘alth extends. 

7. For, first of all, it must lx* considered, that, as in the 
state of nature the man who is led by reason is most 
powerful and most iiid<*pendcnt, so too that commonwealth 
will l»e most powiTful and most ind(*pendent., which is 
founded and guided by reason. For the right of the 
commonwealth is determined by the |X)wor of th(3 multi- 
tude, which is led, as it were, by one mind. But this 
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unity of mind can in no wise be conceived, unless tbe 
commonwealth pursues chiefly the very end, which sound 
reason teaches is lo the intere'nt of all men. * 

8. In the second place it comes to be considered, that 
suhject.s are so far dejx»ndent not on theniselvcs, but on 
the coin 111 onwealth, as they fear its power or threats, or 
as the\ love the civil state (Chap. 11. Sect. 10). Whence it 
follows, that such thiiii^s, as no one can be induced to do 
by rt*war<is or threats, do not fall wthin the rights of the 
coni nionw ea.lt li. For iusiaiiee, hy rt^asiiu of his family of 
judj^uieut, it IS in no man’s p(»wer to lH‘3ieve. Ft»r by what 
rewjirds or llinsiTs (*an a man be brou;;lit to believe, that 
the wholt* is not ij:n.*ater than its part, or that Cod d<XJS 
not exist, or that tliat is an iiifiuite being, whi«li he sees to 
be finite, or g<‘ncrally anything <*()nt.rary to his sense or 
tiumght r So, to»), by what r<‘wards or ihreats can a man 
b«* brouglit t«J lovt‘ one, wdiom he hat.(‘s, or to hatt* odc% 
wdiom he loves- And t<‘ this 3i<‘a<i must lilo'wise be 
referred sinh things ns are st» abln>rrent to hnniaii natui'c, 
that it regards them as aetiially worsi' tha.n any evil, as 
that a man slionld Ik* witness againsr liini.v If, or torture 
hiinsdf, or MU Ins j>arent.s, or not striv»^ to avoid death, 
and tlie like, lo ulmh no one ean ])e inducc'd by rewa.rds 
or threats ihit it ©till choose to say. that the common- 
wealth iias the right or uutliority u) ordt*r such things, we 
can con<***iv<* of it in no other sense, tlian that in which one 
might, say, that a man has (]n‘ right to be mad or delirious. 
For wl'at bni a JeJirioiis fauey wmuM snelj a riglit be, as 
could bind no one ■ And h'Te I am s|>eaking expressly of 
aueh tilings as caiiTiot b«‘ subject to tin* right, of a com- 
iiioinvealt.h and aie abhorrent to human nature in gen<^ral. 
For the fact, t.hat a fool or madman can by no x'ewards i>r 
threats be iiulm'cd to exceute orders, or that tliis or that 
p®on\ because he is attached to this or that religion, 
ju'lgcsMie la.wH of a dominion worse than any ^xiaisiblc 
evil, in no wise inalies void the laws of the commonwealth, 
since hy tjiein most of the citizens are restrfiined. And 
BO, as those who are without f(*ar or hojie are so for in- 
de 2 »endeut tOliap. II. Sec. 10), they are, therefore, enemies 
of the dominion (Chaj). II. ^c. 14), aiwl may lawfully be 
coerced* by force. 
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9. Thirdly and lastly, it comes to he considered, that 
those thing|^ are not so much within the c^pmmonwealth’s 
riglit, which cause indignation in the majority. For it is 
certain, that by the guidance of nature men conspire to- 
gether, either through i^ommon fear, oiiwit^j the desire to 
avenge some common hurt. ; and as the right of the com- 
monwealth is determined by the comi^on ]>ower of the 
multitude, it is c<»riain tlia.t the power and right of the 
commonwealth are so far diminished, as it gives occasion 
for many to conspire together. There are certainly some 
subjects of fear for a eominonwealtb, ami as evi»ry sepa- 
rate citizen or in the stat»* of nature (‘vt^ry man, so a com- 
monwealth is th<‘ less independtmt, the gr(‘ater reason it 
has to fear. So mu<*li ibr^lie right of RU}>reme authorities 
over subjects. Now before I treat of the right of the said 
authorities as against tithers, we luul better restJve a ques- 
tion commonly inoot<^(l about r<‘ligK>ii. 

10. For it ina.y l*o objtM*tod to us. Do liet the civil state, 

and the obodionce of subjects, siicli as ■v\o have, show ' is 
reqiured in the (*ivil state, do away with religion, whereby 
we are lionnd to worshij^ God ^ But if we consider the 
matter, as it really is. we shall find nothing that can sug- 
gt'st a scruple. For the niiiid, so far as it makes use of 
reason* is dependent, not on the sni^reiin* authoritu c, but 
on itself (Chap. II. Se*-. 11 1 . And so tJie true Jaiowledgo 
and the love of God he subj<‘ol to the dominion of 

tiny, nor yen can chanty towards* one’s neighbour (^^e 8). 
And if we further r<dl(*ct. that the liiglu'st exercise of 
charity is tliat w'hich aims at keeping peace and j(uning in 
unity, we shall not dould that he does his <luty, who help.s 
everyone, so far as the (‘ommonwi alth’s laws, Ihrit is so far 
as unity anS quiet allow’. As for external rites, it is certain, 
that they can do no good or harm A all in resjjectbf tho 
true knowledge of God, and the lovt* wdiieli iiec(‘ssaAly re- 
suits from it ; and so they ought not to bo held of such 
importance, that it shouhl be thouglit w’orth while on their 
account to disturb public peace and quiet. Moreover it is 
certain, that I am not a champion of religion by the law of 
nature, that is (Chap. IT. Sec. 3), by the divine decree. 
For I have no authority, as once the disciples of Christ 
had, to cast out unclean spirits and work miracles ; which 
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authority is yot so necessary to tiie propapjatiup; of reli^on 
in placoo wlK‘j*et,it is forhidiltauiliat without it one not only, 
as they sav, wastes one’s time^ and trouble, but (lauses be- 
skb.'s veiy many iiK‘onveniein*(*-s, wliez’oof all aj»es have seen 
most mournful examjdes. Evervono tluTefore, wherever 
}k* may be, can worsliij* God with tine reli^on, and mind 
his own ]»usini‘ss,iwhit‘li is the duty of a pj*ivatt‘ man. But 
tht‘ eare of j)ro]»a|^atin<x relitritui should be left to God, or 
the sn]>renn^ authorities, upon whom alone falls the oliarg’e 
of affairs of state. Bui 1 rt*iiini t(» niv subjoci. t' 

11. After e\]>laiuin|^ tin* rmht of {jupreiiu' authorities 
over (ilizeiis and tlu* duty of su)>ji‘ets, it remains to eoii- 
sider tlie rii;*ht of siuh aulhoritios afrainst the ivorld at 
lari'e, whi( 1 j is uow ea‘<ily inttlllLdblo fnmi vhal has been 
said. For sju(‘e . 2) tin* nuJil of th<' Kuj»renie autho- 
rities is noiliiiiir <'lse but sinipli' natur.d rifzht., it bdlows 
that two doiniiiions stand tov.ird'' earjj i>lher in I lie same 
rfdatioii as do twi» ineu iii tlio state of iiat.nrt‘. with this 
ex<*o])tion, tlitit 11 (Munnionw^'alih ean lu'ovide ai^^ainst beiuj^ 
(tppres'^ed by aiiotla'r ; whah a man in tlie stato of nature 
(annol do, ,>e.rjnj 4 ‘ that he is o\<‘Vfoni<‘ d*tdy ]«y sl<‘e]), often 
by disease or mental iiitiriijity. and ui the end by old a"C', 
and is )H‘<ides li.ibJe to oiIhu* int-cni veuieiiee'^, from which a 
eomnumwealtli can j-<*eure it^elb 

l:i. A eonimonv ealtlj Ile‘»i i, so far ind»']M*ndent, as it 
ean ];Ian am! ]>rovide aL'alust o|>]ire^sis>k by another 
iCha]k II. So< s, Jb and r.o far depeiidcuit on anotlier 
eomunuiwealtli, as i» b-ars tbal oiJier’s ]>ower, or is Ida- 
dertd In it rioiii • Jieenl io'j: its oujj ^\ls^les. or lastly, as it 
needs its hop bu' its ovvn jirr^orval ion «^r iiunase <Ohaj>, 
11. >S<‘es. ^0, Ibj. For we eaniiot a1 all douht., that if two 
^-oiuniouwealths arey ij[lin.e: to rffo^'eaeh other mutual help, 
both ToL;<*lher are in on* powi riuJ, and therefore have more 

ibj;ht,*tl)aii (jitlier alone (Cdia]), 111 Se(*. ll>». 

Id. But lliis will fte more elearly intellipide, if we 
relioet, that two eoinmoiiWiMlths are naturally enemies. 
For men in tin* state of nalun* an* t*nenneK (Chap. TT. 
Se*‘ 14). Tie >st‘, then, y ho stand (n it side a (‘oinmon wealth, 
and retain their naturtil rif^hts, <*ontinue (‘iieinies. Aceord- 

‘ Litomli \ oil and troiiWJL* ' - -ii coinaion proverbial expressiou in 
Latin. 
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ingly, if one coniuionwealtli wislies to make war on anotkor 
and employ extreme nieasiiros to make tl^at other depen- 
dent on itselft it may lawfully make the attempt, since it 
needs hnt the ]»aro will of ih<» commonwealth for war 
to he waged. But (*onceniing jviu'c it <‘an dtJcide nothing, 
save with the concurrence of another (*oin monwealth’s will, 
When(‘e it fdloVs, Unit laws of -war regard eveiy <*onmion- 
W'eahli ]>y itself, hut laws of ]»eac<* ri'gard not one, hut at 
the least two counnonwisilths, ■which are therefore called 
** contrt^ctiiig jwiwers.” 

14. This “eontr^id” rtunains so long unmoved as the 
midivc lor entering into it, that h'., fear of hurt, or liojK' of 
gain, sul^sii^ts. But. take away from eitluT ('oniin on wealth 
this hojie or fear, and ft. is hd't iiide]>en(l(‘nt (Chap. 11. 
Sec. IG), and the link, -wluTehy the commomvealths vrcra 
mutually houn4. hreaks of itself. And tlierefon^ erory 
ciuniuoiiweallh lias the right to break its C(Hitraet, w Jjeue\er 
it ehoos(‘s, and cannot he said to act treti hcroiislv er ]>er- 
tidioush in breaking its -word, as soon as tlio niotiv' of 
hope or fear is r<*m(Aed. every <*ontracting part\ was 
on equal terms in this respect, that whichevt'r could lirst 
free itselt of fear slvnild he inde]»eudi nt, and make use of 
its iiKjepeudeiiee after its o\mi niind ; and, besides, no one 
makes a coni r, let U‘sj>eeting the future, but on t lie hypo- 
thesis of certain |)r<‘<edeiit ('ireuinstain‘(‘S. J5ut. -vvlien 
those eirciinisiauc<‘s diange, iliefeason of ]s>]i<y a}>]>]iea.l>Io 
to the whole jHisilion changes Vitli Hum; and therefore 
(‘Very one i»r the ('Oiitra-eting ('ojumoim ea.lt hs ri‘tains the 
right of ('onsiilt.uig its<»Nyii interest, and conse«|uently en- 
deavours, as fur as ]‘ossible, to be free from fear and 
therebv inj<‘]) 0 ud<*nt, and topri‘^ei)t anotluT fr?)m Cfuning 
out of llie i*outracl wdt li^gr«*uter ]k>-w<t. If then a i-omnion- 
weahh i-onqdains that it has heim tleceived, it cannot ]>ro- 
perly blame the had fajlli of aiiotluT conlra(*ting oiftanum- 
wealth, hut only its owm folly in liaving <‘ul rusted its own 
welfti.re to allot her ]»arty, that was inde])end(‘nt, and had for 
its highest law the welfart^ of its owui dominion. 

15. To i OinnionwealtliK, wdiieli have contra(*t(‘d a treaty 
of ]ieaee, it belongs to decide the questions, which may be 
mooted about tlio terms or rules of peace, whereby they 
have mutually bound themselves, inasmuch as laws of 
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peace regard not one cominonwealth, hut the common- 
wealths which contract iaken JiOgether (St^c. 13). But if 
they CvOimot agree together aftout the conditions, they by 
that very fact return to a state of war. 

16. The more commonwealths there are, that have con- 


tracted a joint treaty of peace, tlu* less each of them by 
itself is an object «of fear to the remaiiulJr, or the less it 
has the authority to make war. But it is so much the 
more hound to observe tht» conditions ot* [>ea«-e; that is 
(Sec. 13h the less indej>eud<‘Ut, anti tlu; more hoaisd to ac- 
commodatt) itself to the geiK'ral will of tlie eontracting 
I>arties. 

17. But the good faith, ineub^ated l)y sound reason and 
religion, is not ht^ehy madt* v*.>i?i ; for indtlno' rt^asoii nor 
Scrijiture tt^aches oiit» to ket‘p tun ’s wonl in every case. 
For if T have }>romiaetl a man, for iuslanc(‘, to keep safe a 
sum of money he has serrcllv deposited with me, I am not 
bound to keep my \vord, from the time that I know or 
believe tlie deposit to havi* h(‘en stolen, hut I shall act 
more rightly in endemounng to restore it to itr» ovniers. 
So Hkvwis<*, il the supreme aulLorily lias promised another 
to do ftoiiiething, which subsequently oceasion or reason 
shows or seems to show is (*(»utraTV 1o tin* welfare of its 


subjects, it is sur<*]y hound to break its "v^ord. As then 
S(*rij)ture' only teach(*s us t.o keep our word in gimeral, and 
leaves to every jndivi<luars judgineiil tin* special eases of 
exception, it Teaches nothing repugjiant to vLat Wt ha\e 
just proved. 

18. But that T niav not have so often to );reak the. 


thread of my J:s< ■curse, and to resolve liereaf ter similar ob- 
jections, I*would have it known that all this diavnnstratiou 
of mine i.roceeds frotn the necessity of human nature, con- 
sidered m what light you will — I mean, tromthe universal 
effort, df all men after seK-j>reservation, an effort inherent 
in all men, whetluT learned or unlearned. And therefore. 


however one considers men are led, wlujther by passion or 
by reason, it will be the same thing ; f(>r the demonstration^ 
as we have said, is of universal application. 
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OILiPTEE IV. 

t 

OF THE FUNCTIONS OF RTJPRETffF AUTHORITIES. 

* 

T hat tlio riirlii(»f su}>r<‘inf* authorifioB is limited by 

their jxnv^tr. V(‘ sliow«‘d in the last ehaiiter, and* saw 
that the most iru]n»rtaiit part of that right is, that they are, 
as it were, the iiuixl (»f the dominion, whereby all ought to 
lie guided ; and ae<*ordiiigly, that such authorities alone 
luivi^ the rigid of deiddilig what is good, evil, erjuitable, or 
iiiujuitous, that is. what must be don(* or left undone by 
the subjects severally or eolleetively. Aed, accordingly, we 
saw that they have the scile riglit of laviiiir down laws, and 
of inter] •reting the sanu*, whenever thi^ir meaning is dis- 
puted, and of deciding whether a given case is in confor- 
mity wth or \iola1ioii of the law (Chaji. HI. Secs. 3-5) ; 
and, lastly, of waging war, and of drawing up and offering 
jirojibsitions for ])eaee, or ot aceojding such when offered 
(Chap. in. Secs. lL>, 18). 

2. As all these fund ions, and also the moans required 
♦ to execute theiii, are inaltt3rs wluch regard the whole liody 
of the dominion, that is, are affairs of statue, it follows, that 
affairs of state de])fnid on tlu* direction of him only, who 
holds siijireme dominion. And hence it follows, that it is 
tht' right of the su]>n'me authority alone to judge the deeds 
of every individual, and demand of him an account of the 
same ; to ]>unish criiAiuals, and decide tpiestion^ of law 
between citizens, or a])pomt jurists acquainted yfith the 
existing laws, to'adniimster these matters on its l^elialf ; 
and, furt.htT, to use and order all means to war and peace, 
as to found and fortify cities, levy soldiers, assign military 
posts, and order what it would have done, and, with a view 
to jieiiicc, to send and give andionoe to ambassadors ; and, 
finally, to levy the costs of all tliis. 

3. Since, then, it is the right of the supreme authority 
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alone io handle i>ul)lic matU^rs, or choose officials to do so, 
it follows, that that suhj+Hjl. is a pretender to the dorninion, 
who, without the su]>reme couVcil’s knowlt'dfi^o, ent^TS \i jwn 
any public matter, altliouijcb he believe that his design will 
be to th»' best intiupst of the common wealtJi. 

4. Jhit it is often n sited, whether t-he supreme authority 
is bi)Uiid hy laws, and, <'OuwMpiently, win tlier it can do 
wnaig. T^ow as tlie words aud “ wnmg-doing ** 

often rtdVr not men‘ly to laws of a <-ommoriwoalth, but 
also t() the general rules which couc<‘rn all nat urabthhigs, 
ami es])ecially to the general rules of ^'eason, wo cannot, 
without. <[ualilic:iHun, say that tho eomnionwealth is ImiuikI 
by no laws, or (an do no wrong. p\kr wer+‘ the common- 
wealth bound by no laws or rules, \\lii(*h removed, the 
commonuealth were m» eommouw'ealtli, we should have to 
regar<l it not as a natural thing, ]>ut as a (-himera. A 
commonwealth then does wrong, when it <h>es, or suffers to 
be done, tilings which may be the cause of its own niiu ; 
and we v'aii say tliat it then does wrong, in the sense in 
wliich pliilos<#|)bers or doetors say tluil nature does wrong; 
and ju this bimst* we can say, that a commonwealth d\>es 
wrong, when n acts against the <iictate of reason. For a 
common wealth is most iu<]<*pcndent wlien it act-s a<‘C*->rding 
to the dictate of reason (Chap. Ilf. Se(\ 7) ; so far, then* 
as it acis against reason, it fails or does wrong. And 

we shall l»e able mon* easily to understand this if we re- 
liect, that when wt* sa\ tlut a. in.ni i-an »1o what he will* 
with his own, this authority must bi* linuted not only by 
the power of tlu’ agent, but by the t^ajhU'jty of the object. 
If, for instance, 1 s.iy that I eau rightfully d<» what I will 
with this I do not eiTtainly mean, that J havt* tho 

right to make it eat grass. So, Pio, though w"C' say. that 
men depend not- (»n tJiei^istdve.s, Imt'ou the eommon wealth* 
we do n<Jt mean, that men lose llieir hiinnui nature and put 
on niiother; nor yet that the eonimouwoaith has the right 
to makt* men wish for this or that, or fwhat is ju«t as inj* 
possible) regard writh honour things which excitr? ridioolo 
or disgust. But it is implied, that tluTc are certain inttfr- 
vening circmrastances, wliich sui>ix>scd, one likewise sup- 
poses the reverence and fear of the subjects towards the 
commonwealth, and which abstracted, one makes abstrac- 
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fcion likewise of that fear and reverence, and theremth of 
the conimou wealth itself. The^ common wealth, then, to 
maintain its independence, i> l)oiind to preserve the causes 
of fear and reverence, otlierwise it ceases to be a cK>mmon- 
weiilth. h’or the person or [)ersons that hold dominion, win 
no more combine with the k«*epm^ u]> of majesty the run- 
ninj< wdth harlots drunk or nakcKl about the streets, or the 
|X-*rfonuan<*es of a stajjje-]>lityer, or the c»j>en violation or 
contempt, of laws ])ass<Ml by tluansclvcs, than they can 
coinbin'i existence with non-existence. But to proceed to 
slay and rob subjects, nnisli maidens, and the like, turns 
fear into indiguatibu an<l the ('ivil state into a state* of 
ciimitv. 

5. W(‘ SCO, then, in nhat scnM‘ we may say, that a 
commonwealth is bonnd by laws and can do wron^. But 
if by ** law ” we nmh'rsTaud <hil law', and by “w'ron{^” 
that which, Ity civil law, forbidden to be done, that 
is, if these words be taken in llj<'ir }>roper ^tuiso, wo cannot 
at all say, that u connnonwealth is bound ]>y laws, or (*an. 
do 'wrouj^. For tie* maxims and moli\es of fear and 
revoniK^e, wiiic’h a c<numonw<'aIth is bound to observe in 
its own interest, ]♦ertain not to civil jurisprudence, but to 
the law of naturt', since iSec. 1) they cannot l»e vindicated 
by the civil law, but by the law of w’ur. And a eoinmon- 
we^lth is bound by them iji no <dher sensi^ tliaii that in 
which ill the stale of nature a man is ]><*uiid to take heed, 
that he ]>reserve bis indi'inuidenfeaud be not liis owm enemy, 
lest he should destroy liimself; and in tins takilig lietMi 
lies not the subjection, but the lilxTly of human nature. 
But ciiil jurispriulenee depends on tlie mere decree oi the 
commoii>y*alth, w'hieli is not ]»ouml to ]>leasean^ Imt itself, 
nor to h<»ld anythiu^^ to be inujd or ba<l, but what it judges 
to Iw such for itself. And, accordingly, it has not^ merely 
the right to iivciij^e its»‘lf, or to lay down and viterjiret 
laws, but alhp to abtdish the same, and to }»ardon any 
guilty i>ersou out of llie fulness of its power. 

6, Contracts or la.ws, w'hereby the multitude transfers 
its tight to one c^^mncil or mail, should witiiout. doubt be 
broken, when it is ex]»edient for the gtuienil welfare to do 
so* But to decide, this ]K)int« whether, that? is, it l:»e ex- 
pedient for the general welfare to break them or not,* is 
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withiS^ the right of no private j)erson. hut of him only who 
holds dominion (Se<\ 8) ; therefore of these laws lie who 
holds dominion remains * sok iiiterj^reter. Moreover, no 
privat/e person can hy right nndieate thew^ laws, and so 
they do not really luiid him who holds dominion. Not- 
withstanding, if they are of sueli a nature that they cannot 
he hroken, ^nthout. at the same time weakening the 
commonwealth’s strength, that is, without at the same time 
ehangiiig to nidignation the eorumoii fear of most of the 
i'itizens, hy tliis very fai‘t the eoinmonw^-alth is dissolved, 
and the eonti*aet eomt s io an <*iid ; and therefore such con- 
tract i,s vin«liv*at«‘d not hy the eivi] iavf. but hy the law of 
war. AjuI In* who holds dominion is not hound to ob- 
serve the torniK of tlu* contrarl *.hy any other oause than 
that, whh'h hids a man in tlm of nature to l»eware 

of being ]^^ '*wn eiiomv. Ir>t h** should destroy himself, as 
we said in tie* la^'t sertiou. 
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CnAPTER V. 

OP THE BEST STATE OP A DOMINION. 

• 

I N II. S«'C 2* 'VTt- sliuwod, tliMt man is then most 

wHl'ii Ik* is most led l>y reason, and, in 
coiis/*<(Uon(*4‘ (Ohap. III. S<*e. 7 ), that tliat cominouwealth 
is most ]»o\verful and most independent, which is founded 
and i]:ni<h‘d hy reaK<m Ihit, .is the ]K*st ]>lan of livin^^^ so 
as to assure to the utmost stdf-preservation, is timt which 
is framed aeeordin^ to the dietato of reason, therefore it 
folhnvs, that t liat in every hind is Lest done, whieh a man or 
eominonvvealth does, so far as he or it is in the highest 
degre4‘ indejM'ndi'ht. F<»r it is one tiling to till a fieV hy 
rigid, and anoUe'r U* till it in tlie host way. One tl\ing/l 
Afiv. to 4letVnd or ]>r<‘.Herv4* one’s self, and to j>as,s judgment 
l»y right, and ain't her to 4iefend or j'reMawt^ one’s self in the 
lM*st Tvay, and t4) j'as.s the ]>09t judgment ; and, coiise- 
(juently, it is 4HK* thing to liave domiiiKm and tare of 
affairs 4>f sfati* hy right, and another to c*X4*r* ise domniKni 
and din*el affairs of stati* in Iht^lu'st way. And so, as we 
have treated of t lie right of every eouimouwoallh in /General, 
it is time to t.D-at of the iMVst .state 4>f every <lonn'nion. 

2. Now tin' (piality of tin* stah^ of any (hmiimon is easily 
pere4*ived from tlie tmd of the eivil state, which end is 
nothing t‘ls4* hut j>eaee and sei'urity of lif4\ AuS therefore 
that domiiii*'!! is tJie Ht*st, >vhert* men j>a.ss their iives in 
unity, and the laws are kt'pt unhn'ken. For it isrertain, 
that S4*ditions. and i*ont4*m]>T or 1 roach of the laws 

en* not so much to he imputt'd to tlu* wi(‘keduess of the 
sahj<*cis, a.s to the had state of a dominion. For men are 
not horn lit for eitiz<‘nshij», hut must Is* made so. Besides, 
m Mi's natural passions are everywlnre the same; and if 
’wi<‘kt^uess more jirevails, and more viffoiices a*e committed 
iu one commonwealth than in another, it is certain tliat the 
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former lias uot eiiouf^h j»ursuod the end of unity, hot 
framed its kv\s with sulfieieut forethought; and that, 
therefore, it lijfs faih^d in making quite good its right as a 
ooiiimonwoiilth. For a civil state, which liits not done away 
with tlie causes of seditions, where war is a jK'rjK'^tual 
ohject of feui\ and where, lastly, the laws are often bioken, 
differs Imt little from the mt*re state of nature, in which 
everveiie ln'‘S after his own mind at the great risk of his 
life. 

;j. But as the A'iees and inordinate licence and i‘fntiimaey 
of subjects must be to th(^ common wealth, so, on 

the other hand, ihoir viiine and eoustant obedience to the 
laws are to b<‘ ascribed in tlu^ main to the virtue and ]>er- 
fect rkht v)f tin* commonwealth: as is clear from Ohap. If. 
See. 15. And so it is des4TvedIy re<‘koiied to Hannibal as ixn 
extraordinary virtue, that in his aniiv then* never arose a 
seditiem,^ 

4. Of a commonwealth, whost' fiubjt‘<‘ts are ]>ut hindered 
bv terror from taking arms, it shouhi ratluT }*e said, tliat it 
is free from war. than that it ha> peace. For 2»o.aee is not 
mere ab.semr of war, but is aMrtue that springs from force 
of character : for «jbedieniv ((liajn 11. S»*c. IP) is the con- 
stant will to exe^'iift* what, by the Leneral decn*e of tlie 
oominonwcalth, ought to be done. Besides that common- 
^’(‘alth, who^e pe;ne de]«*nds on the sluggishness of its 
subject.s, that are h*d about like sheej), to leimi but 
sla^erv, may more j*ropedy be ealled a desert lliaa a 
c< )iimu)TiweaJth. 

5. When, tlnui, we <'al) that doiiiiuioii licst, wdierc men 
l>ass their li\es in unity, 1 uud*Tbtand a human life, de- 
fined not by ine^-e circulation of tiie bhxxl, and other ijuali- 
ties conujiorj to all aiiimal.s, but .ibove all by reason, tho 
true (‘X^elJence and life of th** 

But bi* it remarked that, by the. d<»mmiou wliich I 
have said is established for this «'nd, I intend that which 
has l«*cn established by a free multitud**, not that wliich is 
acquirt'd o^er a multitude by right of war. For a free 
multitude is guided more by bojK* than fear; a conquered 
one, inon* by fear than Inqni : inasmuch as the former aims 


‘ Juhiii), llii»&)rieK, xxxii. iv. 12. 
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at making use of life, the latter but at escajiiAg d^ath. 
The former, 1 suy, aims at living for its o'wui ends, the 
latter is fureed to belong to thi* etmqueror; £fnd so we say 
that this is enslaved, but tliat free. And, therefore, the 
end of a donihiion, whieli one gets by right of war, is to be 
ina ster. and havti riitlnir slaves than subjecfs. And although 
)»etw<H>n the domi;ii<m c*r<‘ate<l 1>y a free multitude, and that 
gaiiunl ]»y right <>1 war. if we regard geiiefally,the right of 
ea<'h, we can niakt* no essontial disl motion , yet their ends, 
as we haj;o alvt‘a«ly shown, and further the means to the 
preservation of eaoii an^ very different. 

r. But what meain^a i»rinot‘, w’h(»se sob' motive is lust .of 
inaHbTY, sliould use to t'stablish and maintain his dominion, 
the most ingenious Maohiav^^lli has .set fortli at largo,' but 
with what, design one <.an liardJy be sure. If, however, he 
had some goiwl design, as^ono should believe of a lt‘arued 
man, it seems to lane been to show', with Inov little fore- 
sight many attempt, to n-unive a tyrant, though thereby the 
causes whieli mate tin* pnin»‘ a tyrant can in no wise be 
removed, but, on Wn* contrary, are so mueh the nioie 
e^tablished, as tlu‘i>niie<^ is givni more cause to fear, vvliicb 
hai*]>*uis when thc^ multitude has made an example of its 
j»riue<*. an<l glories in tlie [larricidt' as in a thing well done. 
Mo2Vo\*er, he [perhaps wished show how cautious a free 
multitude should be of entrusting its w^elfaiv absolutely to 
one inuij, who, unless in his vanity he thinks ht‘ < an pli ase 
evoryhoily, must be in daily fear^^f plots, ami so is fore<‘d 
to look ehiefly after his owm interest, and. as for the Inulu- 
tude.'rather to plot, against it than coiibult its g<K>d And 
1 am the more led to this oj>inion eonceniing that im».st far- 
seeing man. hecauRe it is kiiowm that he 'svas fav^^urahle to 
liberty, forlhe maintenance oi which he has hewidcs given 
the most wholesonn^ advtiv. • « 

* In Ins lh>ok ** XI Priiu'ipe,” or ‘‘ 'Lite * 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

I 

OF MONAIU'HY. 

I NASMOOTT as iin^n arc ]eii, as W'* havf more 1‘T 
j»assion thiiii roasou, it follows, tliat a umlthude eomes 
together, iin<l wislies to he gmdefh as it were, hy one mintl. 
not at the KULr'.'e,sii<»u uf reason, hnt (vf some eonuiion pa*s- 
sioii — That is (Ciiiip. 111. Sir. 1>), connuon or ft»ar. or 

the det^ire <*!' jn<‘iiging Hunie enminon Imrt. But sinee fear 
of Kolitmh* e\is1s in all men, h<H*anse no one in ^olitu<ie is 
strong t iiongli to defend himself, and ]>roeure llie in^eessii- 
ri<> of bfe, it fol]o^^^ That men natnrullj as]>ire to the ciAil 
statt*: nor < an it ha{>]»en that men should ev<u* utU*rlt 
dissoh t* It 

2 . Ae<‘ord]]ej]y, from th(* qiiarrels and seditions -which 
are ofti'ii srirrtM.1 u]. in a uunmonwealth, it never* res u It 
that tie* riti/f‘iis diss<ilve it, as oiten happens in tlie ease of 
othei ass<*4 i.Mtion& , hut only that they change its form mto 
Some other - that is, of *‘ourse, if the disputes cannof he 
settle*], and the featur* s of the eommoiiwealtli al the same, 
time j»res* rvi'd. \Vht*r*‘f< re. hy means TKM*essary to jifesevve 
a rionuinon, I inh ud sneli tiungs as an nef-essarY tA> preserve 
the (‘xisting form of the dumiiuon, without any notable 

chaiiei*. t t. 

Jh Jhit if human mature wt^re so <'onsti tilted, tliat men 
most desired liat is rm».st useful, no art would he ne<‘dt‘d 
t'> ]>ni^luM* unily ami cTintidenee. But., as it is admitU*dly 
far othenvjse witli human nature, a dominion must of 
nee* ‘-..at \ he so ordiTcnl, that all, governing and govemKl 
alikr, isle'tlmr they will or no, slmll do what mahes for iho 
general welfare; that is, that all, whether of their own 
impulse, or hy force or necessity, shall he compelled to 
live aect»rding to the dictate* of reason. And this is the 
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cafie, if tlie ajBFairs of tlie dominion be 6o rnaua^^ed.Ahat 
iiothing wliich affects the general welfare is entirely en- 
truKted io tb(^ good faith of £|ay one. For liu man is so 
walchful, that Ik^ never falls asleep ; and no man ever had 
a chanicter so vigorous and honest, Lut he sometimes, and 
that just when strength of charac'ter wasmobf wanted, was 
divert^jtl from hib pur{>ose and lot himself be overcome. 
And it is surely folly to require of anoih?.‘i* what one can 
never obtain from one’s self ; I mt^aii, that lie should be more 
watchful /or another’s interest than his own, that he should 
be fret? from avarice, eu\y, and amlatioii, and so on; 
espt‘ei:jlly when lie one, who is su)‘je<'t daily to t}ie 
strongest tempt ati<jijs of ev«*r}* }»assi<jn. 

4. But, (»u the other hitud, experience is thought to 
tea<h, tliat it malu's for ]»cace and c(»n(ord. to confer the 
wlude authority up<»ii om* mau. For no domimon has 
sl<M)d so l<mg without any notable chaug*. as that of the 
Turks, and on the otluu* hand there were none so little 
lasting, as tlios(', which wen* |K»pular oj- (ienioeratic, nor 
any in which so many seditions arose Vet if slaver^, 
l^rbarisiLi, and d<‘solation are to be called ]»ca(v, men can 
h.ive nt> w(»rse misfortune. No doul-1 there are usually 
m</re and sharper (|uarrf*ls between j)u rents and ciiildren, 
than }»etweon masters and slaves; yt‘t if advances not the 
art of hcuisekeeping, to change a father s right into a right 
of property, and count children but as slaves Slavery 
tlieii, not ])eace, is furUiered by kanding over to i>ne man 
tlie whole autlumly. For ]H*a(v, as we said before, con- 
sists not in mere alisencc of war, but in a unum or agree- 
ment of minds, 

5. And in fact they are much mistalom, who suppose 
that one man can by liimself hold the su] ireme right of a 
evunmon wealth. For thti only limits’ rigid, a.^ wc sJiowed 
(Chap. IL), is }»ower. But the iiower of one man vtTy 
inadequate to support so great a load. Aaid hence it 
ansos, that the man, whom the multitude has chosen 
king, looks out for liimself generals, or couiist'llors, or 
friends, to whom ho entrusts his own and the <jommoii 
welfare; so that the dominion, which is tiiought to be a 
l^erfoot monarchy, is in actual working an aristocracy, not, 
indited, an open "but a hidden one, and therefore the worst 
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of a’\ Bos! which, a hiiig, who is a hoj, or ill, or o\or- 
coiao }>v ago, is hut king on snlfora.nc<‘ : mi<l Ihoso in this 
cas<* have the snprt'ine authority, who administer the 
highosi hnsinoss of tlio dominion, or an* near the king’s 
person ; Jioi to mention, that, a lasoivions king often 
munayos ovorylhiug at tin* oaprioo of this or that mklress 
or minima]. •* 1 had hoard,” s^ys Orsiiii's, womon 

oiu'i i*»‘igned in Asia, hnt for a otinnch to reign is soiue- 
tliniLi' now " ' 

f>. It IS also <'ortaiii, tliat a <‘omij\oinve;ilth is always in 
groater danirrr from its <'iti/ons tliau fivnn its onemies; 
for til.' giind aro few Wlienee it Tollows, that h**, n}»on 
whom tin* whole rigid of tlie domiuhei lia- l)e«‘U oonferrod. 
wnll alwat'' he more afraid of v tizeiis Ilian of enemies, and 
theretMia will look tv» his own safe1\,j»ml ma 1 r \ loeousnlt 
Ills suhjeits’ ilitei'ests. hilt to ]ilo1 JigainM tliem, e^]»eeuilly 
agaiii'-l those who are renowned 1oi learning, or ha\e jn- 
lluene*- ilir.eigli wealth 

7. it nui-T h< sides ho addt'd, that king'' h in* ttieirsons 
also nior* than tlie\ ]o\e them, and m* jiMh*h the more ai- 
tie lattei* are skilled iji the arts i»l wai and peaee, and 
ondt'ared to the -.nltjuts h\ their Mr1in*s Wheneo It 
eonn V. iliai kii'gs tn' so to edinat< their son^, that the\ 
mu\ hate no re.i'.on h» hariliem Wherein ministers sery 
rea<lih ohe^ the king, aioi wdll i»e at the utmost ]»ains, th.it 
tli*‘ .■‘■ijeM '.xM’ ma\ ho til i:io\]»orienood king, whom the\ 
tail land (ig]ill\ in hand. 

s. Trom all w Ineh it hdlow'^, tiiat the mia-e aljsolnteJy 
the eommimwealt h’s nglit is tiaiiAterred t'l the king, tin* 
less indej-enileni he m, and tin nnH^' \inha]*j>\ is tlio oou- 
dition ef 111 ., vul.jeets. And so, thal a monarehnal do- 
minioii 10. l^ he doly osia l)lish»*d, it js neet-ssarv to lay 
suj^l f mndaivois, to *mild i1 on, fron, w Uio}i may result 
to tlnj, moiiareli sale1^, and to the mnlliMid<‘ ]»eaee; and, 
lit.'ivfore to ].i\ them in such a wa?", tliai the m<mar<*h 
may then he m.»<t inde]‘endoi)t. wlion ho im»si <‘<msu]ts tiu* 
niultiinde’- welfare, ihit I will first hrioliy state wliat 
these hmndations of a momirclnoal domiuioii an*, and after- 
ward- [iio\r- them in <inlor. 


* lairtuJB, X. 1. 
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9. OiK* or more cities must l>e founded and foi*^fied, 
■v^'hose tiitizeus, whether they lire within tlie w^alls, or out- 
birle for jHirposes of aj^ricultufe, are all to caijoy the same 
ri^dit in the eonimonwealth ; y<.‘t on this condition, that 
every city prt>\ide an asoei-fained numher of citizens for its 
own^nd the general defeiK'e. But a (fity, *^diich cannot 
siij^ply this, nnisj. h(‘ Indd in suhjectirai on other terms. 

10. The mililia nnist ho l'<)rin<‘d out Af citizims alone, 

none h<‘ing ex(.‘inj»t, and of no oth<rs. And. tliereforc, all 
are to he^ hound to have arms, and no one to !»e admitted 
into the numljor of citizens, till he lias learnt his drill, 
and ])roinis('d to ]»nfctise it at stated tJines in the year. 
JNh'Xt., tlie imlitia of eaeh elan is to ho (li\idod intv> hat- 
lalions and ri'giinenls, aiuVio (Mptainoi a hatlalion <‘JK)sen, 
that is not iHMjuaintod with luiiitarv (‘iiLdneoriug. Mon‘- 
ovcT, tlnnigij tlje (’oinmander^ of hattaJi'>ns and rt't'iinents 
an* to he ehoKen for life, vrt the < oiiiinauder ol the niiJitia 
ot a wliole ciiiu i'^ to i>e chosen only in tune td’ w.ir, to hold 
coin jji and for a year at mo^t, with»>ut [mwer of ]»eing con- 
tinued or afterwards re-aj)pointed. And these la-t an to 
lx‘ seleel4'd <Hil of the tiim’s counsellors, of whom "vv** shall 
speak in the hfte(‘nth and follouiug or out of 

ihose wIjo ha\e filled the j-ost of euunvdlor. 

11. *U’be townsmen and ioiinlr\ni(‘n of eviny city, 

that, is, tiic ulcde (kf tlie ciliz^n.s, are t<‘ he djvidod into 
dans, dj‘‘tiii':iuish* <1 1/y some naino and hadu’e, and all 
]»ers<»ns Ixoii of any <*f tht^M* clyu'^ art^ to hr ro(,‘i\ed into 
tile numher of citizens, ainl tlieir names insenhe<lion tlio 
roll of their (dan, as so<ui as they ha^(‘ n*aehed the age, 
when th<>y can <'arry anns and I heir duty ; with tin' 

e\eej>ti<»n (tf those, who are infaiiums from .''’one* crime, or 
dunth, or fliad, or unniials supporting life hy ►•oine servile 
oflici\ » • ^ 

12. Tin? fields, and tin* wlude soil, and, if it (‘an he 
managed, tho ium.s^.s slnuild !>»' ]mhUr ]'ro}»erty, that is, the 
ja'ojK'il.y of him, who holds the right of tin* (‘<mimouwealth: 
and let iiiia let them at. ayearlyrenl to tir* eitizens, wliether 
townsmen or countTymeu, and with this exception let tlioin 
all he free or exem})t from every kind of taxatitin in lime of 
]>ca.(‘c. And of this rent a ]^!i.rt is to he apjdied to the <le- 
tences of the state, a part to the kings private use. For 
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it is ftjieoessary in time of peace to fortify cities agtunsi 
war, and also to have ready sliii»s and other munitions of 
war. ^ , 

13. After the selection of the king from one of the clans^ 

none are to he held noble, but his descendants, who are 
therefore to Vi dijTtinguished by royal insignia from 
own and the other clans. , 

14. Those mak nobles, who are the reigning king s Col- 
laterals, and stand to him in the third or fnurth degixM* of 
consiiiigumjty, must not marry, and any cluldn'u they may 
have had. are to he accountt*il hastards, and UBWorthy of 
any dignity, nor may they be n‘(iogn>*:ed as heirs to tieir 
]»art‘uts, whose goodwS must revert to the king. 

ir>. Moreover the. king'scouusellors, who are next to him 
in dignity , must he numerous, and chosen out of the 
citizens only; that is (au]>[>osiiig tliere to ))t‘ no more than 
bix hiualred (danto) from t‘very eJaii three or four or tive, 
^^llo will form togetiier oiu* section of this eouneil; and not 
for life, hut for three, four, or five yt'ars, so that every 
year a tliird, fourtJi, or fifth part may l>e n‘]*laeed hysele<'- 
tioii, in whi ;h s( lection it must he ohservtMl as a lirst eon- 
diti(»Ji, that out c‘l evtTvehm at least one c<uinsellor ehosen 
1)0 a jurist. 

l(>. The S(’Ieetiou must he uiade ty the king himself, 
who sliould fix a liuie of \ear for the ehoh'e of fre.sh e<»un- 
sellors. Jiirli elan must then sulnnit. to the king the 
names of all its <Mtizens, ^^vho have reaelicMl their lift it 
year, and liave been <lnly ].tn forward as eaiididatesfor this 
oilice, and out of thoo tlie hiiig wull <*hoose wliom he 
pleases. But in that year, when the jurist of any elan is 
to h(^ rejilaeed, oidy the names of jurists are to he sub- 
mitted to the king. Those who ha\e filled this offire of 
counsellor for the af>]>uuited time, are lu't to he continued 
'Hhereiii, nor to ]»e re])la< ed on the list of eaudidat.es for tive 
years dr more. Hut tlie rtjason why (aie is to he chosen 
every year out of ev<‘ry clan is, that tlie council may not 
he e<»m])oscd alternately of untried novices, iind of veterans 
vers(.‘d in affairs, w^hieh must ui‘ct‘ssari]y he the case, wvre 
all to retire at once, and new men to su(*ceed them. But if 
every year ope he (*hosen out of family, then only a 

fifth, fourth, or at most a third part of the council will con- 
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sist of novices. Further, if the king be prevented bj<>other 
busixiees, or far any other reason, from l^ing able to ^pare 
time for this choice, then the counsellors themselves 
choose others for a time, until the king either chooses 
different ones, or confirms the choice* of the council. 

Ijet the primary function of this cdunefl be to defend 
the riindamental^laws of the dominion, and to give advice 
at>out administration, that the king maj^ know, what for 
the })ublic goo(t <vught to ]»e de<jreed: and that on the 
understanding, that the king may not decide in any matter, 
without nret hearing the oi)inion oi this coimcil. But if, as* 
will generaily lmp]>efc, the council is not of one mind, but 
is divided in opinion, even after disi'ussiug the same sub- 
ject two or three times, there must be no further delay, but 
the different opinions are to be submitted to the king, as 
in the twenty-fiftJi set lion of this tbapter we shall show. 

18. Lc‘i it be also the duty of this council to publish the 
king’s ord<3rs or dt>cre(*s, and to see to the execution of any 
decree concerning aff.iirs of state, and to supervise, the a/1- 
ministration of the wJiolc donmiion, as the king’s deputies. 

19. The citizens should have no access to the king, save 
through this covincil, to which an* to be handed all de- 
mands or pditious, that tliey may be ]>reseuted to the 
king. "Nor sJioiild the eiivovs of other commonwealths bo 
allowed to obtiiin permission to address the king, but 
through the <*ounciI. Jjet.t(‘rs, too, sent frmi elsewhere to 
the king, must be handed t<> liiuv by the council. And in 
general the king is to be ac<*t)unted as tlu* mind 'of the 
commonwealth, but. the council as the senses outside the 
mind, or the comiiioinveaJth’s body, through whose inier- 
vontioji the mind understands the state of the, common- 
wealth, and acts as it judges best for itself. 

20. The care of the e^iucaiioii of *1110 king's sons 'should 
also fall on this council, and the guardiaushi[>, wjiere a 
king has died, leavhig as his su<H*ess(^r an infant or boy. 
Yet lest moanwliile the council should be left without a 
king, one of the elder nobles of the commonwealth should 
be chosen to fill the king’s jdact*, till the legitimate heir has 
reached the age at which he can support the weight of 
government. 

21. 1«et the candidates f<»r election to this council he such 

T 
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as kijLow the system of government, and the fotmdati6ns, 
and state or condition of the commonwealth, whose subjects 
they are. But he that woul/J fill the place of a jurist must, 
besides the government and condition of the common- 
wealth, whose subject he is. be likewise acquainted with 
those of the other commonwealths, with which H has any 
intercourse. But none are to K' ]>laced. upon the list of 
candidates, unless they have reached their fiftieth year 
without btiiug convicted of criuH*. 

22. In this coun<*il no d*visiou is to be taken about the 
afiairs of the dominion, luit in the prosenc(?l^of all the 
members. But if anyone be unal>le through illness or 
i»t.her cause to attend, he rau'^t send in his stead one of the 
same clan, who lias filled tln^ ofiic<‘ <>f eounsellor or been put 
on the list of candidates. Wliich jf he neglect to do, and 
the council thiough his absence be forced i.o adjourn any 
matter, let him be fined a c(>nsi<lerable sum. But chis 
must be undersiood to mean, when the question is of a 
matter. affecting the wliole tlomiiiiou. as of ]M‘a(ie or war, of 
abrogating or establishing a law, of trade, <fcc. But if the 
question ]»e one that affects only a j>artieular city or two, 
as al>out petitions, it will sutfice that a majority of the 
couiidl att(*nd. 

28. To maintain a ]«e 2 *feci. i^qiiality between the clans, 
and a regular order in sitting, making proposals, and 
sj>eaking, every eJan is to take in tujm the presidency at 
the sittings, a. different daii every sitting, and that 
which^was first Jtt one sitting is to be last at the noactu But 
Among m('Tnbei*s of th(‘ same elan, let ] »r<Hjedcne/e go by 
priority of .election, 

24. Tlvs council should be summoned at leagit four times 
a year, to demand of th(‘ ministers accoxint of their ad- 
minislratiou the Aominion, to aseertiiin the state of 
affairf., and see if anything elsf* needs deciding. For it 
seems impossible for so large a number of citizens to have 
constant leisure for public business. But as in the mean* 
time public business must none the loss be carried on, 
tiierefore fifty or more are to be chosen out of this OWundl 
to supply its place after its dismissal; and, these ^oxild 
meet daily In a chamber next the king’s, and so have daily 
care of the treasury, the cities, the fortifications, the edu- 
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cation of the king's boi^ and in general of all those duties 
of the great <tonneil, which we have just ennmerateo, ex- 
cept that they cannot take connsel about neny matters, con- 
cerning which no decision lias^een taken. 

25 . On the meding of the council, before anything is 
proposed in it, let five, six, or more jurists of the clans, 
which stand first in ^uder of place at that session, attend on 
the king, to delivfjr to him petitions or letters, if they have 
any, to deedare to liim the stale of affairs, and, lastly, to 
iinderstand from him what he bids them propose in his 
couiicil ; aid when t hey have heard this, let them return 
to the council, and iet the first in precedence open the* 
matter of debate. But, in mailers which seem to any of 
them to be of some inomei^.. let not the votes be taken at 
once, Imt lei Ihc voting bti adjourned to such a date as the 
urgency of the lua-tter allows. lAdien, then, the counc'il 
stands adjourned till llie a]>]K)iiite(I tiirie, the counsellors of 
evei^" clan will meanwhile ho able to debate the mattei 
separately, and, if they think it of great moment, to consult 
otherB that have been eoTinpollors, or are candidates for the 
council. And if vithiii the appointed time the counseUors 
of any clan cannot Jigrci* among tliemselvt^s, that clan shall 
lose its vote, bjr every clan can give but one vote. Bui, 
otherwise, let tlie jurist; of the clan lay before the council 
the opinion tiny have de<*khMl to ]»o best ; and so with 
the rest. And if the niaj<»rity of tin' council think fit, after 
hearing tlie groiuids of every opinion, to con^sider the 
luallier again, k*t the <*onncil ])e again adjounied to a dat;<', 
at which every clan shall j>ronouii<*e its final opinion ; and 
then, at last, before llie entire o(»iinoil, let tlui votes l>e 
taken, and that oi>iiu(»ii In? invalidattnl which has not at 
leant a htmfired votes. But h't tht* other opinions be sub- 
mitted to the king by al>th(» jurists f)reseut at the council, 
that, afU‘r hearing everv party's argunjonts, he may^select 
which opinion he ]>h^ases. And then let the jurists leave 
him, and returrf to the council ; and there let aU await the 
king at the time fixed by hiniseJf, that all may hear which 
opin^n of those proposed he thinks fit to adopt, and what 
he dlbides should l>e done. 

26 , For the administration of justice, another council is 
to be formed of jurists, whose business should be to decide 
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suitsc^a^d punisli criminals, bat so that all the j-udgmente 
they deliver he tested by those who are for tb^e time 
members of the great council — that is, as to their havmg 
been delivered ae<*.ording to the due process of justice^ and 
without pui-tiality. But if the losing party can prove, that 
any judge ha?s ]>c^en bril>ed by the adversary, or that there 
is some mutual <ause of friendship 

the adv<*rsary, oi> of hatred hetwcnm the judge and Hmseif, 
or. lastly, that the usual i>roi‘ess of justice has not been 
observed, lot such jrarty Ik? resto’-tMl to his originaijl positaom 
But this would, iK?rhai)s, not Ik? observed by s«ch as love 
to convict the accused in a criminal ease, rather by torture 
than proofs. But. for all that, I can con(‘eive on this point 
of uo other process of justice tbnii the a>>ove, that befits the 
})est system of governing a commonwt^aJth. 

27. Of judges, there should be a large and odd 

nunil‘K?r — for install ce, sixly-one, or at least foriy-one, — and 
not nuire than one is to be diosen of one family, and that 
not f()r life, but every year a <*eriaiii proportion an? to retire, 
and be replaced by as many others out of ditierent families, 
that have rea<'hed their fortietli year, 

28. In this council, let no judgment V>e pronoimeed save 
in the jiresenee of all the jadg«*s. But if any judge, from 
diseas(‘ or other eause, sliall for a long time Ik* unable to 
attend the council, let another Ik* ilioscu for that time to 
fill his iJa<'e. But m giving rlieir votes, tliey are all not to 
utter their opinions aloud, but io signify them by ballot 

29. ' Let tliose who bU]»ply others* places in this and the 
first-mentioned council first }»e paid out of the goods of 
those whom they have condemned to death, and also out of 
the tines of wdiich any are mulck*d. Next, after every 
judgment they ,])ronouuee in a civil suit, let tliem receive a 
certain pro]»ortion of vhe whole siim at stale for the l)€Xiiefit 
of bt^tli councils. 

flO. Let tlierc be in every city other ‘subordinate councils, 
whose momlx'rs likewdsi* must not be chosen for life, but 
must be j>artially renewt'd every year, out of the families 
who live there only. But there is no need to pursim this 
furtlier, ^ 

31. N(> military pay is to be graiiUMi in time of peace; 
but, in time of war, military pay is to be allowed to til&ose 
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only, TBrihio support their lives by daily labour. Bitt the 
cominaiulers and other ofleers^of the battaliona are to 
expect no other advantage £8c>3n war but the spoil of the 
exiemy. 

32. If a foreigner takes to wife the dai^hter of a citizen, 
his children are to l>e counted citizens, and put on the roll 
of their mother's clan. But those who are bom and bred 
within the dominion of f<>reign parents should l>e allowed 
to purchase at a fixt'd price the right of citizenship from 
the captfldns of thousands of any clan, and to be enrolled in 
that clan. * For no harm can arise thence to the dominion, 
even though the capAins of thousands, for a hril)e, admit 
a foreigner iut(» the number of their citizens for less than 
the fixed j)rieo ; lait, on lilt' contrary, means should be de- 
vised for more easily incr^'as-ing the number of citizens, and 
producing a large <*onfiu«*iice of men. As for thoije who 
are nol enrolletl as eitizens, it is Imt fair th:».t, at least in 
war-time, they should pay for their exemption from service 
by some fenced labour or tax. 

33. Tlie envoys to 1>e sent in time of peace to other 
commonwealths iimst ch<»sim out of the nobles only, and 
their exixmsos met by the state treasury, and not. the king’s 
privy purse. 

84. Th<>se tliat attend tin* <V)url, and are tlie king’s ser- 
vants, and are paid out of his jmvy purse, must he excluded 
from every appointnumt ami ofiicc in the commonwealth. 
I say expressly, “ and are out of tln^ king’s privy'- 
puTSt‘,” to except tlje body-guard. For there shoulS be no 
Other body-guard, but the i’ltizens of the king’s city, who 
should take turns to keep guard at court Ixjfore the king's 
door* • • 

35* War is only to ^*e made for the sake of peace, so 
that, at its end, one may be rid of a-nns. And s5, when 
cities have l)een 1a]g:m by right of war, and terms o# peace 
are to be made after the enemies are subdued, the captured 
cities must not }>e garrisoned and ke]>t; hut either the 
enemy, on accepting the terms of peace, should be allowed 
to rideem them at a price, or, if hy following tliat poli<^, 
there would, by reason of the danger of the position, remain 
a constant lurking anxiety, they must be utterly destroyed, 
and the inhabitants removed elsewhere. 
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86>The king must not be allowed to contract a foreign 
marriage, but only to take to wife one of Ms.kindred, or of 
the citizens ; y^t, on conditiofa that, if he marries a cithsen, 
her near relations become incapable of holding office in the 
commonweal^. 

8?. The dominion must l»e indivisible. And so, if the king 
leaves more thai^ one child, let the eldest one succeed ; but 
by no means be it allow(4 to divide the dominion beti^reen 
them, or to give it lindividcyl to ull or several of them, 
much less to give a ]>art of it as a daughter’s do^ry. For 
that daughters should be admitted to^ihe inheritance of a 
dominion is in no wise to Ix' allowed. 

38. If the king die leaving no male issut^, let the next to 
him in blood be held the ht‘ir to the domimon, unless he 
chance to have married a foreign wife, whom he will not 
put aijray. 

39. As for the citizens, it is maiiifevst (Chap. HI. Sec. 5) 
that every one of them ought, to obey all the commands of 
the king, and the doerct^s publislH‘d by (he great council, 
although ho belitwe them to he most absurd, and other- 
wise he may rightfully be forced to ob<^y. And these are 
the foundations of a monarchical dominion, on which it 
must Ih^ built, if it is to be stable, as we shall show in the 
next chapter. 

40. As for religion, no tomple.s whatever ought to be 
built at the public expense ; nor *ought laws to be esta- 
blished about opinions, ’thlewxs tliey be seditious and over- 
throw the foundations oi tin* commonwealth. And so let 
such as are allowed the ]»iiblic exercise of their religion 
build a temf»le at their own ex|>eiiso. But the king may 
have in his palace a chaj)el of his own, that he n^ay practise 
the religion to which he belongs. 
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CHAPTEE Vli. 

OP MONAKCHT (CONTHiTUATlftN). 

A ITEB explaining the foundations of ‘a mc)narchical 
dominion, I have taken in hand to prove here in-order 
the fitness of such foundations. And h) this end the first 
point to be noted is, that it is in no way repugnant to 
experience, for laws to so firmly fixed, that not the 
king himself can abolish them. For though the Persians 
worshipped their kings as gods, yet had not the kings 
themselves authority to revoke laws once establishfed, as 
api^ears from Daniel,* and nowliere, as far as I know, is 
a monarch chosen absolutely without any conditions ex- 
pressed. Nor yet is it repugnant to reason or the absolute 
obedience due to a king. I'or the fc»undations of the do- 
minion are to bo considered as eternal decrees of the king, 
BO that his ministers tuitirely obey him in refusing to 
execute his orders, when he commands anything contrary 
to the same. Which we can make plain by the example of 
Ulysses.® For his comrades were executing his own order, 
when they would not untie Inm, when he was bound to the 
mast and captivated by the Sirens’ song, although he gave 
them manifold orders to do so, and that with threats. And 
it is ascribed to his forethought, that he afterwards thanked 
his comrades for obeying him according to hig first in- 
tention. And, after this example of Ulysses, knags often 
instruct judges, to adnfuiister justtce without respect of 
persons, not even of the king himself, if by some sijigular 
accident he order anything contrary to established law. 
For kings are noj; gods, hut men, who are often led captive 
by the Sirens’ song. If then everything depended on the 
inconstant will of one man, nothing wo^d be fixed. And 
BO, that a monarchical dominion may be stable, it must be 
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orderc^, so that everjthiiig be done by the king’s decree 
only, tliat is, ao that every law l>e an explicit will of the 
king, but not '^very will of the king a law ; as to whldi 
see Chap. VI. Sects. 8, 5, iy. 

2. It must next be observed, that in lajing foundations 

it is very nece?»sarf to study the human passions : and it is 
not enough to have shown, what ox^ht to be done, but it 
ought, above all. ' lO be shown how it can be effecU^d, that 
men, whether led by passion or reason, should yet keep 
the laws firm and unbroken. For if tho constitution rf 
the dominion, or tho public liberty depends only on the 
weak assistance of the laws, not only -vt-ill tlie citizens have 
no security for its uiaantienan<*/e (as we sliOWXMl in the third 
section tif tli(‘ last chapter), but it will even turn to their 
ruin. For this is certain, tliat no condition of a common- 
wealth is more wri^tdied than that c>f the best, when it be- 
gins to totter, unless at oih‘ blow it falls with a rush into 
slaver}’, which seems to ]>e quite impossible. And, there- 
fore, it would be far 1 h4Ut for tin* sulqects to tiansfer 
their rights absolutely to ouo man, tliau to bargain for un- 
ascertained and empty, that is uiuueaiiiug, tt*nns of libertyt 
and so j>repare for their ]>ostenty a way to the most cruel 
servitude. Bui if I su(M‘t*ed in .sliowing that the founda- 
tion of inonarcbieal dtmiiiiion, which I statol in the last 
clxajiter, are firm and cauiud be jdmked u]t, without tho 
indignation of tin* larger ]»art of an armed multitude, aiid 
that from thorn follow and setairity for king and 

mxiltitil<h.‘, and if I dedu‘>e this friun general human nature, 
no one will be able to doubt, that these foixndations are the 
best and tho true ones (Chap. III. Sec. 9, and Oliap. VI. 
Sf^cts. 3, S^. But that such is their nature, I will show as 
briefiy as jiosidble. 

3. That die duty oi him, who holds the dominion, is 
always^ to know its state and condition, to watch over the 
common welfare of all, and to execute whatever is to the 

ywiterest of tho majority of the subjects, js^admitted by all. 

SBut as one person alone is unable to examine into every- 

" Thing, and cannot always have his mind ready and turn it 
to meditation, and is often hindered by disease, or old age, 
or other caut»es, from having leisure for public business ; 
therefore it is necessary tliat the monarch have counsellors 
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to know the state of affairs, and help the king wil^ their 
aSvioe, and frequently supply his plac*e ; and that so it 
come to pass, that the dominion or eommonwealth may 
continue always in one and the same mind. 

4, But as human nature is so co/,stituted, that everyone 
seeks with the utmost passion his oivn fil^vantage, and 
judges those hwvs to be most equitable, which he thinks 
necessary to preserve and inerease his substance, and 
defends another’s cause so far only as he thinks he is 
thereby* establishing liis own; it follows hence, that the 
counsellors chnsoTi must bt" such, tliat their private affairs 
and their owm interests dej^end on the general welfare and 
peace of alL And so it is evident, that if from every sort 
or class of c itizens a <'.ertain number l^e chosen, what has 
most votes in such a coun<‘il will to the interest of 
the greater part of the subj<H*ts. And though this council, 
l»e<ja\tsi‘, it is conq^osed of so large a number of citizens, 
must of ntjcessity l)e att^-nded by many of very simple 
intellect, ret this is cert<aiu, that everyone is pi»etty clever 
and sagacious in business whicli he has long and eagerly 
pinctised. And, therefore, if none Ix.^ choscu l>ut mu*h as 
have till their fiftieth year practised tlieir own business 
without disgra(‘e, they will l»e fit enough fo give their 
advice ab<»ut their own affairs, especially if, in matters of 
Cou8idora))le iui]'>oriance, a time lx-* allowed for considera- 
tion. Besides, it is far from being th<‘ fact, that, a council 
composetl of a few is not frt‘qin?ntecl by this kind of men. 
For, on the i*ontrary, its greatc'st j>art must eonsist. c»f such, 
since everyt>ue, in that case, tries hard to have dullards for 
colleagues, that they may hang on tis words, for which 
theire is no o]q)ortunity in large councils. 

3. Furthermore, it is certain, that everyone would riither 
rul#f than be ruled. For no on^ of his own w411 jdelds 
U]> dominion to another,” as Sallust has it in Jbis first 
S]).‘ech to Cffisar.^ And, therefore, it is clear, that a whole 
multitude will never transfer its right to a few or to one, 
if it can come to an agretiment with itself, without proi'ced- 
ing frtmi the con1*rover8ies, wliich generally arise in large 
cumacils, to seditions. And so the multitude does not, if 

^ Cbap. I, See. 4 of the speet^b, or rather letter, which is not now 
admifttea to be a genuine work of Sailusb 
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it is fr^ transfer to the king anything but that, trhich it 
cannot itself have absolutely withm its authority^ nameljy 
the €£ading of ftontroversies and the using despatch m 
decisions. For as to the case which often arises, whdre a 
king is ol'.osen on account of war, that is, Wcause war is 
much more hapjtily conducted by kings, it is manifest 
folly, I Jiiij, that men should chcKise slav vry in lime of 
peace for the sakt; of better fortune in war ; if, indeed, 
}>eace can be comteived of in a dominion, where merely for 
the sake of war the highest authority is transferred, to one 
man, who is, therefore, best able to show his worth and the 
importfince to ever} one of his single sOlf in time of war ; 
whereas, on the contrary, demo(iraey has this advantage, 
that its excellence is greater in pvac<‘ than in war, How'- 
ever, for whatever reason a king is chosen, be cannot by 
himself, as we said just now, know what will be to the 
interest of the dominion: but for this purposes as we 
showed in the last section, will ni‘<d many citiziens for his 
c<.»unsellorB. And avS we cannot at all suppose, that any 
opinion can be conceived al)out a matter projfosed for dis- 
cussion, whhh <!an have escaped tlie notice of so large a 
number of men, it follow's, that, no opinion can be conceived 
tending to tlx* people’s welfare, lH3sides ail the opinions of 
this council, whi<*h are sul)mitted to the king. Ani so, 
since the peoJ)]t^^s welfare is the highest law, or the king’s 
utmost right., it follows, that the king’s utmost right is bi 
t(.) choose one of the opinions offered by the council, not 
decree anything, or offer any o])iniou contrary to the mil 
of all the council at oiicfi (Cha]>. VI. Sec/25). But if i 
the opinions offered lu the council were to be submitte<\ 
the king, thpn it xnight happen that tlie ljingwou]d aiwJ, 
favour the small cities, wliich have the fewest votes, 1 
though the constitution of the council it be ordaar^ 
that the<opinions should be submitted to the king with > 
mention of their support.t‘rB, yet they will never be able 
take su<di good care, but that some opinion will ge. 
divulged. And, therefore, it must of necessity be provid^, 
that that o}>inion, which has not gained at least a hundred 
votes, shall be held void ; and this law the larger cities 
will be sure to defend with all their might. 

6. And here, did I not study brevity, I would show 
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other advant^s of this couitdl; yet one, which, of 
the greatest importance, I will allege. I mean, tlmt there 
can be mven no greater inducement to virtue, than this 
geiimul hope of the highest nonour. For by ambition are 
we all most led, as in our Ethics we showed to be the case.^ 

7. Bat it cannot be doubted that the idajority of this 
council will neirer be minded to wage war, but rather 
always pursne and love peace. For l^Sides that war will 
always cause them fear of losing their propt*rty and liberty, 
it is to be added, that war requires fresh expenditure, wliich 
they must meet, and also that their ovm children and re- 
latives, though intelH on their domestic cares, will be forced 
to turn their attention 1o war and go a-soldiering. whence 
they will never bring ba^k anything Imt uiij>aid-for scars. 
For, as we said (Chap. VI. Sec. 31), no j>ay is to be given 
to the militia, and (Chap. VI. Sec. 10) it is to be formed 
out of citiisens only and no others. 

8. There, is another accession to the cause of peace and 
concord, which is also of great weight . I mean, that no 
citizen can have immovable property (Chap. VI, Sec. 12). 
Hence all will have nearly an equal risk in war. For all 
will be obliged, for the sake of gain, to j>ractise trade, or 
lend money to one another, if, as formerly by the Athe- 
nians, a law l>e passed, forbidding to lend money at inte- 
rest to any but inliabitants ; and tlms they will be engaged 
in business, wliich either is mutually involved, one man’s 
with another’s, or needs the saine means for its furtherance. 
And thus the greatest part of this council will generally 
have one and the* same mind about their common affairs 
and the arts of ]>eaiv. For, as we said (St*<;. 4), every man 
defends another’s bause, so far as he thiriksi thereby to 
establish his own. 

9. It, cannot be doubted, that itVill never occur to any- 
one to corrupt this council with bribes. For were ftxiy man 
to draw over to his side some one or two out of so great a 
number of men, he would gain nothing. For, as we said, the 
opinion, which does not gain at least a hundred votes, is void. 

10. We shall also easily see, that, once this council is 
established its members cannot be reduced to a less nuxn- 


* Ethics, iiu 29, &.C, 
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ber» if Fe considor th<i» common jpiassionB of m&nbind. For 
all are guided mostly by ambition, and there is lio imn 
who lives in health but hopes to attaiu extreme old age. BE 
then we calculate the number of those who actually reach 
their fiftieth or sixtieth year, and further take into account 
the numl)er tliAt are every year chosen of this great council, 
we shall hee, that thei'^' can hardly b<- a man of those who 
bear erjus, but is iiuder tht? influence of a great hc^ie of 
attaining this dignity. And so they will all, to the }»ost of 
tht^ir power, defend this law of the council. Per be it 
uott*d, tiiat ('orru]>tion, unless it creep in gradually, is easily 
preveut.t*d. But. as it can be more Oisily supposed, and 
would be less invidious, that a less numl»er should be 
chosen out of every clan, than thaR a less numl>er should be 
chosen out a few clans, or that one or two ttlans should 
be altogether excluded; therefore (Chap. VI. Bee. 15) the 
number of c ounsellors eannot l»e reduced, unless a third, 
fourtli, or liftli part be removed simultancHiusly, which 
change is a vtTv great one, and ilierefore epaib* rej>ugnant 
b» ooimuon i»ra<‘tiee, Nor need <»n<‘ he afraid of delay or 
negligem-e iu elioosing, be<‘aiise this is remedied by the 
council its<df. *Sc‘e Clia]). VI. Se(». 16. 

11. The Idng, then, whether he is influce<l by f»3ar of the 
multitude, or amis at binding to himself the majority of an 
armed multitude, or is guided le, a generous spirit, a wish 
that is, to consult the jmbhc intert'st, will always confirm 
that opinion, wliich has gained most votes, that is (Sec 5),^ 
whn^h is to the inlerest of the gi-eater part of the dominion; 
and will study to re<’oncile the divt*rgent O])inions referred 
to liim, if it. ean he doin', that he niay attach all to himself 
(in wdiich h,v wili exert all his powtjrs), and tliat alike in 
}>eace and war they may find out, what an advantage his 
singL^elf is to thorn. And thus he will then lie most in- 
de.|PHb{d, and most in possession of dominion, when he 
mosi, consults the general welfare of th(? multitude. 

12. Fur the king by himself cannot restrain all by fear. 
But his ]K>wer, as we have said, rests upon the number of 

* This S(3eTQs be a mistake for Sec, 4, ** Id major! subditoruni parti 

ntile erit. quod jn hot* conciHo plurima habuerit suffragia.^’ ^What 
has most vou^ in sueh a council, will bo to the interest of the greater 
part of the subjects.” 
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his soldiers, and ofi^^edallj on their Tslour and faitL which 
■will always remain so long enduring between men/aB with 
them la joined need, be that need ^noniable or disgrace* 
£td. And this is why kings ‘usually are fonder of exciting 
than restraining their soMery, ani shut their eyes more to 
their vices than to their vir^es, and ■ generally, to hold 
under the best ^ of them, seek out, distinguish, and assist 
with money or favour the idle, and those who have ruined 
themselves by dt) hatichery, and shake hands with them, 
and throw thorn kisses, and for the sake of niastt^ry stoop 
to every servile atition. lix <»rder therefore that the citizens 
may be distinguish^ad by the king before all otliers, and, as 
far as the civil state and equity pinnit, ma\" remain iiide- 
}>eudent, it is necessary tliat the militia should consist of 
citizens only, and that citiziuis should IrK-i his counsellors ; 
and on the contrary citizens are altogether subdued, and 
are laying the foundations of eternal war, from the moment 
that they suffer mercenaries to l)e levied, whose trade* is 
war, and who have most power in strifes and seditions* 

13, That the king’s counsellors ought not to l>e elected 
fur life, but for tliree, four, or five years, is clear as well 
from the tenth, as from what we said in the ninth section 
of this chapter. For if they were chosen for life, not only 
could tlie greatest part of the citizens conceive hardly any 
hope of obtaining this honour, and thus then* would arise 
a great me<iuaiity, and thence envy, and constant ujunnurB, 
and at last seditions, which, noidoubt, would l>e welcome to 
kings greedy of niastcry : but also the counsellors, being 
rid of tlie foar of tlieir successors, would a-ssume a groat 
licence in all res|>ects, which tiie king would be far from 
opposing.^, For the m<»ro Uie citizens hate tliciu, the more 
they will cling to the king, and l>e ready ti» fiatter him. 
Na}’, the interval of five years seenis even too mud), for in 
8UC‘h a spi|»co of time it does not se^m so impoij^ible to 
Corrux)t by bribes or favour a very large i>art of the council, 
however large it be. And therefore it will be far safer, if 
every year two out of every clan retire, and be replaced by 
as many more (sujqKxeing that there are to l:)e five coun- 
sellors of each clan), except in the year in which the jurist 
of any clan retires, and a fresh one is chosen in his place. 

14. Moreover, no king can promise himself more safety. 
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than he who reigne in a commonwealth of this JSQrt. For 
hesidei^'^hao a long mon perishes, when his soldiers cease 
to desire his safety, it is certain that kings are always in tha 
greatest danger from those wno are nearest their persons. 
The fewer oouusollors, then, there arc, and the more powerful 
they consequently are, the more the king is in danger of 
their traiisfen*ing the dominion to another. Nothing in 
fact more alarmed David, than that his own counsellor 
Aliitophel sided with Absalom.* Btill more is this the case, 
if the whole authority has l>ecn trausferred absolutely to 
one man, l>ecause it can then be more easily transfeired 
from one to another. For two privatse soldiers onee took 
in hand to transfiT the Roman empire, and did transfer it.® 
I omit the arts and cunning wiles, whereby counsellors have 
to assure Ibenisolves against falling vietims to their un- 
po]>nlarity ; for they are but too well laiown, and no one, 
who lias r(*ad luslory, can be ignorant, that the gi.»od faith 
of counsellors has generally turned to tlu'ir ruin. And so, 
for their own safety, it Indioves them to be cunning, not 
faithful. But if the counsellors are too numerous to iinife 
in the same criiiit*, and are all <*qual, and do not hold their 
office beyond a period of four years, tluy cannot l>e at all ob- 
jects of fear to the king, except h(^ aitemj)!. to take avray 
their lilK^rty, wlierein he will offend, all the citiztuis eqimlly, 
Ft>r, ns Antt»uio Perez excdl cut ly obsoiv^os, an absolute 
dominion is to the prince very dangeroiib, to the subp-wds 
very hateful, and to the institutes of Gud and man alike 
op]K)se(t, aw innumerable instan<*es show, 

16. Besides these we have, in the last chapter, laid other 
foundations, by which the king is greatly secured in his 
dominion, e.n<l the citizens in tlieir hold of peace and liberty, 
which foundations we will reason out in their proper places. 
Fori was anxious above everything to reason out all those, 
which liffer to t he great council and are of the greatest im- 
j>nrtaiice. Now I will continue with the others, in the 
samti order in wliidi I stated them. 

16. It is undoubted, that citizens are more powerful, 

* 2 Sam, XV. 31. 

® Tacitus, Histories, i. , 7. 

® Antonio Perez, a publicist, and professor of law in the University 
of Louvam in tbe first part of the seventeenth oentary. 
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and, th^srefo^ mote ixid^qj^Bdeat^ the larger and better 
for^fied tiieir toWns are. For the safer the plwe is, m 
*which they are, the better they can defend their l3i3eriy, and 
the less they need fear an^ enemy, whether without or 
within ; and it is certain that the more powerful men are 
by their riches, the more they by nature B^^;udy their own 
aifely. But cities which need the help of anotlier for their 
preservation are not on terms of eqnul right with that 
other» but are so far dependent on his right as they need 
his heljj^ For we showed in the second chapter, that right 
is determined by power alone. 

17. For the sam? reason, also, I mean that the citizens 
may continue imlej^endent, and defend their liberty,- the 
militia ought to be composed of the citizens only, and none 
of them to l>e ext^mpted. For an armed man is more in- 
dependent than an unarmed (Sec. 12) ; and those citizens 
transfer absolutely tbeir'own right to another, and entrust 
it entirely to his good faith, who have given him their arms 
and the defences of their cities. Human avarice, by which 
most men are very much led, adds its weight to this view. 
For it cannot lx*, that a mcrcenaiy force be hired without 
great exj>ense ; and citizens <ian hardly endure the exactions 
required to maintain an idle soldiery. But that no man, 
who "(‘ommands tlie wliole or a large part of the militia^ 
should, except under pressure of necessity, l>e chosen for 
,tii€ extreme term of a y<^ar, all are aware, who have read 
history, alihe sacred and profane. For there is notliing 
that reason more clearly teaches. For surely the might of 
dominion i« altogether entrusted io him, who is allowed 
enough time to gain militaiy glor}’” and raise Ids fame 
Aljove the king's, or to make the army faitlifql to himself 
by flattery* largesses, and the other arts, wliereby generals 
are accustomed to procure the en 'jiaveintmt of otJiers, and 
the mastery for themselves. Lastly, I have ad^od this 
point for the greater safety of the whole dominion, that 
these commanders eff the militia are to be selected from 
the king’s counsellors or ex-coiuisellors — ^thai is, from men 
who have reached the age at which mankind generally 
prefer what is old and safe to what is new and dangerous.^ 

* Chap. VI. Sec. 10, 
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X8. 1 said that the citizens were to be dirided into ck^s,^ 
and aD%qtial nimiber of coimsellors chosen from ea(&» in 
order ifet the, Jai^ towns mig^ht have, in proportikm to. 
the nnmber of thar citizenii, a greater number of coun- 
sellors, and be able, as is equitable, to contribute more 
vofes. For the power and, therefore, the right of a 
doniini<m is to be estimated by the number of its citizens; 
and I do not beheve that any fitter means can be dovmd 
for inaintaining this equality between citizens, who are 
all by nature so constituted, that everyone wishes to )>e 
attributed to his own stoc k, and l^e distinguished by race 
from the rest. 

19. Furthermore, in the state of nature, there is nothing 
which any man cau less claim for himself, and make his 
own, than the soil, and wlialover so adheres to the soil, that 
he caiUKJt hide it anywhere, nor carry it whither he pleases. 
The soil, therefore, and whatever adlieres to it in the way 
we have m^entioned, must be quite common property of the 
ccnninonwealth— that is, of ail those wdio, by their united 
force, can vindicate their elaim to it, or of him to whom all 
have given authority to vindicate his claim. And therefore 
the sckil, and all that adheres to it, ought to have a value 
with the citizens proportionate to the necessity there is, 
that they may be able to set thei^- feet thereon, and defend 
their common right or lil»ertv. But in the eighth section 
of this chapter we have shown the advantages that, the 
commonwealth must nccetiisarily derive hence. 

20. Iti order that, the, citizens may be as far as possible 
equal, which is of the iirst necessity in a commonwealth, 
nont' but the tl<iscen^ants of akiug are to b*> thought noble. 
But if all the descendants of kings were allowed to marry 
wuvos, or iJeget children, they would grow, in ^irocess of 
time, tQ a very large «nunil>er, and would be, not only 
burdensome, but also a cause of very great fear, to king 
and alt. For men who have too muih leisure generally 
meditate crime. And hence it is that kings are, on account 
of thtdr nobles, very much induced to make war, because 
kings surrounded with nobles find more quiet and safety in 
war tlian in peace. But I pass by this as notorious euottglh 


^ Chap. VI. Secs. U* 15, 16. 



and; fldao iSx& points vihidi I Imve mentioned in Seci^ 15-27^ 
oC^e laat <mpter. for the main points have boeyproyed 
in ^i!ua ehaptor> and Ihe n^t ^ self-eyiden^. 

21. the judges ought to be too numerotus for a 
large proportion of them to be accessible^ to the bribes of a 
priyato man, and tliat they should not vote openly* but 
secretly* and that they deserve payment jFor their time* is 
known to evaryone/ But they everywhere have by custom 
a yearly salary ; and so they make no great haste to deter- 
mine sui6s, and there is often no end to trials. Next, where 
confiscations accrue to the king, there frequently in trials 
not truth nor right, but the greatness of a man’s riches is 
regarded. Informers are ever at work, and everyone who 
has iiion<^ is snatched aes a prey, which evils, thou^ 
grievous and intolerable, are excused by the necessity of 
warfare, and continue even in time of peace. But the 
avarice of judges that are aj»i»ointed but for two or three 
years at most is moderated by fear of their su(‘(‘essors, not 
to mention, again, that they can have no fixed property, 
but must lend their money at interest to their fellow- 
citizens. And so they are forced rather to consult their 
welfare than to plot against them, especially if the judges 
themselves, as we have said, are numerous. 

22. But we have said, that no military pay is to be voted.^ 
For the chief reward of mihrary si-rvice is liberty. For in 
the state of xxature everyone strives, for ban^ liberty’s sake, 
to defend himself to the utmost of his power, and pxpects 
no other reward of warlike virtue but his own indepen- 
dence. But, in the civil state, all the qtizens togt^ther are 
to be considered as a man in the state of nature; and* 
therefore, when aU fight on behalf of that state, all are de- 
fending themselves, and, engaged oj;l their own business. 
But counsellors, judges, magistrates, and the like, kre en- 
gaged more on others’ business than their own ; and so 
it is but fair to pay th^m for their time. Besides, in war, 
there can be no greater or more honourable inducement to 
vidiory than the idea of liberty. But if, on the contrary* a 
certain portion of the citizens be designated as soldiers, on 
wlUdh account it will be necessary to award thexn a fixed pay, 

' Otap, VI Secs. 37* 2S* ^ Cbap. VL Sec, SI. 
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the hing viQ, of neceddlty, dietmgukh them abo^ kmi 
(as we^howed, Sec, 12) —that is, will distinguish MW Vho 
aire aoqoamied only with t^e arts of war, an.d> ih ot 
jjeaoe, from excess of leistire, Ijocomo detaucShed/ ^d, 
finally, from jioy^rty, meditate nothing bnt ra|im©, 
discord, and wars. And so we can affim, that a moBttJrc^iy 
of this sort is, in fact, a state of war, and in it only ihe 
soldiery enjoy liT)erty, Imt the rest are slaves, 

23. Oiir remarks about the admission of foreigners 

(Chap. VI, St>e. 32) I l>elieve to he obvious. Bt^sides, no 
one can <3onbt tliat the king’s blood-r«Iations should he at 
a distance from him, and oecnpit^, tiol by warlike, hut by 
]>caceful business, whence they may get. ca*edit and tJie 
dominion quiet. Though even fhis has not seemed a suffi- 
cient precaution to the Turkish desjx)!^, who, thiisrefoTe, 
make a of slaughtering aU Iheir brothers. And no 

wonder: for the more abMolulely the right of dominion lias 
l^en conferred on one man, the more easily, as wo showed 
by an instance (Sec. 14), it can be transferrtMi from one to 
another. But that in such monarchy, as we here sup- 
p(#se, in which, I mean, llierc is n4>t one mercenaiy soldi^, 
the ]>laii we have nuntioneil }>rovides jfiufficiently for the 
king’s safety, is not. to be doubted. 

24. ISTor can anyone hesitate* about what wo liave said in 
the thiriy-fonrt.Ji and tbirt.y-fifth sec'tions of the last 
chapter. But ihai thf* king must not marry a foreigner* 
is easily proved. For iirh b> mention that two common- 
we$(3ths, although united by u treaty, are yet in a 8i.ate of 
ho^lity (Chap, ITT Bee, 14), it is yery much to l)e avoidetl 
that)*war sliould be stirred up, on ac<*<>uut of the king’s 
domestm aftairs, both liecaiise disputes and dissensions 
arise ]K}culiar]y from qn alliance founded on marriage, and 

« iuse qiu'stiouH between two commouwealths are mostly 
ledi by war. Of this we read a fatal instance in ScKtip- 
For after the d<«i.th of Solomon, who had married 
the king of Egypt’s daughter, his son Rehoboam ymgi^ a 
most disastrous war with Shishak, king of the Egy^^tians, 
who utterly subdued him.® Moreover, the marnag© of 
Lewis XIV., king of Prance with the daughter of PhjfipIV* 


’ Chap, VI, Sec* 36. 


^ 1 Kings xiv. fis i 2 3d9. 
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Ikbeneed M kfr&i^ li^esidea Hhese, xeiry 

naay be toBd ia history, . f 

45* Th^ form of the domimoa oiight to bei.kepft and 
the same, /tod, consequently, there should be butonekin]^, 
and that of the s^imo sex, and the dominion should be in* 
diTi^ble.^ But as to my saying tliat the kin^^s eldest eon 
should' suowjed hi^ f atlier by right, or (if there be no issue) 
the nisarest to him in blood, it is clear as ttell from Chap, 
VI, Sec, 13, as iKjcause the election of the king made by ' 
the multitude should, if possible, last for ever. Otherwise 
it will necessarily hapiieu, tliat the supreme authority of 
the dominion will frequently j»ass to the multitude, whinh 
is an extreme and, thoreforts exce<*.dingly dangerous change. 
But those wdiO, fiom the b.ct that the king is master of 
the dominion, 'and holds it by absolute right, infer that he 
can hand it over to whom dn^ jdeases, and that, therefore, 
the king’s son is by right, heir to the dominion, ore greatly 
mistakesn. For the king’s will has so long llie fonv of law, 
as he holds the suo»rd of the commonwealth ; for the right 
of dominion is limit eJ by power only. Then^fore, a king 
may indeed aMicato, but cannot hand tht» dominion over 
to another, unlt^ss wdth the comMiiTonce of the multitude or 
its stronger pai*t. Ati<l that tliis may bo mor<? clearly 
underst.CKjd, we must remark, that children are ht^irs to their 
parents, not by iuitura.1, but bv civil law. For by the 
})ower of the oommon^vealth alone is anyone master of 
definite property. And, tlu*refor«t*, b}" the same jxiwer or 
righ t, whereby the wall of any man conotiriiing his pi^qn^rty 
is held good, by the sa.ine also Ms will remains good after 
his own death, as long as the coramouwealth endures. 
And this is the reason, why everyone in the civil st-ite main- 
tains after death the sarnie right as he had in his lifetime, 
l>eeausej as we saitb it is ixot by his oto power, but by that 
of the commonwealth, wliich is everlasting, tliat h i can 
decide anything about his propt»ri>y. But the king^s case 
is qmte different. For the king’s will is the civil law it- 
self , tod the king the , commonwealth itself. Therefore, by 
the <|eath of the king, the commonwealth is in a manner 

^ wttT between France end Spain, terminated by the ^rst peace 
of Ahcda*Chape}le, 1665, . . 

» Vt Sec* 37. 
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dAad^aaxd lihe ci-nl state mtoxBXij retuxsas to 
aatuA and con$Qquen% the supreme authontjf 
laultitiiBe, which can, therefore, lawfully lay nm 
and abolish old laws. Axfd so it appears tibtai no nm 
sucjceeds the king by ri^ht, hut him whom tibe inujtitttde 
wills to be siflTGesTsor, or in a theocracy, such as the oom^n- 
wealth of the Hebrews once was, him., whom; <3^ has 
chosen by a prophet. We might likewise infer th&i from 
the fact that the king's sword, or right, is in reality the 
wUl of Ilje multitude itself, or its stronger part j dr .else 
from the fact, that men endowed with reason never so 
utterly abdicate their right, that they cease to be men, and 
are accounted as sheep. But to pursue this further is 
unnecessary. ♦ 

26. But the right of religion, or of worshipping Qod, no 
man can transfer to another. However, we have treated 
of tins point at length in the last chapters of our Theo* 
logico- Political Treatise, which it is superfluous to repeat 
here. And herewith I claim to have reasoned out the 
foundations of the best monarchy, though briefly, yet with 
sufficient clearness. But their mutual intordopeudenoe, 
or, in other words, the proportions of my dominion, any- 
one will easily luinark, who will be at the pains to obsen^e 
them as a whole with some attention. It remains only 
to warn the reader, that I am here con<^eiving of that 
monarchy, which is instituted by a free multitude, for 
which alone these foondr.tions can .serve. For a multitude 
that has grown used to another fonn of dbminion will not 
be able without great danger of overthrow to plucr up the 
accepted foundations of the whole dominion, and change its 
entire fabric. 

in?. And what we have written will, jierhapsi be received 
vs™ derision by tho^ who limit ‘‘to the .populace only the 
vices^wliich are inherent in all mortals; and use such 
phrases as, “ the mob. if it is not frightened, inspires no 
little fear,'* and the populace is either a humble sl^ve^ or 
a haughty master,” and “it has no ^ truth or jiidgiueni^ 
etc. But all have one common nature. Only we are 
deceived by power and refinement. Whence it cpnms t3iat 
when two do the same thing wo say, “ this man may do it 
with impunity, that man may not ; ” not because the deed. 
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peri^ of rulcKta. M&sx are haugllty^ but W teae^ of on 
appwitxriont for a jear ; bo^ ^ucn more t&en noolee^ that 
MTe Wboiu^s ete^ But tbeir arrogajioe ia 
oVer with iUiportance, luxury, profufliop, «^p.d a rad of 
of vices, and a cextaiu cfultivat^ foUy, md 
elegant villaiiy,*'60 tliat vices, each of ;^Mc 1 l looked at 
sepai^aiely is foul and vile, because it is then most con* 
spLCUOus, appf.^ar to tifie inexperienced and untaught honour* 
able and^ljecoming, ** The mob, too, if it is not frightened, 
inspires no little fear;*’ yes, for liln^rty and slaveiy are 
not easily mingled. ' Lastly, as for the populace being 
devoid of truth and judgment, that is noting wonderful, 
smce the chief business the dominion is transacted be- 
hind its back, and it can but make conjectures from the 
little, which cannot lx? hidden. For it is an uncommon 
virtue to suspend one’s judgment. So it is supreme folly 
to wish to transact everything Ixhind the backs of the 
citivyens, and to exjK)ct that they will not judge ill of the 
same, and will not give evoirthing an unfavourable inter- 
pretation. Pt»r if the po]>uhiee could moderate itself, and 
suspend its judgment a>w>ut things with wliich it is im- 
perfectly acquaiiib*d, or judge rightly of things by the 
little it Icnows already, it would surely be more fit to 
govern, than to be governed. But, a.*? we said, all have 
the same natun.\ All grow haughty with rule, and cause 
fear if. they do not feel it, lind everywhere truth is 
generally transgressed by enemies or guilty j>eople ; espe- 
cially where one or a few have masterg, aaid have respect 
in tnals not to justice or truth, but to amount of wealth. 

28 . Bosses, paid soldiers, that are accustoiaed^o military 
discipline, and can support^ cold arii^ hunger, are likely to 
despise a crowd of ('itizens as very inferior for storming 
towns or fighting pitched battles. But that my dominion 
is, therefore, more unhappy or less durable, no one of 
sound mind will affirm. But. on the contrary, everyone 
that judges things faii-ly will admit, that that dominion is 
the most durable of all, which can content itself with pre- 
serving what it has got, without coveting what belongs to 
others, and strives, therefore, most eagerly by "every means 
to avoid war and preserve peace. 
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29* Sut I admit that the cotitieels gl nmk a 
cm hffUly be conoeoled. But eveiyojoe will 
w^tb me that it far better for the right cotme^s a 
dominion to be loiown to its enemies, than for the eyil 
secrets of tyrgm.ts ,to l»e concealed from the citisetnsu* 5Ch«y 
who can treat secretly of the affairs of a domimou Jhave it 
absolutely tmdcr their a'uthority 4 and, as tlu^ plot against 
the enemy in time of war, so do they against the e&aens 
in time of peac€\ Now that this secretly is often laervice- 
able to a dominion, no one eau deny ; but that without it 
the said dominion vaiinot subsist, no„ one will over prove. 
But, on the contrarv, to entrust affairs of state absolutely 
to any man is quite ineom]tati]»be with the maintenance of 
liberty ; and so it is folly to choose to avoid a small loss 
by means of the gn^atost of esils. But the }>erj*ett 4 al re- 
frain of those who lust aftiT absolute dominion is, that it 
is to the essential ink^robt of tbo oommoriweiiltb thflt its 
business l>t' se<T<3tly transacted, and other liLe prgtenc^^s, 
which end in the more hateful a slavery, the more they are 
clothed with a show of ntilily. 

30. Lastly, although no dominion, as far as I know, has 
over been founded on all the conditions we have mentioned, 
yet from ex[»erieuce itself we shall ]»e able U> j^row* tliat 
this form of monarchy is the b.*st, if wc consider the causes 
of the pn‘scrvatiou and overthrow of any dominion tlmt is 
not barbarous. But this I could nut do wiiliout greatly 
wearyiiig tlic readier How'cTcr, 1 cannot, pass over in 
silent^c one instance, that M<*enis worth remembering: I 
mean the dominie »n of the Arragouese, who sho’weel a sin- 
gular loyalty towards their kings, and witli equal constamy 
preserved unbroken the constitution of tluj kingdom^ for 
as soon as they had ca^t off the slavish yoke of the Mocmit, 
they resolved to choose tliemselves a Idng, hut on what 
conditK»ns they could not quite make uj> their minds, and 
tlicy therefore determinwl to consult the sovereign pox^iiff 
of Borne. He, who in this matter cert^ainly lM>re mmself 
as Christ*s vicar, blamed them for so obstinately wishing 
to choose a king, unwam<Ml by the example 'of the Hebretrs. 
However, if ;jthey would not- change their minds, th^^he 
advised them not to choose a long, without first insMtutihg 
customs equitable and Buits>ble to the national genius, and 
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a& hf& wQiold haTo them create some supreme coiumih 
W hala&ce the Vmg’s powear hie the uphcnrs ^ 
^ixmdUiiS) and to have absolute right to, deteiamiue the 
difi^uttes, which might arise/* hetweeu the king aud the 
citiseiis. So tlien» following this advice, thov established 
the laws, wimdi seemt-nl to thopn most wjuitable, of which 
the supreme inteipreter, and therefore supreme jud^, was 
to bo» not the king. Imt the council, which they call the 
Seventeen, and whoso president has the title of Justice.^ 
This Justice thou, and the Bevonieon, who are chosen for 
life, aot’by vole hut by lot, have the absolute right of re«» 
visiug and annulling all seittem^es passtd upon any citiacn 
by other courts, civil or ecclesiaetical. or by the king him- 
self, so that every citizen had the right to summon tine 
king himself before this council. Moreover, they once had 
the right of eloding and dej>osing the king. But after the 
lapse ii many y<»a.r« the king. Bon Pedro, who is called the 
Dagger, by canvassing, bri}>ery. pronxises. and eveiy sort of 
practice, at length procured the revocation of this right* 
And as soon as he gained his i>oint, ho cut off. or, as I 
would sooner believe, wounded his hand before them all, 
saying, that not without the loss of royal blood could su>>- 
Jects be allowed to choose their kmg.“ Yet he effected tihis 
chan^, but upon this condition, “ That tho subjects have 
had and shall have the right of taking arms against any 
violence whatever, whon^by any mar wish to enter tipon. 
the dominion to their hurt, nay, against the king liimself, 
or the prince, his heir, if Ik? thus encroach.’* which 
condition they certainly rather rectified than abolished that ^ 
righk For, as wo liavt* shown (Cha^. TV. Secs. 5, 6), a 
king can be deprived of the power of ruling, not by the 
civil l^w, Wt by the law of war, in other words the sub- 
jects may resist his violence witli^violcnce. Besides this 
conditaon they stipulated others, which do not con<jprn pux 

* Seb Haliai»*8 *'■ History of tho Middle Ages,” Chap. IV,, for the 
oonsUtatioikal history of Arregon. Halltim calls the Justisathe Jtts< 
ticiarjr, but the liters translation, Jostic'c, seems warranted by owp own 
Bngt&h bsc of the word to designate certain judges. 

Bafian says, that the king merely cut the obnoxions Privilege of 
Untan, which he deaertbes rather differently, throhgh with his sword. 
The Privilc^ of Union was so utterly eradicated from the records of 
the hingdosB, that its precise words hate never been recovered,” 
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pra»€^t design. Bj&ym^hythBi^mn^r^ 
a'co^tl^tion to tihe gaud of all, they oontiniiked £6r anin- 
vcrediUb Tengtl^ of time imhamed, the king’s loy&lty to- 
wards his Bubjeets being as^great as theirs towards him. 
Bnt after that the kingdom fell by inheritaDee to ®€adi- 
nand of Castile, vfho first had the surname of Oathohe; 
this liberty of the Arragonesc began b> ^displease the 
Castilians, who therefore ceased not to urge Ferdiimud to 
abolish th^se rights. But he, not yet being aooustomod to 
absolute dominion, dared make no such attempt, but re- 
]>lied thus to liis counsellors : that (not to mention that he 
had received the kingdom of Arragon.on those terms, which 
they knew, and had most solemnly sworn to observe the 
same, and that it was inhuman to break his word) he was 
of opinion, that liis kingdom would be stable, as long as its 
safety was as inuth to the subjects’ as to the king’s inte- 
rest, so that neither the king should outweigh the subjects, 
nor yet the subjects th(' king ; for that if either party were 
too powerful, the weaker would not only try to recover its 
former equality, but in vexation at its injury to retaliate 
upon tlie other, whence would follow the ruin of either or 
both Which very wise language I could not enough 
wonder nt, had it }>roceedtHl from a king accustomed to 
command not freemen but slaves. Accordingly tho Arra- 
gonese retained thoir liberties after the tinje of Fc^rdinand, 
though no longer by right but by the favour of their too 
|>owerful kings, until the r^^siguof Philip II., who oppressed 
them with l>ett(.*r luck, but. no less cruelty, tlian he did the 
United Provinces And although Philip IIL is suppoi^d 
to have restored everything to its former position, y^ the 
Arra^ones^if partly from eagerness to flatter th^ powerful 
(for it is folly to kick against the pricks), p^ly 
terror, have kept nothing but the specious names aud 
empty {orms of liberty. 

31. We conclude, therefore, t.hat t*te multitude* inay 
preserve under a king an ample enough liberty ; if it con- 
trive that the king’s ^wer be determined by i?oIe 
power, and preserved by tho defence of the multitude 
itself. And this was the single rule which I foQpwed in 
laying the foundations of monarchy. 
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OO fibr .of monarchy. But now we will say, on what 
^ plan an aristocracy is to be framed, so tlxat it may be 
lai^ting. We have denned an aristocratic dominion as that, 
which is held not by one man, but by certain persons 
chosen out of the multitude, whom we shall henceforth call 
patricians. I say expressly, “ that which is held by certain 
j>er8ons chosen.” Fon the chief difference between this 
and a democracy is, that the right of governing dej>ends in 
an aristocrac.’iy on election only, but in a democracy for the 
most part on some right either congenital or acquired by ^ 
fortune (as we shall explain in its place) ; and therefore, 
although in any dominion the entire multitude be received 
into the number of the patricians, provided that right of 
theuw is not inherited, and does not descend by some law 
to others, the dcnninioii will for all ihat bo quite an aristo- 
cracy, l>ecauBe none are received into tho number of the 
patricians save by express election. But if these chosen 
persons were but two, each of them will Iry to be more 
powerful tliau the other, and from the too greaf’ power of 
each, the dominion will easily be split into two factions ; 
and in like manner into three, four, or five factions, if 
three, four, or five persons were put into possession of it. 
But the factions will he the weakjpr, tlxe more there are to 
whom the dominion was delegated. And hence !^t follows, 
that to secure the»btability of an aristocracy, it is necessary 
to consider the pro 2 )ortionate size of the actual dominion, m 
order to determine the minimum numlw of patricians. 

2. let it be supposed, then, that for a dominion of mo- 
i^te^size it sufiices to be allowed a hundired of the best 
men, and that upon them has been confen^ the supireme 
authority of the dominion, and that they hare ijonsequentiy 
the right to elect their patrician coQieagu^, when any of 
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thentunber die. These men iriH'eeiiaaij3J 
se(^ui% tlim suocessioti to thdr children ot 
And thuS the miiyretno authority of the domiiiidn ’wSU 
al^ye be with those, whom tortuno has made childbrea or 
fcbitsmen to patricians. And, as out o£ a hundred Who 
rise to oiKoe by fortune, hardly tbiw are found thait et<3el 
iu knowledpjo and ^counsel, it will thus eoniv'‘to i>a«aSt that 
the authority oi the dominion will rest, not with a hundiped, 
but only with two or three who excel by rigour of mind, 
and who will easily draw to themselves everythihg, and 
each of them, as is tho wont of human greed, will be able to 
prepare tho way to a monarchy. Aftd so, if we make a 
right calculation, it is necessary, 1 bat the supreme autho- 
rity of a dominion, whose size ro<juirea at least a htawired 
first-rate men, should be conferred on not less than five 
thousand. For by this })roj,>ort.ion it wdil never fail, but a 
hundred shall ]>e found excelling in meut^al vigour, that is, 
on the hypotb(»8i« tluit, <»ut. of fifty that seek and obtain 
office, one will always be found not less than first-rate, be«id|j» 
others that imitate the virtues of tho first-ran*, and are 
therefore worlhjr to rule. 

3. The \»atrii*ians are nu^st connutmly citizens of one city, 
which is tile head of the whole dominiem. so thatr the 
common wcaltli or republic has its name from it, as once 
tJiat of lh»me. and now tliose of Venice, Cbmoa, etc, But 
the republic of the Dutch has its name from an entire pro- 
vince, wl^euoe it arises, that' tho subjects of this d^^miniou 
enjoy a greater lil)erty. Now, before wo can deionniue the 
foundations on whicli this aristocratic dominion ought to 
rest, we must observe a very great difference, which esdsts 
betwcM^n the dominion which is conferred on one ’man and 
that vrhich is conferred on a sufficiently large cotindl* 
For, iu the first place, the jwver of one man is (as we said, 
Chap. VS. 5) very inadequate to support the entire 
dominion ; but this no one, without manifest absurdity,, can 
affirm of a suffidently large council. For, in dechirimg fhe 
counciltobe sufficiently large, one at the same time denims, 
that it is inadequate to support the dominion. A 
therefore, is alto^ther in need of counsellors, but a couam 
like this U not so in the least. In the second pkoev !dn|^ 
are moml, but councils are everlasting. And so the pdw^r 
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of tho do33ll^onyrIucb.ha.6 code Wii transferred to a lar^ge 
enou^^donncsil never revort.8 to the m^titude* But this is 
otiUexwise in a monarchy, ab we ehowed (^ha^. VH. 
Sec, 26). ‘Thirdly, a kin^s dominion is often on suf- 
ferance, whether fi^om his minority, sickness, or old age, or 
ftrom other causes ; but the power of a council of this kind, 
on the coixtraii^% remains always one and the same^ In the 
fourth place, one man’s will is very fluL‘tiiating and incon- 
stant ; and,ilicrefore, in a monarchy, all law is, indeed, the 
explicit will of the king (as vro said, Cha|^ VIL Sec. i), 
but not every will of the king ought to be law ; but this 
cannot be said of thj auU of a sufficiently numerous coundL. 
For since the council itself, as we have just shc^wii, needs 
no counsellors, its every explicit will ought to be law. And 
hence we conclude, tliat the domiuiou oi/iitenvd upon a 
large enough enundi is absolute, or aj>pri>a<‘liei» nearest to 
the aosulute. For if there be any absolute (lominioi* it is, 
in fact, that which is held by an entire multitude. 

4, Yet in so far as tliis aristocratic domiuioa never (as 
Has just bam shown) reverts to the multitude, and there is 
under it no cousidtation with the multitude, but, without 
qualification, every will of the council is law% it must be 
coiMiidered as quite absolute, and therefore its foundations 
ought to rest only on the will and judgment of the said 
council, and not on the wau'kfuluess of the multitud^- 
sinc<) the latter is excluded from giving its advice or its 
vote. Iho reason, then, why in proi tice ari.stoel^^ey is not 
absolute, is tliat the multitude is a cause of fCar to the 
rulers^ and therefore succeeds in re^Jwimiig for itself some 
literty, 'which it asserts and holds as its own, if not by an 
express Jaw, yet on a tacit understanding. •» 

5. ,ig||’'tlius it is , manifest this kind of dominion 

win Wm the iK'st jx>ssiblo condition, if its instiitetions nm 
such that it most^nearly approaches the* al>so]ute;:'-that is, 
that the multitude is as little as jHissible a cause of fear, 
and retains no liberty, but such as must necessarily be as- 
eigued it by the law of the domiuiou itself, aa^d is therefore 
not sq much a right of the multitude as of tjae whole 
dominion, asserted and maintained by the aristocrats only 
as their own. For thus practice agrees beat with theoiy, 
as appears from the last section, and is also self-evident. 
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For -we caimot imbt that the domiMon rests the less ifi&k 
the patrivia&s, the more ri^ts the oomiaoBS assert tor 
themselres^Bcich as those which the oormratioxis of artisans 
in Lower Germany, commonly oaUea Guilds, generally 
possess. 

6. But the commons need not apprehend any dan^^ of 
a hatefeil slavery from this form of dominion, merely be- 
cause it is coiiferr^ on the council absolutely. For the will 
of so large a council cannot be so much determined by lust 
as by reason 511 because men are drawn asunder by^ evil 
passion, and cannot t)e guided, as it were, by one mind, 
except so far as they desire things hone arable, or that have 
at least an honourable appearance. 

7. In determining, ihen, the foundations of an aristo- 
cracy, it is a,bove all io 1 h.» observed, that they should rest 
on the sf)le will and power of the supreme eouncil. so that 
it may lx? as independ<‘nt as possiblp, and Ik) iu no danger 
from the nmititnde. In order to determine these founda- 
tions, wlti<;h are to rest, I say, upon the solo will and f»owor 
of the counoiJ, let us see wdiat foundations of j>eace are 
pecAiliar to monarchy, and unsuib^d to tin's form of do- 
minion. For if we substitute for these equivalent founda- 

Unions fit for an aristocracy, and leave the rest, as thoy>aTe ' 
already laid, we shall have reimned without doubt ercrr 
jruuse of seditious ; or, at ]c»ast, this kind of dominion w ill 
}>e no less safe than the raonart'hicral, but, on the contrary, 
so much tlie more so^aiid of so much bettor a condition, a«5, 
without danger to pewo and 1 liberty, it ap7>roaches nearc^r 
than numarchy to the ^jibscdute (Sees. 8, 6). For the greater 
the right of the stipremc authority, the more the form of 
dominion agvt^es with the dictate of reason (Chap. IH, 
Sec. 5’), and, therefore, fhe fitter ii^is to maintain peace 
and lil)ert,y. Let us run through, therefore, the points we 
stated jntour sixth chapter, beginning with the ninth sec- 
tion, that we may reject what i« unfit for this Mnd of 
dominion, and eeo what agrees with it, , 

8. That it is necessary, in the first place, to found and 
fortify one or more cities, no one can doubt. But tl^it city 

is above all to be fortified, which is the head of the whofe 
•> 

^ Outfit not this to fos to Chsp, UL Bee* C ? 
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dcmimioii, ajod also tihoBe that are m its frontiers. 
timt wjbich is the head of the whole dosnaxdon, and has the 
Bt^me right, ought to be more power^ the rest. 
But under this ki^ of domhiiou it is q^oite utmecessarj to 
divide ail the inhabitants into clans. 

9, As for the milLtary, since under tbts disunion equality 
is not to b^ looked for among aU, but between tl^ patxi* 
dans only, and, in particular, the power bf the patneians is 
greater ikm that of the commons, it is certain that it 
makessao difference to the laws or fundamental principles 
of this dominion, that the military be formed of others 
besides subjects.^ But it is of the hrst importance that no 
one be admitted into the numl>er of the patricians, that has 
not a proper knowledge of the art of war. But for the 
subjects to bo excluded, as some would have it, from rnili* 
tary mrviite, is surely folly. For besides that the military 
pay given to subjects remains within the realm, whereas, 
on the contrary, what is jiaid to a foreign soldiery is alto- 
gether lost, the greatest strength of the dominion is also ^ 
thereby weakened. For it is certain that those fight with 
peculi^ valour who fight for altar and hearth. "Whence, 
also, it is manifest that those arc no less wrong, who lay 
dowy that military comnifuiders, tribunes, eentimons, etc.^ 
should be cliosen from among the i)atricians only. For^ 
with what courage will those soldiers fight who ar<‘ deprived ^ * 
of all hoi>e of gaining glory and advancement V But, on ihS^ 
other hand, to establish a law*forbidding the patricians to 
hire foreign soldiers when circumstances require whether 
to defend themselves, and suj>pres8 seditions, or for any 
other reason, besides being inconsiddtate, would also be re- 
pugnant to supreme right of the p^triciaqs, concerning 
which see Sees. 3, 4, ^ of this chapter. But the general of 
a single army, or of the entire mllitaj^, is to be chosen 
but in time of war, and among the patneians and is 
to hold the comm^d for a year at most, without power of 
being continued therein, or afterwards reappointed. For 
this law, necessary as it is under a monarchy, is so above 
all under this kind of dominion. For although it is much 
easier/ as we have said above, to transfer doxninion 


^ Of. Chap. VX, Sec. 10. 



from OM man to another than from a free ootmdl to' one 
mm I'yet it does often happen, that patrimans axe snhdtiod 
hr their otsjp gexuerals, and th^ to tne mnch greater ham 
of the commonwcaJth. Pot 'firhen a monarch is removed, 
it is hut a change of tyrant, not of titie form of doimiiiion ; 
hut, under an arisWraoy^ this cannot happen, without an 
upspttij^ of the form of dominifm, and a slaughter of thse 
great/est mcu. Of which thing Rome has offer^ t}«? most 
moumfnl examples. But our reason for saving that,nttder 
a monarchy, llie militia should serve without my, is here 
inapplicahlo. Por since th<^ subjects are exelud<^ from 
giving their advice or votes, they arc to he nHikoned as 
foreigners, and arc, fhertifore, to he hirtsl for scirvice on no 
worse terms tiiau foreigners. Aial t]ier»:^i» in this case Uo 
danger of their being distinguished ahove the rest hy the 
2 >atriciauB: nay, further, to avoid the juirtial judgment 
which everyone is apt io form of his own <*xj»ioIts, it is 
wiser tor the 2 >alricha)s to asslgu a fixed payment to the 
soldiers for iheir service. 

1l>. Purthenuorc, for this Hamo n^ason, that all hut the 
I>atricians nrr foreigners, it cnniiot Ik^ without dang^jr to 
the whole dtmiinion, that the lands and houscK and the 
igviiole soil should remain public propei'iy, and lx* let to, the 
mhahitants at a yearly rent. For the subjects having no 
yjart in the dominion would easily, in had times, all forsake 
their cities, if they ct'uld carry wht're tiny jdeased what 
goods they j^ossoss. And, tliereforc, Linds and farms are 
not to Im* ret, hut sold to the subjects, yet on condition that 
they pay evejy year an aliquot jjart. of the year’s produce, 
etc., as is done in Holland. 

li. These points iionsidered, I } proceed to the foundations 
on which the supreme c;ouncnl should rest and he esta- 
hlislied. Wo have shown (Sec. 2) that, in a nwxlerato-Bisped 
dominion, this coun<al ought to have ahput five thousand 
members. And so we must look for moans of preventing 
the dominion from gradually getting into fewer W>ds, and 
of insuring, on the contrary, that the numlxT of memhel*B 
incroased in proportion to the growth of the doigcrimon 
itself ; and, next, that between the patricians, equality be 
as far as possible maintained ; and, further, that tne:^e may 
be fil}»eed and expedition in their eotmsels, and that they ' 
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tend to tiie general good ; and, lastly, tliat t}ie power of tlie , 
^atricstantf or cotuicil exceed the power of the imiltitude, yet 
bo that the multitude suffer no harm thereby- 

12- But Je^ousy causes a great difficulty in maiutainmg 
our first point. For men are, as we have said, by nature 
enemies, so that however they be associated, and l)Ound 
together bjr law/j, they still retain their nature. And hence 
I think it is, tJiat democracies change iiit<r aristocracies, and 
these at length into monarchies. For T am fully jwrsuaded 
that most aristoemcies were formerly democracies. For 
when a given multitude, iu search of fresh territorres, has 
found and cultivate<\them, it retains, as a whole, its equal 
right of dominion, be<*ause no man gives dcuninion to 
, anotlier sponianeously, ♦But although every one of them 
tliinVs it fair, that he should Imve the sa-UK^ right, against 
another that that other has against him, ht^ yet 4»hinks it 
unfair, that the foreigners that join them siiould have equal 
right in the (lomirhon with <them selves, who sought it by 
their own toil, and wou it at the price of their own blood. 
And this nv>t even the. foreigners themselves deny, for, of 
course, they uiigmte thither, not to hold dominion, but for 
the benefit of tlieir own private business, and are quite 
satisfied if they are but allowed the liberty of trausactiug |u 
that business in safety, Bui meanwhile the multitude is^ 
atigmeuted by the intlux of foreigners, who gradually ac- 
quire the Tiatioual manners, until at last they are distin- * 
guisbed by no other diff<‘rencc than tliat of incapacity to 
get. office ; and while their nuinlier daily inereasos, that of 
the citijfcons, on the contrary, is by many causes diminiabed. 
For families often die out, and some />ersous are disquali- 
fied for {their crim<^R, and a great mjgtny driven by 
domestic poverty to neglect affairs of state, and meanwhile 
the more pow(»rful aim at notbfiig else, but to , govern 
alone ; and thus the dominion is gradually limited Jo a few, 
aaid at length by faction to one. And here we might add 
other eaufees that destroy dominions of this sort; but as 
they are well known, I pass them by, and proceed now to 
smte the, laws by which this dommion, of which we are 
treatm^ ought to be mamtained. 

18, The primaay law of this dominion ought to be that 
which determines the proportionate numbers of patricians 
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axtd multitude. For a protx^on (See. 1) ought to he 
maimtamed between the multitude ahd the patriei^« eo 
that -with *the increase of the former the number of the 
latfcmr shotUd be ' raised. And this proportion (in ftccord- 
ance with our remarks in the second section) ought to be 
about fifty to ‘one* that is, the inequality between the 
members of each should never be greater.^ For (Sec. I) 
without destroying the form of dominion, the number of 
patricians may be greater than the number of the multi- 
titude. But there is no dai^er except in the smallness 
of their number. But how it is to Ihj provided that this 
law be kept unbroken, I will presonyy sliow in its own 
place. 

14. Patricians, in some places, are chosen only out of 
particular lamilieH. But it is ruinous to lay this down 
expressly »by law. For not to mention that, families often 
die out, and that* the oth«T families can never l)e excluded 
without disgrace, it is also repugnant to the form of this 
dominion, that the dignity of patrician should be hereditary 
(Sec, 1). But on this system a dominion seems rather a 
democracy, such as we have described in 8ec. 12, that is in 
the hands of very few citizens. Bui, on the other hand, 
to j)rovide eiguinst tht^ patricians choosing their own sons 
and kiiisinen, and there] >y against tlie right of dominion 
remaining in jiarticular families, is impossible, and indeed 
‘absurd, as I shall show (Sec, 39). But provided that 
iiiey hold that right by i>o express law, ami that the 
rest (I ir: -an, such as are bom witlmi the domiidon, and 
use the vulgar tongue, and have not a foreign wife, and 
are not infamous, noi servants, nor earning their living by 
any servile trade, among which are to l>e reckoned those of 
a wine-merchant, or brewer) are not excluded, the form of 
the dominion will, notwithstanding, be retained, and it will 
be pi»8isibL} to maintain the proportion between the patri* 
dans aiid the multitude. 

16. But if it be further by law api)oijited that? no you^ 
men be chosen, it will never happen that a few families 
hold the right of government in their hands. And, thez^- 
fore, be it by law appointed, that no man that Itos not 
reached his tliirtieth year be put on the list of candidates. 
^6, Thirdly, it is next to be ordained, that aQ the 
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patrkdaiijs must be assembled alh. certain fixed times in a 
particular part, of the citj, and that whoever does not 
^ attend the coxmcil, unless he be hindered bv illiu^s or some 
jmbiie business, shall be finnU some rjonsi&erable amount. 
For, were it otherwise, most of th<uu would neglect the 
public, for tile sake of their own ])rivat€* affairs. 

17. Let this couiu*irs functions be to pass aiid^repeal 
laws, and to tlToose their }>atrimn colleagues, and all the 
ministers of the dominion. For he, that has supreme 
right, a| we havi^ dnoided that this coiuicil has, cannot give 
to anyone authority to ]>aHs and ro]>oal laws, without at the 
same time abdicatiy^ his owm right, an<l transferring it 
to him, to whom ]i<‘ gives that j^owor. For he, that has 
but for one day only authority to pass and repeal laws* is 
abli* to change the eiftire form of the dctniinitm. But one 
n. % without foriVitiiig one’s supreme rig]\t, teTnporarily 
entrust to idhers tlu* daily bustness of dominion to be {id- 
ministered according to the, established Jaws. Fu.'thor- 
more, if th(' niinisfors of dominiim wore chosen by any 
othei but this <‘omi('i], tJien its members vould be more 
pro]A*rly called wards tlian patricians. 

18. Hence some are uccpstomod to (*r**ate for theciaincil 


a ruler or ]>riTice, either for life, Jis Yenotians. or for a 
timc.'as the (ileijoese; but. vet witli such great pnM'iuit ions, 
as make it clear enough, that it i.s not done uitJioul great 
risk. And assuredly we (iiuiiot doubt but th;it the do- 
minion thereby a])proaelies the^miararchical form, and as 
far as w^* cfin 4'on jecture from their histobies, it w.is done 
* for no other reas<»n, than that before the institution of 
fl^lvst' councils they had lived under '{i ruler, or doge, as 
a|inder a king. And so tlie ereatiim of a ruler is^, neec'ssary 
^^requisite indeed for the parlituilar nation, but not for the 
aristCKTatic dominion t-onsiderod initself. * 

19. But* inusminh as the supreme authority pf this 
dominion rests witlf this couiieil as a wliole, not with every 
individual member of it (for otiierwisu it would be but ■ 
the gathering of aa undistMjdined mob), it is, itcrefore, 
ne sessary that all the patricians be so bound by the law^s 
us to fo*i*iu, as it were, one body governed by one mind. 
But tho laws 1^ themselves alone are weadc and easily 
I broken, when their vindicators are the very persons who 
I ' AA 
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ai*e aWF to cransgress lliem, and the only ones who are to 
take warning hy the punishment, and must punish thmr 
colleagues in order hy fear of the same punishment to 
restrain Iheir own dt^sire: for all this involves a great ah- 
surdity. And, thorofor{\ means must he sought to preserve 
order In this sapre!fne eouneil 'ind keep u3i)>rok<'n the cmisii- 
tutiou of the dominion, so 1 it yet the greatt*st ]x>ssi|de 
equality may exist hehveen j 4tri*‘iaiis. ^ 

20- lUit siji»'<\ from a singli* ruler or j>rinee. able also lo 
vote in the dehates, tiioro must nt'eessariiy anse^a g?*eat 
ine({uality. es]M.‘eially on aeeounl the jxuver, whj h must 
of nceessity tx? granted liijn, in ord»T io t‘nuh)e him to 
discharge his duly in sulety; therefoiw if wo emisider the* 
whole matter ariglit, nothing ea i l>e di^vistxl more useful 
to th<' gent*ral A\eh‘;tre than thr instilulitm of another 
couiK'il of ('ortaiii patrieiaus subordinate to the snpveme 
eouneiJ, wlu»S(^ only duty should Ih* to seo that the (xmsti- 
tutiou, as far as it < onc(‘rns tlie eouiaals and ministers of 
the don union, be k«‘pt unbroken, and ul)<» should, tlmrefore. 
have authority to sumiuou to pnlginent. iueon/ormity 
with estahlislied law, to <*ondenui au\ delinquent who, as a 
iniiiihtor ot the doiuinion, lias Tr<tn,sgressod tin* laws eoii- 
ceniing his oilier. And these j>ar.ri< Jrnis w*- shall hereafter 
call syudies. 

21. And tliev are to hi' . tjosm for life. For. uero they 
to he ehosen lor a iiiei*, so that they slioiild n,fierward> he 
eligible for other oilieeN ui the dominion, we slmnld tall 
into tin' very ahsurdi1.\ whieh we Jia^e pist pointed out in 
the nineteejith six-tioii. But It'si ihev should become quite 
haughty ]>y vi’ry long rule, none art' to h* fleeted io thi'o 
olfi('e,]>ut i hoxso wlu> ha ve reached thei r sixliidli year or morQ 
and have disehargtxl th«* duties of senator, ttf which IV'Vuvv 

22. Of tliest', too, xte shall t'a^ily th'terjiiine the nmnlier, 
consider lliat iht'st' synditjs stand to tlie patrieiaiifii in 

‘ine same relation as the wladi'- body of 3>al.rieja-nH togetlier 
does to tin* multitude, which they <*anuot govern, if they 
are fewer than a ])rt>per number. Axid, ibi'refore, the 
number of Die syndiis should he to tJiat of 3»alricians its 
their numher ivS to that of the multitude, tliat is^Scc. 13), 
agi one to fifty. 

23. Moreover, that tliis council may discharge its func* 
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in security, some p{>rt3on of the soldiery must be 
assif^ned to it, and be subject to its orders. 

24. Tlie syndics and other jninistei's stature to have 

no salary, bnt sncli enioluuAintb. that they cannot malad- 
tninster affairs of statt* witliout irreat loss to themselves. 
For n'e caiiii(-t donbl that it is fair, that Ihe ministers of 
this kind of^di»nunion should bo awar<l<*<l a rocom|^se 
thoir time, since the eommons are tM' liiajority in this 
doiniuiou, and tin* patricians }< ' ^*»tor lboir saft‘ty, while 
they t-^omselres have no Ironbio with affairs of sinte, Imt 
nnh with their own ones. Bitt since, on thd other 

r lid, no man 4) defends am>ther^8 

cause, save in so ■‘‘ar as lie tljoreby hoju^s to establish 
own interest, thinjus innM. vS nee»-ssi1y, he so ordiTcd that 
the niiuislers, wdio liate charire of affairs of stat-e, should 
most pursue tlieir own intere.^t, when they are most watch- 
ful for th<* tf(‘neral ;^^ood. 

25, To tlie syndics then, whose duty, as wt said, i"^ is to 
. '*»t that the <M>n‘>jtitution is ke]»t unhroktuu the following 
omolunienth are 1o Im* aw^arded : namely, that every house- 
holder tliat inhabits any ]>liu*e in tlie dorninjon, he hound 
to }»ay everv year a coin of small valui*. say a ijuarter of 
an onix'e of silve' t<» the syndics, tliat tijus iliey may 
kieov the ninuliej uF iiihahitants, and so ol>s4n*ve w’ha-t 
pvo]»ortion of ihen the piitri<*ians eonslitute; and lle^j^. 
tliat otm’v nt‘W' ]»atri<-ia.ii ou his ehn-tion must ]»ay the 
syndics some lar<r(‘ sum, for iiifitainv, twciii y or tw-^aity-five 
pauids ol silver. JMoriiover, that money, in t^liieh the 
aimOTit pat-rii'ians mean those wdio }iavt‘ failed to attend 
the nieetinjT of the eonocil) are eoiiueiune<h is also to Ive 
award dl Jo the symlhs; and a p.irt, too, of tjie ^-oods of* 
dofaultiiif^ minister, s, ^ho arc hound to abide tJaar judg- 
ment,, and w'ho are tinetl a n‘rt.aiii sum of money, or have 
lli<‘ir goods coijfiscat 1, sliould la* diwoted to them, not to 
ail iudt‘(Mi, hut (o those only who sit daily, and w'hose duty 
it is to smmiion tlie tvuiicil of syndics, eouconiing whom’ 
SCO Sec. 28. lint, in order tluit the council of symlicsmay 
always he maintained at its full imnilaT, before all other 
businef^l^ in th<* Ksn]avnie council, when it is assembled -e.r 
the usual impiiry is to U; made al)ont*this. 'Which, 
if the syndics negh»<*,t, let it then devolve uj>ou the presi- 
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dent, of the senate (’ooiieeming which wo shall soon' have 
occasion to speak), to admonish the supreme council on 
this head, to deiifand of the j>resideiit of the sjndics'the 
reasojx of his silenee, and to knjiuiro what is the supreme 
councirs oj>iiiion in the iuatt.er. But if the president of 
thc*^ senate is lik<fwia€! sih'iit, let the case be taken up by the 
• presidopt of the supreme court of justice, <,jr^ if ho too is 
silent l»y some other patrician, and let- him demand an 
explanation of their silence^ fr<mi th<‘ presid<3nts of the 
senate and tlu' court of justiee, as well as from thci.j>Tesj- 
dent of the syndics. Lastly, that that law, whereby >«>UJag 
men are excluded, may likewis4* l)e ^‘trictly observed, it 
is to be appointed that all wlio have rea<*he<l the llrrtietli 
year of ihoir age, and who are net by express law excluded, 
are to hare their names inscribed eu a bst, in [)resen(*o of 
the syndi<‘s, and to rt‘ceive from Ihcm, at a hxtMl price, 
some sign of the honour conferred on them, namely, that 
they ma\ be allowed io wear a pariicul.ir oruaineut only 
jjcrmitted to them, to dlstingnisli them aud make them to 
l»e had in honour by the rest ; and, at tlu^ same time, ]»e it 
ordained, that in elections none may nominat<* a.s patrician 
anyont' wliose nann* is not inscribed on tJn‘ g<‘neraJ list., 
and tliat under a heaxy ]»enalty. Amb fu:ther. let noouo 
be allowed to ndhse the buj*den of a duty or ollit‘e, wliich 
he is choM'n to bo<ir. Lastly, that all the abstdntejy funda- 
mental laws of tlui dominion mu;> be everlasting, it must 
bo ordainod tlial if an\oiie;n »he Mijuvine conm.dl raise a 
question ii-bont any fundamental law, as of prolougmg the 
command of any gciit'ral an army, or of diminishing the 
number of pat rii Ians, or tlj»‘ bke. In is guilty of troason, 
and not only is lie bo coinlemn^ d It » death, and Jiis goods 
confiscated, tmt sitjn his jamishintmt is to remain 

visibltj iir ]>ubliv' for an eternal memorial of t he invent. But 
for the nmfuining of the otht*r general rights of the do 
minion, it is enough, if it bo only ordained, that no law 
•can bi‘ re}>e,al<*<l n(tr now^ Inw^ passed, unless first the college 
of studies, and Ihen three-fourths or four- fifths of the 
SU]»renic <'Ouncil agro‘e ther*;h». 

26. Lettlui right, also of summoning the supreme council 
and }>ropositjgihe matters to bedei’ided in it, rest with the 
syndics, and let them likewise bo given the first pla<5e in 
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the councOt but without the right to vote. But before they 
take their seats, thej^ must swear by the safety of that 
supremo cotmcil and by the public libejrty, Ijiat they will 
strive with the utmost stl^al to preserve unbroken the 
ancient laws, and to consult the general good. After which 
let them through their secretary op^n tn oVder the subjects 
of discussiop^ • * 

2?. But that all the fwitricians may llhvo equal authority 
in making dec.rcos and electing th(* ministers of the do- 
miuioii, and that s]>eei] and ex]^edition in all matters may 
be i»ossible, the order obft(Tved by the Vtmetians is alto- 
getht*r to be a]>]>r(^ved, for they appoint by lot a certain 
number of the council to name the ministers, and when 
tht'se liave iiaTiied in oifler the candidates for office, every 
patrician signifies by ballot his o}dnion, approYing or re- 
jecting the ciindiduh' in nest so that it is not after- 
wards known, wJio votiKlan ilvis or that sensi'. Whereby 
it is contrived, not only that Ihe authority of all tlie patri- 
cians in the decjsion is etjtial, and tliat business is f|nickly 
deBi)atchc(i, but also, that ev<irvone has absolute liberty 
(which is of the first- necessity in eouncils) to give his 
opiiii()« with«>ut d;jng(‘r of nn|»<>]>ulari1y. 

"^8. Bui in the coun' ils of syndics and the other councils, 
the same <»rder is iu be observed, that •\oting is to W by ^ 
ballot. But the right of coir.fikinir the council of Hyndtjaf® 
and of pro}»osiug the mutters to be dccidiul iji the same 
ought to bidong to th<*ir prcsifleiit, wlio is to sit eviTv day 
with Ion or more other syinlie,s, to hear the comflaiuts and 
secret acxmsiitions of the comnioiis^igaiust tiie niiuish*rs, 
and to look after th(^ acMuisers, if eir(*urns1ances require, and 
to summon the suprtune council even bel\>re ihe ajqiointod! 
lime, if any of them^ judge that there is danger in the 
delay. Now this }>rcsident and tmme who meiT with him 
every day are to ^*c iip|xfinted by the supreme c(*mcil and 
out of tlu' number of syndics, not indo(‘d fbr life, but for 
six months, and they must not have their term reneweA 
but aftt*r thi‘ of thre^^ or four years. And these, as 
Wt‘ said above, ari* to be awarded the goods that are confis- 
cated and the poenniarv fines, or some part of thorn. The 
renxaining {>oints wliioh concern the syndics we will men- 
tion in their projier ]>la(;es. 
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29. The second council, which is siihortliniate to the 
supremo one, we will call the senate, and let its duty he to 
transact j>uMic hnsiucKs, for in8i.aiu.*e. to piihlish the laws 
of the dominion, to <ird»‘r f\\4 fortili<*att»>jis of the cities 
accordin.i; to law, to confer imlitar^M'oniiuirtsionK, toimjwse 
taxes on the subjects iuidapi>lv tin? stinie, to an sw’er foreign 

• einhassi>s. and decide where enii ‘assies are to he sent. But 
l(d the actual ap]K)Uitin(‘nt. of anihiisbadors U* the dixty of 
the su 3 )renie eoniK'il. For it is f>f tlie gnsilest c<ms(jquence 
to see that no [»atl'ieiau l»e calhsl to auv ofii<*e iii thu domi- 
nion but by the supn‘mo coinual ilardf, i(‘st tlie jiatricians 
themselves sliould tn to curry favour witli the senate. 
Secondly, all matterb are to be refernul to the supreme 
council, which in any way alter thd existing state of things, 
a« the deciding on jieaeo and w'ar, ^\nK‘rTdbre, that tho 
senalt/e (lt‘t‘rt'es <\>iiccniing peac^i* and %var mtiy be valid, 
they must be continued i»y the su])rt‘me (‘ounciL And 
thorefort) T slamld say, that it beioiiged to Tj)e sxipreine 
council only, not to the s<*nate, to im}M‘S(^new taxes. 

30. In deteriuiniug th(» number of senators tbese points 
arc to be taken into consideraiion : lirsi, that all the 
patneians should hav(* an e^jual hoj»e of gaining senatorial 
rank; secondly, lluit notwithstanding the same senators, 
whose tinn* (for which the} w^ere elected) is elapsed, may 
t‘e cfuitinued after a. short inteival, that so tlie dominion 
may always governed bv skilied and cxperienctHi men; 
and lastly, that among the "senators. many may be found 
illustrious* for wisdom ,i,nd virtue. But to Necure all these 
comlitions, there cati Ik* nr. otluT means devised, than that 
4|j^jjfcould be hy law appointed, that, no one wdio has not 
rea<.‘hed his Rftieth year, be received into the n»unl>er of 
senators, and tliat four hundred, tl)%t is about a twelfth 
part of the patricians, bo ap]M>iuted for a year, and that' 
twp year., after that ye.ar has elaj^sed, lie* same 1 k 3 capable 
of i'e-a 3 »]K>intmcut. For in this manner about a twelfth 
part of the [>atri<'ian8 will be constantly engaged in the 
duty of senator, with only short inteiwening jieriods ; *and 
this number surely, togetlxT with tiiat. made up }yy the 
syndics, will bp little l<‘Sb t.}^n the numlx^r of patricians 
that have attained their fiftieth year. And so all the 
patricians will always have a great hoxKJ of gaming the rank 
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of senator or sjnodio, and yet notwitbstanding, tlie same 
patrician^, at only short intervals, will always hold sena- 
torial rank, anrl fac*<‘or<ling what we said, Sec. 2) there 
wiU^tKiTer l)e w^anting in the Senate distiiignish^d men, ex- 
celling in counsel and skill. And because this law cannot 
bt! brok^jn without, exeiting great jeahmsy^on the paz'l. of 
many patririai^.'?, it needs no other safeguard for its con- 
stant validity, tJj an Ujat evi*ry ]>atriciai]^ wdio has reached 
the age we meutioiu'd, sh(»uld oiler t.lu‘ proof thereof to the 
syndic^ w'hn shall j)iit his nimn‘ on the list of candidates 
for the senatorial dnii^'s, and read the inimt' befm'o the 
supreme council, so hat. he may occupy, wilh the rest, of 
the same rank, a pla.<'<* set aj^art in tihis suju'euie council 
for lus fellows, next totlw^ i)la,ce of tin; senators. 

31. The exuoiuii)(‘nts ol ih*- st-naiors should be of .such a 
kind, tliat their jirotit is*givat»u' from ]>v‘ace than from 
ivar. And therefon* let tln*re be aw’arded to them a hun- 
drt^th or a fifti<*th ]>art of tlie mer(*handise exported 
abrentd from the doiiiiniou, or bnjiortiidinto it from abroixd. 
For we cann<»t doubt, that by this moans they wdll, as far 
as they ean, J>reser^e poaeo, and never desire to protract 
W’ar, And from thisiiuty not even the senators themselves, 
i{‘ any <»£ tli<*ni are iTuT('h.intb, ought to be exempt. ; for such 
an immunity cannot be granted without great risk to trade, 
as I tliiuk im one is ignorant. I^ay, on the contrary, it 
must be by law oj'daiiied, that no «enat(»r or ex- sen at of 
Viiiiy fill any military and further, tliat no oiu‘ may 

be declared general t»r ]irietor, w liidi oriictTs* w^o said 
(Bee. 9) wer<* to be only a 2 »point.ed in time of war, whose 
father or grandfat.her is a senator, oT*^lias held tJie dignity 
of s^ma^r within two years. 'Wliieh law's wees^nnot doubt, 
that the patricians vuijside the senate wdll defeml with all 
their mi^t ; and s<* it. will be tin* case, that tho senators 
will always have ^in»re |)rolii from ]H.*a<*e than fijjjm w'ar, 
and wiD, tlnwefori*, never advise Avar, exeej>t the utmost 
need of the dominion e(>in]»ols them. Buf. it in ay be ob-- 
jected to us, tliat on this systtnii, if, tliat is, syndics and 
senators .are to lie alloAved so givat jirolits, an aristocracy 
will W as burdensome to the subjects as any monarchy. 
But not to mention tluit royal coui*ts roquirt^ hirger ex|>ei)- 
diture, and are yet not provided in order to secure peace. 
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and that jwjaco can never l>e bought too dear ; it is to be 
added, first, that a.11 that under a monarchy ia conferred on 
one or a w, is hero CA>uferred upon very many. Next 
Icings and 'Ihoir ministers do not boar the burdtm of^^th© 
dominion with the subjects, )>ut under tliis form of domi- 
nion it is just* the reverse; for the patricians, who are 
al way chosen from the rich, In^ar the largest share of the 
weigiit vi iht* corAinonwiialth. Tiastly, the but*dous of a 
monarchy sju’ing not. so much f7*oiu its Iving’s ('xpenditare, 
as from its secret j)oli<;y- For those burdens of a dominion, 
tliat are imposed on the tati/tms in order to secure yxjJU’t* 
and li]>erty, great though the\ Iks are yet sup]»erttM} and 
lightem'd hv the usefalnt*Hs of }^»cae<‘. What, nation over 
had to pay so many and vSt» Jieavy ^axt‘S as the Dutch V Yet 
it not only has not la'cn t*xha.uHl(Ml, l»nl, on the contrary, 
has been so iiiiLjJity by its ^^c.l]^u that all envied its good 
fortune. It tlierefore the burdens of a monarchy weroiin- 
]»osed for the sake of j»eacc, tliey would in^t oppress th© 
citizens; but, lis 1 lia\e it isfnun tlic secret jsdicy of 
that sort of (loiniuion, that the su]>jects faint under their 
lord; that is, the virtue of kings counts for move 

in time of war Uniu in tiujo of peace, and becans*‘ they, who 
wxmld r('ign by tliem selves, taught abort' all to try and have 
their subjects poor; not tt» luenfhni other things, which 
that uiosT jirudeiit Duldinian Y. Ifd formerly vemaTlced, 
lliecause tlicy do not conceni my design, whicji is only to 
describe the b(‘ht state^of ev» ry kind domiiuon. 

32. Of the s\nidics ch< sen by th«* supreme council, some 
should sit in the s<*Tiate, rmt without tin* right of voting, 
so that they mav s<A' wlietiier the lawh conconiing that 
asH^bly be duly observed, and may have the supreme 
eoiiBeii convoked, wlien anythiuir is t.o be refeirod to it 
from th*M'\*nat.e. For the sn]>reiiie right of convoking this 
Council, iud ]n'oj»<)si3ig to it subjects of discussion, is, as w© 
have already said, with the s^ui(lies. But before tli£‘ votes 
•of the (tontoTn]>oj’arios (»f the seJiators be taken, the pre- 

' “This V. H. is. Pioferdc la CWrt (ItiJS-Sf)) an ert iiient publicist, 
who wrote undc-r the iinluih 1). C. {T)e Ja Court), V. It. (Van ddji Hov<t, 
th« Duu-li wjuivaknt). lie was a|rjend of John de Witt, and opposed 
to the party of ifie Stal holders/’ — Pollock’s Life ana Phiksa^y of 
Sptnojfttf towards end of Chap. X. 
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sident of the aenate for the time being shall explain the 
state of affau's, and what the senate’s own opinion ia on the 
matter in question, and why ; after whic-t the^otes shall 
be collecied in the accustomefl order. 

33. The entire senate ought not to meet every day, but, 
like all great eouneils, at a oertaui fixefl tiAie. But as in 
the mean tipv‘ the business of the dominion nibust be 
executed, it is, therefore, necessary that*some part of the 
senators be cljosen, wlio, on the disinissal of the senate, 
sliail sw])]>lv it..s place, and wliose duty it shall be to summon 
the senate itself, need is ; to execute its orders about 
affairs of stale ; l-o ^rt*ad letters written to the senate and 
supivnio ennucil ; and, lastly, to consult, about the matters 
to be pro])ost‘(l in the si^iate. But that all thebe points, 
and the order of this assembly, as a whole, ina\ be more 
easily conceiv<d, 1 will doMribe the whole matb^r more 
jevcisely, 

34. Tbi‘ s(‘nators who, as w*' lia^e said already, are to be 
eh(».sen for a y(‘ar, ar^‘ to bf* divid<*d into four oi* six series, 
of wliich let tije tirst. liave the first st.'al in the S4*nate for 
the first thn i* or tw() months in the yoar; and at the ex- 
piration of til is time, let tlit' s<"<‘ond series take the place of 
the first, and so on, obs(*rviug their turns, so that tiutt 
series which was first in tin* first months mny bt- Iasi in 
the second ]‘(*riod. Fnrllumnore, tlicr»Mire lo 1 h* ji])pointe^jL 

many prcsid<*uts as t.here are vv^’ics, ami the same 
iiumlH-r of vit‘c-[)r<‘sidcuts to' fill their ])la<'(‘s when ro- 
qiiireil - that is, iwo an* to be chost*u ont of »w^ry series, 
oi»<‘ to be ils prt'sident, tbt» other its^vico-juvsident. And 
ic't the 2>resideut. <»i‘ iln* first series pn'Side in the scniato 
also, for«1h.‘ first inouthb; or, in Jus absence, riot his vice- 
]>resideut fill his ])lac(*< and so on^fWitli tlie rest., observing 
the sam<^ Oi*der as alK>ve. oat id* the fii^t series, 

8(»me aro to be c]KJi;eii by rote or lot to fill the ]»la«e of the 
sejiato, when it is dismissed, in i*onjum‘tion with the 2 >rosi- 
dent and vice-}>resident of the same series; and that, for the 
satne space of tinn*. as the said series oecu 2 »ies the first 2 )laee 
in the ^senate ; and thus, when tliat. time is past, as many 
are agaji to be oliosen out of the second series, by vote or 
lot, to fill, in conjunction with their president and vice- 
president, the 2 )laoc of the first series, and supply the lack 
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of a senate ; and so on with the rest. And there is no need 
that the election of these men — I mean those that I have 
said are to4)e ehj;)sen for i^eriods of throe or two months* 
hy vote or lot- -should tx.> iifade hy the supreme oonfieiL 
Per the reason which wo gave in the tweuty-JUJith section 
is not lien* uj>f>Jie(n»ks inneh less the reason stat't^d in' the 
seventi^ntli. It suffices, then, that they liC^tjlHeted by the 
senat-e and the syiulics j»resenf a1 its intKdhig. 

il<5. But of thesf ]>ersons we cannot so pr<‘<‘ise]y asot»r- 
tain the number. However, Ihis is (^‘rtain, that tliVy must 
be too numerous to Ik* eji^ly susi‘<‘])Uble of corruption. 
For though tluy can by themselves do,<.(‘ruuiie nolhiiuir con- 
e<'rniu<jf affairs ol state, yot they can delay the senate, or* 
what would ])e wt^rst of all, delu(?e it by putliu*^ forward 
mattei'S oi no iiu])oi*tance, and kee]>iu^^ bai*k thone that are 
of greater — not to lut'iition that, if they wen* t<to tew, the 
absence of oiu* i)r two might d<‘iay public busjuehs. But 
as, on the cuiitnity’, thest* consuls are t\»r tlia.t very reason 
api>ointcd, lu’caiisc* great couuejls cannot devote themsehes 
ov<‘ry day to juiblie business, a retiusly inpst ])e looke<J for 
necessarily li(T<\ «iiid tlimr imnhsjuuey of number be niUAie 
Up for by the shonntMS of their term o£ office. And thus, 
if only thirl ('Oil or so be ('bos<*n f<u* two or three moptfas, 
they vill t<»o many to 1 m* corru]>led in this short 
,^»erjod. And for Ihis cause, also, did J re 4 *onimend that 
thoir successors should by uo iiieaus be ap]»ointed, ♦‘Xcept 
at the very time when Ihej do succeed, and the othei's go 
away. 

di). We have said^ that it is also tJieir duty, wdien any, 
though few, of them ihiiili: it nee<llul, to convoke the senate, 
to put before it the ‘matters to be decided, to dismiss it, and 
to execute irs orders about public bi|sint‘ss. But I will now 
briefly state the order in which ihis ought to Ij# done, i40 
that huriuesH luay jjot ]»e hum ]>ro1raitvd by uselese ques- 
tious. Let, then, the consuls <‘oaisult about the matter to 
' be prox>osed in the H(*uate, and what is reipurtM*! to bo done ; 
and, if tliey are all of one mind about it, then l€*t them 
convoke the senat4\ and, having duly explainetl t^e ques- 
tiem, let tlmn set foidh what tlieir f>pinion is, and, without 
waiting for another s ojunion, collect the votes in thoir 
order. But if the cousiils sui>port more tlmn one opinion, 
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then, m tlio jcnaie. lliafc opinion is first to he stated on the 
question proposed, wliieh was supported by the larger 
number of consuls. And if the same is not a[>in*oved by 
the fhajority of tw^nafe and eoiisule, but thb wa/erers and 
oj) 2 )i)nentB togcth(T are, in a majority, which is to be deter- 
mined by balb^t, as we have already nif>ntioned, then let 
them set foj'th the st‘(*ond opinion, wliich had fewer votes 
than the fotiner among the <*oijsu1s, and* so on witln the 
rest. But. if iiou«* lx* a 2 »]>ro%ed by a m;i jovity of the whole 
Reuate, senate is to Im‘ adjourned lo the nest day, or 
for a short tinn*. that tlj<^ eonsnls nieanwliilo may .«ee, if 
they can find otlwT means, that may give m(>ro satisfactiou. 
But if they do not sa<*<*<‘ed in finding otljer means, or if the 
majority of the senate refi»<es to a];q>roYo such avS they ha^e 
found, then the opinhm of every senator is to he heard; 
and if tho majority of the ‘senate also refiis(‘s to su]>2K)rt 
any of those, then the \otes are to be taken again on every 
opinion, and not only tin* affiriiui.iivo vot;e,s, a^ liitherto.but 
the doubtful and nogati\e are to be count^xl. And if tbe 
affirmative ju'eve nmre numerous than the doubtful or 
negative, then that opinion is to hold good; but, on tho 
cutitrary, to be lost, if the negative }>rovo juon* numerous 
tliu-u the doul)tfuJ or affirmative. But if on every opinion 
Ibtre js a greater number of doubters tJian of vot(Ts for 
and against, tlnm let the eouncil of symiies join th<» senate, 
and T.le with the senators, with only affirmative and nega-*^ 
live vot<*s, om it those that signify a hesitating mind. 
xVud the same ord<*r is to 1 k', observed about ina4t<*rs re- 
ferred b) the senate to the supreme couueil. So much 
for the senalt*. * 

37. As for the court- of justice or bench, it ^aunot rest 
upon the same fouudadons as that wiin*h exists under a 
nnniareh, as deKerii»t*d it in Wfiap, VI. Be<'S. iUid 
following. Fo 'ee. 14) it agrees not with tlie^iunda- 
tions of our }»! if floiuinion, that any a-eeoiint be made 
of fninilkis or ei And there must be a further diffe- 
rence, l>etuuse ges chosen from the patricians only 
might indeed bo Iraiued by the* fear of their jiatrieian 
suee^*asofs, from , nouiicingany unjust judgment iigainst 
any of tho j, and, jierhaps. Would lisPrdly liave the 

courage to puni^, ithcin after t^ir deserts ; but they 
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would, on ilie other hand, dare cverytliing against the 
commons, and dailj carry off the rich among them for a 
prey. I know that the plan of the Gtmoomi is therefore 
approved t}y many, for they*^choos(v their judges not dhong 
the pa.lri<‘ijiiis, but. among foreigners. Bnt this seems to 
me, considering the matter in the abstract, absurdly or* 
dained. that foreigners and not patricians ^should l>o called 
in to interpret tfiic laws. For what are judges but inter-r 
pretevs of the lawsV And! am thei*efore jwTSuaded that 
herein also tlie Oeui>ese have had regard ratlnir to the 
genius of Itieir own race, than to the \c‘ry nature of this 
kind of <b uni ni« )n . We must, thereb ire, 1 »y considering the 
matter m tin* abstract, <levise the means wliich best aerree 
wdtli the form of this govt ‘rum 

88. Ibit as far as regards the number «>f the judges, the 
theory of this emistitul ion r(‘ipiires no ] K‘en liar number ; 
but as iind(‘r moiiar<‘hiciil doinimou, so niid<^r this, it suihecs 
that th(*y lie i(»o numerous to be <*.ornij>te<l by a private 
mail. For their duty is but to ]»ri»vide a.gainstone private 
]»ersoi) doing wrong to another, and therefore to decide dis- 
]Hitef, lictweeii j>rirat<‘ ])ersons. as w^el] ]»ntj'iciauH as com- 
moms, and 1o esiiet ■|»cnajtitis from delinquents, and even 
from patriei.iiis, symlies, and seiia.torb, as far lliey have 
offendt'd ag.iui.st the laws, whereby all are bound. Jiut 
disputes ti'jit uia> arist' Isd-weenL cities that an* subject to 
tJie dominion, are to be decided in tlio .su]>reni(' couuci], 

8ih Furth<*rmove the principh* regulating the time, for 
which Toe judires should be apjiointed, is the sam<‘ in Kdh 
domiui.ins, and also *he principle of a certain part of tiiem 
ri'tiring every yea.i and, lastly, although it is not ne(‘es- 
sary for evi-ry one of them to bo of a different fiimily, yet 
it is neeehsars that two ndated by blood should not sit on 
tlie sainv* beiieh together. And tins last point is to l>e ob- 
served i^bo in the other eomu'ilH, extopt tin* supreme one, in 
whicli it IS enough, if it be only provided by larw that in 
eleMions no man may nominate a relation, nor vote upK)n 
his uuminatiou by anolher, and also that two relations may 
not draw' lots from the uni for the nomination of any 
minisl.tT of the dominion. This, I say, is suffi(;ient in a 
council that is comjiosed of so large a nninl>cr of men, and 
has no sj*ecial profits assigned to it. And so utterly un- 
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hamed will the dominion be in this quarter, that it ia 
absurd to pass a law excluding from the supreme council 
the relations of all the patricians, as we said in the four- 
teeuli*. section. But that it absurd is lnanit*bst. For 
that law could not be instituted bj' the patricians them- 
selvoa, without their thereby all absolutely alj^iicating their 
own right, and therefore not the j>atriciaus themselves but 
the <*ommous vfcAild defend this law, which is < lirecilf con- 
trary t(* what we proved in 5 and 6. Ibit rlial law of 
the dondxiioii, whereby it is ordained that the same unil\.>rm 
j»roportioii l>e maintaim^d between tlie numbers of the 
patricians find the iiuiltitudes clii(‘tly contemjilates this end 
of presen'iug the jjatr?eiatis’ right and power, tijat is, pro- 
vides against their beeomh»g too few to be able to govern 
the multitude, 

10. But the judges are ,to he chosen hy riie su})rt‘me 
council out of the pal ri< ians only, that is tSi' ' "ut of 
the in'tual authors of tJie laws, and the ’*'‘7 

]/ass, as wt n in civil as cniuiual sliail be va, 

tliey were pr<»noiinc<'d in <lne course of justice and witluaiL 
]*ariia1ity ; into which nialter the syiidich shall be by law 
authoriztNl to imjuire, and to judg<‘and det(‘j’!iiim‘ then‘()t‘. 

41 . The judges’ eniolmiumts ouglii to be tin* hame, as 
ive ni^itioned in the twenty-ninth section of tin* sixth 
chapter; nani(‘ly, that tliey receive from the losing j>arty 
U]»ou every judgment wiu<*h tliey ]>ass in ci\jl cases, an 
filujuot ]‘ari. <»f the whole bum stake. RiU us to their 
seiiteucfs in criiiiiiiiil cases, let. th(‘re be here tins dUlVrouce 
4Uih, that the goods wliicli they cimfiscate, ami (‘’very tine 
whereby lesser crimes ar(‘ punished, If^ assigiasl to Ihem- 
stdves oiilv, \ct on this condition, that thc\ iiuy lie’s er 
ronipel an} one to conh'ss by tortun*, and thus, pn^eaution 
enough will bo taken igainst th^il* being uiil’iiiiv to the 
commons, and through h'ar to«> lenieiil tv* the [latricians. 
For besides that thi^four in teiupms^l by inaruv and 
that vinksl under llie specious name of just in*, they are . 
also numerous, and vote, tiot openly, but by ballot, so that 
a man may lie indignant at losing hiscasis t*ut cuii have no 
reason tc^imjmte it to a jiarticular ]tersou. Moreover the 
f<*ar of the syndics -will restrain them froni»}*ronouuciiig 
ail inequitable, or at least absurd seutence, or from acting 
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any of tliom trear*}iorously, besl^ips that in so larj 3 fe a 
number of ju^lgos there will always he one or two, that the 
nafair st’aial in awe of. Lastly, as far as the commons are 
concerned, thej also will he^ adequately secured if thry are 
allowed to aj)jM'aJ to the syndics, w^ho, as 1 have s»iid, are 
hv law' anthoiJ7<"vl to inquire, jud^e, and determine aVmt 
tlje e(»iidnet of th<‘ jiulj^es. For it is certain that the M'udies 
W'ill ilot, he ahletfto eM<‘ai>e the hat.r«^d of tlih^J^atHcinus, and 
Oil tht* other liand, w’iJl ahvays he nn>st ]>ojkUlar w'lTh the 
commons, whovse aiqaausc thvy will try as far as they ean to 
hid for. To which <‘ijd, opportunity hein^ tlTeni, they 
wdll not fail to reverse senieiie(‘s pr<niouneed against the 
laws of the court, and t<» examine aiSy judj^^(‘, and tb ]>unish 
those that are ]>arlijil, f4)r notliiiur mores the hoaits i»f a 
multitude more Utaa this. Nor is it nn olqeetiou, hut. «m 
the 4‘ontrar}, au advantage, that snrh exauiph*s <‘au hut 
randy or{uu\ For not to mention {hattlmi eoinmonw iilth 
is ill ord<Tt'd where exam]>los are daily made r>f criminals 
(as we .^howe^l Cha]». V". S<'e. 2), tliost* events must siireiy 
he ^en rare that an* iiuksI renowned hy fame. 

42 , Tliost* who are seni. as p4v<*rnorfc( eiti<‘s and pn*. 
viiu'es ou^ht to he <du).sen out of the ranh of senators, 
hecause it is the duty oi senators to looh alter the forti- 
fieatiitns o1 < jties, tiu* treasury, th'-iuiliturv. etc. Lut thost*, 
v'ho wf*j*4' M*iit to s<»mew'hat distant regions, vviuild he 
*'■' uuah]f‘ t(» attojid the senate, ami, tlau'efore, th<»st* <miy are 
to )»e snmnione<l from tht,* S(*iia.1e itstdf, who an' destin<‘d 
to eiliei, founded vui their native* soil ; hut tlufsewhom they 
wish to s<'im1 14> ]da4.es more n*iiiote are to ])e tdioseiioul of 
t]ios<‘, w'lioMf‘ au'e »s i'onsistent with seuattu-iah runh. But 
not <‘\^'n thiis do I think that tlie ]n‘a<'e of th»* dominion 
will he su Hi cj cully provi(h*d for that is, if the iieit^hhour- 
in^ cities an* alio^etlay 4leiU4*d the ri; 4 :ht of vott^, unless 
they a re so wi'ah, that they can ht* oj^>enl\ set at uauj^ht, 
which eauuot surely he suppt»s(*d. And so it is neeessary, 
tliat the ueiehlH)uriJij^ cities f>e granted the rij^ht id* eiti/t*n- 
sbi]>, and tlial from t*very one of th<*m twenty, or thirty, or 
forty tiioseii citizens (for t lie iiuiu her sluuild vary with the 
siz<* of l.iie city) l»e enrolled aiiiou^ the j»a<ricians, out of 
wdioiu ilire**, tour, or five ought t.o he yearly idtjcied to ho 
of the senate, and one for life to he a sj'iidie,. And let 
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those who are of the senate he sent with their syndic, to 
govern tho city out of wliieh they wen‘ chosen. 

43. Moreover, judges are to he established in every city, 
eho^n oat of the })atriciajis of that ciiy.A B?ii> of ihese l 
think it nuiuHii^wsary to treat at length, because they eon- 
<^4'm not tlie foundations of this sort i^f dominion in 
partieiiUr. 

^ 44. Ill every <‘Ouacil the seereiaries a,nd olher *bflidal8 

of this kind, as liny have not the right, of voting, ahonld 
he chosen from the commons. But as tlies(i, hy their long 
jn*.fle.ti<5^ of hnsiness, art^ the mop>t eouverbant with the 
aftiiirs tt» lie Iransat^ted, it often arises that mort^ deference 
than liglit is shown ’'to their advice, and that tlie state of 
the wh(d<‘ doniiuion depends (‘hi<*fly on Hair guidance: 
which thing has ht*eu iand to tJie Tlulcli. Bor this cannot 
hnpfrtiii without oxeiting I he jejiJoiisy of many of the 
no]»]eHt. And sureiN we cannot doubt, that a senate, whose 
wisdopi is derived from the a<lvice, not of senators, but of 
ofiicials, will he most fre<|iiented by tlie, sluggish, and the 

’ .condition of tins sort of dominion will Im.‘ httle ])e1.t<‘4 than 
that of a moiiar<'liy dire4*ied by a few counsellors of the 
lung, (See Chai>. VI. S<vs, o-7). However, to this evil 
the dominion will bt‘ more or Jess liable, iu eording as it 
w^as^vell or ill founded. Kor the liberty of a dominion is 
ne\er defended wilhout risk, if it h.is not tirm enough 
hwindat ions ; and, to avoid that risk, ]>tttricians choose 
from the coimuoiisaiubitious miiiisterb, who are slaughtered 
as vie.iims to a]»]»tase the wraf^i of tiiose, who aiy ]>lolliiig 
aguiust iibt'i't v Bill where libi'i’ly has hrm eiiongh fouu-^ 
dathms, there the patri* ians themNeb<‘s \ic for tli(‘ honour 
of defending it, and an* anxious tliat juaulouce in tin* con- 
duct of flifairs should flow from tlu'ir own ml vice tudy ; and 
in lavinir the fonndatifvns of this dAuninion weliayc studied 
above all tJiese two points, namely, to exclude the <‘oinnums 
from giving ,nJvi<^! as much as from giving vot^s (Secs. 
3, 4 ), dud. theiNdbre, to place tlie whole authority of the 
dominion wdtli the whoh‘ body of ])atriciaiis, bnt its exer- 
cise wuh the syndics and senat<*, and. lastly, tin* right of 
convoking the senate, and tn*atiugof matters affecting the 
common welfare with <*oubu1s clio-vm from the senate itself. 
But, if it iw further ordained that the secretary, whotlier n 
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the senate or in other councils, he aj^poinied for foxu* or 
five, years at most, and have attached to him an assistant* 
secretary appointed for the same }>t'riod, to heiir j»art of 
the work durinit,* that time, 4 ,>r that the seual^* bavovnot 
one, but several secretaries, employed one in one depart- 
ment, and another in another, the pow(‘r of the otBcials 
will never become of any conBi'qu(‘m*e. 

4-5. ‘iVeasui'ers, , are likewise t<» be chosen •‘from the com-« 
mens, and art to Ije liound to submir tlie treasury accounts 
to the syndics as well us to tlu^ senate. 

40. Matters concemini^ reli^oa we have s(‘f. forth* at 
suflicieiit len;^d]i in our Theo]e^ieo-J*i>liri('al Treatise. Yet 
certain points \vt» then oinitlc*d, oi it was not there 

the place to trt^nt ; for instance* tlial all the ]tati*icians 
must ix* <.»f lh(^ same relic:j»»ii, that is, of lluil moat siitiple 
and ^oiicrdl relit^ion, wliiclj in tliat treatise Ave tlo-crihed. 
For it is altovt* all to be uvoidiah that tin* patrieiaus them- 
selves shouhl be dhhled into sects, and sliow I'axoiir, some 
to this, and others to that, and iheuet* l'i‘<*oine mastt‘n‘d by 
su]»erstition, and try to dejirive tin* Hnl>jects of the liberty 
of speaking out their (►pinions. In the serYnid placo*, thoujrli 
every(Uj(* is to Im* given lilxTly to .sjM'uk out his opinion, 
yet great ionvemicles an* to b(* forhidden. And. therefore, 
those th.it are attached to another religion are, indeed, to 
]»e alloW(‘d to build as many temples as t In *y please ; yeT» 
\her>e are to b(‘ Small, and limited to a certain st.uKhird of 
Mz«*, and (Ui siit^s at sonn* little distam*e one frmn another. 
But it !{}>. very un]vortau»‘ llial the tiunples con k< ‘ crated to 
^tlie nathmal religi<.ui shouid b(( large and cosily, and that 
only patricians or senators sliould be allowtd to ad- 
minibt(*r its priiu'ipal nt<‘s, and thus tli.a patricians only 
be Kutfer(*d to bapti/e, celebrate mamiiges, ana lay ou 
bauds, f^nd that in general they l*e recogni/^d as the 
l>rit‘sts of tlie 1eni[»leH and the chain pioiiis and iiite.rpreters 
of the national r(‘ligion. But, for preaching, aijid to 
, manage the chundi tr«‘usury and its daily busiiiess, let 
some persons be chosi'n from the commons )>y the senate 
itself, to be, as it Avert*, the senate’s (le]'Uties, and, there- 
fore, bound to r(‘iider it aceoiiiit of ev(‘iything. '» 

47. And thitse an* points tliat concern the foundations 
of tins sort of dominion ; to which I will add some few 
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others less essential indeed, but yet of great importance. 
Kamely, that the patricians, when they walk, should be 
distinguished by some special garment, or dress, and l>e 
‘Saltrted by some special titles; and that overt'^man of the 
commons should give way to them; and that, if any 
patrician has lost his ]>roperty by somfe unavoidable mis- 
fortune, ho should be restored to his old conditio:^ at the 
public expense ; but if, on the contrary,* it Ijc proved that 
he lias spent tli<i sailie in presents, ostentation, gaming, 
debau(;Jiery, <lc., or that hi* is insolvent, he must lose Ms 
dignity, and be held unworthy of every honour and office. 
For he, that cannot ^^^ovorn liimself and hi^ own private' 
affair^ will mueh less be able to advise on public affairs. 

48. Those, whom the 4aw compels to takt* an oath, "will 
be much more cautious of perjury, if they ar(‘ bidden to 
swear by the country's safety and li]»erty and by the 
supreme council, than if tliey are told to swear by God. 
For he who swears by God, gives as ^’uroty some private 
advantage to himself. whtTeof he is judge ; but he, who by 
his oath givi's surety his country’s liberty and safety, 
swears by what is the t-ommoii advantage of all, whiTeof 
he is not judge, and if lit* perjures liimself, thereby de- 
clares that he is his ('ountiw's enemy. 

49 ". Academies, that art* founded at the public expeuse, 
arc instituted n<#t so much lo eiiltivate men’s uatur^ 
abilities as to restrain them. But in a frt*t' commons ealtli 
arts and schuiees will be best cultivated to the full, Ifeve'iy- 
one that asks leave is iillow’ed to teach jmblicly.'aud that 
at Ms own cost and risk. But tht‘sejiiid the like points I 
reserve for another pLace.* For hen*. 1 detomiiued to trc*at 
only sutjj matters as concern an aristocrat^' dominion 
only. , 

* This promist* is not kept bj the author, no doubt owing ^o his not 
Jiving to finish the worit. 
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f CHAPTEll IX. 

j 

OP AlilSTOCllACY. CONTItJFATTOIT. 

H itherto Ave have considered an aristocracy, so far 
as it tah(‘s its name from oii“ itify, whieli is the head 
ol the ’whole Joininion. It. is time to treat of that, 
Avhich is m tlie liaiids of more tliKii one t‘ity, and which I 
tliinlc j>rei\Tiil‘li‘ to the f<‘riuer. Rut that "wu* may notice 
its diftcTenee and itt> siiperiorit \ , Ave will jmss in rcA'icAV 
the foundations of dominion, one ])V one, rejeetuij^jj those 
foundations, Avliieh are unsuited to the presont. kind, and 
laying in their jilaee others for it to rest upon. ^ 

‘2. Tin* eities, then, AAdneh enjoy the ri^ht of eitiisenshi}!, 
must l>e So huilt and fort Hied, that, on tlit‘ one hand, each 
city by itsv*]f may nnable to subsist AAutliout the rest, 
and that yet, on I he otlnu* hand, H eamiot desert the rest 
W'ithmit eTf-at harm to the AA’Jiole dominion. For thus' they 
will always remain J>ut ,Mties, whicii are so eon- 

Htituted, lliat tlie\ can in'illier maintain tliemselves, nor be 
dangerous to the rt\st, clcarJy not independent, but 
iibaoluteh subject to tlie itsf. 

2. But the <'outenls of the iniilh and tenth H*i*lionR of 
the last eha]>ter are*dediieed from tlie gemnul nature of 
aristoertuy ,« is ar<‘ also the ])ro[iortioii ]>etAve.eii tJie numbers 
of tin* patrieians and tJie mult it mbs and the j>ro]M;r ago and 
eondilieii o<* 1)n>se that Jiye to b*' made ]>atrieiaijs ; so that 
oil the*^- points no differeiiee can arise, A\'heth(ir the do- 
minion be iu the Iiand.s of one or moVe cities. But tho 
suprenii* conueil must here be im a diffiTeut footing. For 
if any ('ity of th(‘ dominion Avere assigned for tho meeting 
<»f t.hl^ su]>renie (‘ouiu il, it AvcAiId in reality be tin* head of 
thi* dominion ; and, therefore, <uth«*r they would Jiave to take 
turns, or a place 'would have to Ins assigui'd for • this 
council, that has not tho right of citizenship, and belongs 
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equally to all. But either alternative is as difScult to 
effect, as it is easy to state ; I mean, either that so many 
thousands of men should have to go often ^mtside their 
ciflhs, or that they shouJd Ifave assemble sometimes in 
one placo, sometimes in another. 

4, But that we may eonclude aright Vhat should he 
done in thit^yialter, and on wrfiat y>lan t ])0 eoiinciJS of this 
dominion ought he formed, from its own very jiature 
and coiiditioin tliese points are to l>c considf'n*(] ; namely, 
that #very city has &o much nuuv right than a private 
man, as it ex^vis him in ]wnvor (Chaj). II. See. 4),^ and 
consequently that e^ery city of tiiis dominion has as much 
right within its walls, or the limits of its jnvisdielion, as it 
has power; and, in 1h<^ next- place, that all the eitles are 
mtil.nally assi^eiatod aiKf. united, not as muh^ a treaty, hut 
as forming one domini<»n, yet so that every eily has so 
much more right as against the dominion than the others, 
as it (^reeeds the others in power. IVn* in* w^ho seeks 
equality Utween uneqnals, seeks an ahsurdity. Citiz^eos, 
indet‘d, are riglifiy esteemed e(pial, ))eeauK(‘ the power of 
eath, (*om])ared with tJiat of the whole dominion, is of lu* 
account. But eaeli city's jio'wer constitutes a large part of 
the jpowvr of the dominion ii.self, and so miuh the larg*T, 
aft the city iT^e]f is greater. And, therefore, the cities ran- 
not all he held ('<jiia.l. But, as the pow'or of ea< !i, alw> 
its right should he estimated hy its gr(‘atuess. Thehomls, 
however, hy which tliey shoftld 1/e hound into one do- 
miuioJi, art‘ alcove all a senate and a court of justice* 
(Chap. IV. Sec, 1). But how hv tlij^se hond?. they are all 

he so unitcid, that each of tlnnn may vet remain, as far 
as ]H>ssihle. inde])eiident, I wnll liere hriefly sh?>w, 

5. I 8ui>pes«' then, that tlie pali^cians of every city, who, 
according to its siz(*, should l/e^more, or fewer"* fSec. o), 
have suproine rigid their own eity, and that > in that 
city's su]>renie council, the} have su]>nmn‘ authority to 
foHify the city and eidargt^ its walls, to im])Os<' taxes, to 
pass and re]H'a] laws, and, in general, to do everything 
which tly^y jndgt* neeessaiy^ fo their city's preservation and 
increaBe, But to manage the eonimori bt^siuess of the 
dominion, a senate is to l)o iTeated on just the same foot- 
ing as wo desiTihed in the last chapter, so that there be 
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between this senate and tie former no difference, except 
that* this has also authority to decide the disputes, which 
may arise between cities. For in this dominion, of which 
no city is head, it cannot be done by the supreme council. 
(See Chap. VI. Sec. 38.) 

6. But, in this domiiiion^the supreme council is not to 
be called together, unless there is need to alter the form of 
the dominion itself, or on some difficult, luisiness, to which 
tine senators shall think themselves unequal ; and so it will 
very rarely happen, that all the patricians arc summoned 
to council. For we have said fChap. VIII. Sec. 17;, that 
tlie supreme couiicirs function is t<^ pass luid rc‘peal laws, 
and to choose the ministers of the dominion. But the laws, 
or general t'onstitutiun of the whole dominion, ought not to 
be changed as soon as instituted. If, hfwever, time and 
occasion suggest the institution of some now law' or the 
change of one already ordained, the question may first be 
discussed in tbe senate, and aftt^r the agnvnient of the 
senatt) in the matb^r, then hd envoys next ho sent to the 
cities by the senate itself, to inform the p.triciansof every 
city of the o[>ini(>i} of ihe senate, and lastly, if the majority 
of the follow that opinion, it shall then remain good, 
but otherwise be <if no efft^ct. And this same order ,ma.y 
l»e observed in choosing the gen(ira.ls of the tirmy and the 
embassadors lo }k» sent to other n'alms, as also about 
decrees cou<^<Tiiing the, making oi war or accepting (*ondi- 
tions of jK*ace. But in cboirmig tin', other public ofli<*ials, 
sinco (as \ve sliowed in Sec. 4) evory <aty, as far as can ]»e. 
ought to remain ind' ‘pendent, and to have as much more 
right than the others in the di»mmiou, as it exceeds them 
ill power, the Following order iiiiist ncc(‘ssarily bevDbserved. 
The senators are to be <*hosen by^Jin* patricians of each 
city ; that is, the patricians of one city are to elect in their 
own council a fixed number of senators fnmi their col- 
leagues t»f their own city, which number is to be to tiiat of 
thf‘ patricians of that city as one to twelve (Chap. VHl. 
Sec. 30) ; and they are to degignate whom they will to be 
of th(^ first, second, third, or other series ; and in like 
manner the patricians of tbe other cities, in proportion to 
their number, are to choose more or fewer senators, and 
distribute them among the series, into a certain number of 
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• whicl i we have said the senate is to be divided. (Chap. 
Vm. Sec, 34.) By which means it will result, that in 
every series of senators there will be found senators of 
evarj" city, more or fewer, according to^its size. But the 
presidents and vice-presidents of the scries, being fewer 
in number than the cities, are to be ^jLo^en by lot by the 
senate out of tlie (consuls, who are to be appointed first. » 
The same T)td<*r is io be maintaincnU in apj)oi3ting the 
supreme judges of I dominion, namelj, that the patricians 

of ev<^ city arc to elect from their colleagues in propor- 
tion K) their nuniher more or fewer judge's. And so it will 
be the case, that every city in choosing officials will be 
as independent a.s f^ossible, and that each, in proitortion to 
its j>ower, will ha ve th# more right alike in the senate and 
the court of juHti(‘ 0 ; supposing, that is, that the order 
observed by seiiat(‘ and coprt in deciding public affairs, 
and settling dispTitt*s is such in all respects, as we have 
descriU^d it in llu* tbiriy-third and thirty-fourth sections 
of the last chapter/ 

7, Next, the commanders of battalions and military tri- ' 
bunes are also Vi l>e cthoson from the patricians. For as it 

is fair, that I'very city in pro})ortion to its size sliould be 
bound to levy a certain number of soldiers for the general 
safety of the whole dominion, it is also fair, that from the 
patricians of every city in proportion to the number of** 
regiments, which tlu*y are bound to maintain, they may ^ 
appoint so many tribunes, ^ajuains, ensigns, etc., as are 
needed to discipline that part of the military,,* which they 
supply to the dominion, 

8. No taxes are io be imposed^by the senate on the 
subjeejs ; but to meet the exiwjiiditure, wliich by decree of 
the senate is necessary to cariy" on public business, not 
the subjet'ts, Imt ttie cities tjtif*mselves are ti> be called 
io assessment by the senate, so that every city, in propor- 
tion to its size, sTiould j>ay a larger or smaller share of the 
expense. And this share indeed is to be exacted by the 
patricians of eveiy city from their own citizens in what 
way they please, either by compelling them to an assess- 
ment; or, as is much fairer, by imposing taxes on them. 

* the text i but the court of justice ts not described till the thirty- 
set'enth and following sections of Chap. VIIL 
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9. Further, although all the cities of this dominioD are 
not maritime, nor the senators summoned from the maiix 
time cities only, yet may tin* same eiuoluments he awarded 
to the seuatfVis, as wo meutiojied in the thirty-first section 
of the Iasi ohai^h^r. To whioh end it will ho j)oasihle to 
dcAus(' moans, varying with the oom])ositu»n of the do- 
mimf)n., ^o link the eities to one anollier more eJoseJy. 
But the other poin^ coii<‘erning the senate at/d the court 
of justice and the wlude dominion in general, which 1 
dolivt'red in th(* last ('hapter, are to he applied t^ tliis 
dominion also. And so Tve se*\ that in a domiuion whi<*h 
is in the harals of several citit‘s, it will not Ik.^ necOSvSa-iy to 
assign a fixed tiint* or j)la<*e for asseifihling the supreme 
council. But fer the senuto and cr^rirt of jusliet* a phice is 
to he appointed in a villagt*. <»r in a eily, that has not the 
right of voting. Bnt I rctuni to those points, wliich con- 
cern the (‘ities taken hy tli<*inselv4*s. 

10. The ordei* to h(‘ ohs«'rvt‘d hy tlu* sa]>renie couiici! of 
a single city, in choosing officitils of tlie doniini^m and of 
the city, and in making de<Tees, should ]>c tlir same that 
I have delivered in the tweuly-sevenlli and tliirty-sixth 
sootions of the lost chapter. For th(‘ poll<*y is the same 
here as it was t.liere. l^ext a council ol‘ syndies is to he 
formed, sul^ordiiiate h' Ihe eouie-il of the (ily, and having 

'tlie same relation to it as the I'ouneil <d‘ syndics of the last 
chJjTpter had to the council of lla* entin* dominion, and let 
its fum'tioiis within the limiti^ of tlu^ cily he a)s(» the same, 
and let it onjoy the same e^nolunioiits. But if a city, and 
consequently the numher of its jwitricians he so small that 
it cannot create more*^.haii one syndic* or two, whh-h two 
are not enough to make a coui]<*il, 1 litm the su]>reme,/?ouncil 
of the city is to appoint judges to assist ihe syndic's in trials 
according to the math*!* ai/:ssue, or else the disymte must 
he referred to the suy>renie e<miu*il of syndics. For from 
every city some also ont of the syndics are to he sent to 
the jilace where the senate sits, to B<‘e, that the constitution 
of the whole dominion is yireservt^I imhroktm, and they 
are to sit in the senate without 'the right of voting. 

,.*,^11. The cxmsnls of the cities are likevdse to he chosen 
hy the patricians of their city, aifd^are to constitute a sort 
of senate for it. But their numher I cannot determine, 
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TXot yet do I think it necessary, since the city’s business of 
great imjwrtance is transaitted by its supreme council/ and 
matters concerning ilie whole dominion by tbe|freat senate, 
ButKf they be few, it- will Ijc^noccssary that tJiey givt' their 
votes in their <*ouncil o]>enly. and not by ballot, as in large 
councils. For in Hinall comx'ils, whAi tob\s are giren 
secretly, ])y ajittle exfra cunning one can easily dtiitect the 
author of ev\*ry vote, and in many wa^ deceive the loss 
attentive. • 

12. JSesides, in ev(‘ry city judges are to be appointed by 
its supreme council, from whose sentence, howTver, let 
everyon<,* but an openly (*ouvicted criminal or confosen^d 
debtor have a right of appeal to the KU]>remo court of justice 
of tlie domiiikni. But fliis need not be jmrsued further. 

13. It. remains, tln^rt ‘forts to .speak of the ’(*itie.s wliicli 

are nt)t iiidejM'udtmt. If ‘these were foinnh'd in an at'tual 
province oj; district of the dominion, and theji* inhabitants 
arc of the same nation and language, they ought oi‘ neces- 
sity. likt‘ villages, to lu* esT.(*<* 2 n(*d parts of the nelghlmur- 
ing cities, so that each of them should be under the 
governnnmt of rliis or that iiide]»endeut (‘ity. And the 
reason of this is, that tlie }>atricians are (*lioseii by the 
HUpreune council, not of the dominion, but of every city, 
and in every city are nion* (»r fewer, aecor<Ihig to the 
number of inhabitiiuts w^ithn* the limits of its jurisdiction 
(Sec. 5). And so it is nocessaiy, that the nuiltitude of tlie 
city, which is not inde]K*udent#be referred to fin* census of 
another which is iiidejiendent, and de]>ejid upon tlie latter’s 
government. But cities captured by right of war, and 
annex(id ^o the domiiinm, are eitln^:? tc) Ik? <‘Hteemed asso- 
ciabis the dominion, and though conquerofl put. under 
an obligation by tliiit. j^uietit, or else cokuiies to enjoy tlio 
right of citizenship are io he sen* thither, and the natives 
removed elsewdn^re^or utterly destro}e(l, « 

14 And thes(* are tJje things, which touch the found 
tions of the dominion. Bui. tha.t its euiidition is liot 
than that of the aristoiTacy, which is (‘ailed after one 
only, I comdude from this,^iamely, that the patrieia 
every efty, after tb(^ maimer of human desire, will b( 
to keep, and if possible ii#reas(' their right* both ' 
city and in the senate ; and therefore will try. r 
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possible, to attract tke multitude to themselves, and cson- 
seq'tfently to make a stir in the dominion b}' j^ood deeds 
rather than by fear, and to increase their own number; be- 
cause the more numerous the/ are, tbo more senators <lhey 
will choose out of their own council (Sec. 6), and hence tlie 
more ri^ht (Sec: 6j’Lhey will possess in the dominion. Nor 

* is it ohjectioii, that while every city is ^consulting its 
own interest and susij^n^ting the rest, they more often 
quarrel among themselves, and waste time in disputing. 
For if, whilo the Koinans are debating, Sagunlum is lost 
on the other hand, while a few are deciding everything in 
<*onformity with tlieir own ]^assions only, lil^^rty and the 
general good art* lost. For men’s natural abilities are too 
dull to see through t‘v<uTtliing at Once ; but by consulting, 
listening, and dtd)ating, they grow more acute, and while 
they are trying all means, they at last discover thost* 
■svliich they want, winch all a.ppi\ne, but lu) one w<>uld 
have thought of in tin* first inKlmn'e. But if anyone retorts, 
that the doininion of tJ)e Dutch has not h>ug endured 
without a count or om* to fill his jdaet*, let liim have this 
reply, that the Dutch thought, i hat to maintain their liberty 
it was tuiough to abandon their count, and tu beliead the 
body of their dominion, but neveT thought of remoulding 
it, and left its limbs, just as they had been first consti- 
tuted, so that the county of iiolland has remained with- 
out a count, like a b<'adless body, and the actual dominion 
has lasted on without the name. And so it is no w'onder 
that most of its subjects lia\e ntd kiiowm, with whom the 
authority of the doiuiuioii lay. And even had this been 
(>tlierwi8e, yet those wdio a.ctually lu‘]d dominion wore far 

♦ too few*^ to govern the niiillitudt* and suppress their power- 
ac ful aiJversaries. AVliei^re it hsts conic* to pass, that the 
be latter ha'Ve <.l‘ten b<*eu abl(‘ to ph>t against tliom with im- 
ever amity, <und at last to overthrow them. ,And so the sudden 
the p-erthrow of the said re 2 »ublic“ has not arisen from a 
6f thedess waste of time in debabiS, but from the misformed 
are to s? of the said dominion and the fewness of its rulers. 

. 11. Th 

by the paxVj ‘‘Hist.," Bk. xxi. Chaps. VI. and following. 
of senate Vzdliam Henry, Trinit of Orange, afterwards William 

gland, was made Statholder by a popular insurrection, coiise- 
he iu\aBion of the Frcnth. 
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15. This aristocracy in the hands of several cities is also 
preferable to the other, heeause it is not necessary, as in 
the first described, to provide against its whole supreme 
couiJrd] being overpowered by a sudden attacS, since (See. 
9 ) no time or place is appointed for its meeting. More- 
over. j.>owerful citizens in this domiinon»arc less to lie 
feared. For^yrhere several cities enjoy liberty, i^ is not 
enough for liim, who is making ready hi!l way to dominion, 
to seize one city, in obder to hold dominion over the rest. 
And, lastly, liberty under this dominion is common to more. 
For where one city reigns alone, there the advantage of 
the rest is only so far considered, as suits that reigning 
city. 
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CHAPTER X. 

OP jftllSTOCRAOy. CONgLCSION. 

1 . 

H aving oxnlained and made ]>roof of the foiindatiou« 
of both kindri of iiristocrary, i# remains fco inqiuro 
wtiet her * by reason of auv fault t[iey aro Jialde to bo dis- 
solved or cihaiip^tid into another form. The priuutry cause* 
by which dominions of tliis kind are dissolved, is that. 
whi<*h that most acute Florentine^ o])serVi'N in his “Dis- 
courses on LiV}’” (Bk. in. Chap. I.), namely, that like a 
human body, “a dominion has daily added to it something 
that at some time or other n(»(*ds to L>e remtMljed." And so, 
lie says, it is n(‘c<‘ssarj for something 0(*<’artionally h» 0(*(‘ur, 
to bring hack the dominion to that first principle, on whidi 
it was in the beginning established. And if this does m>t 
take }»lace within the iieeessary time, its bleniislies wiK go 
on incrt‘asing, till tJioy e^aniiot be removed, but witli the 
d<pninioii itself. And this restoi’ation, in* says, may either 
Lap])»m a.(M*ide tit ally, or by tlie (htsign and foretlioiight of 
the laws or of a. man of At nim'diiiary virtue. Aid wo 
cannot dohbi, that this matter is of the grt*at-est imj>or- 
tanee, and that, wdiere^»)rovi.>ioii Juib not U^en made against 
this incouveiiieiice, the doiuimou will not Ih* aide to endure 
by its own ^^eelieu(*o, but only by good fortune;* and on 
the other hand that, wjiere a pioj^r remedy has been 
aj>plied t.o*this evil, it wilf not be jKissible for it to fall by 
its own tkinlt, but only by some inovilalile fate, as we shall 
})rcseutly sh(.)W more clearly. The first remedy, that sug- 
gest ed itself for this evil, was t{> a]>jK)int every five years a 
supreme dictator for one or two mouths, wh(» should liave 
the right to inquire, decide, and make*, ordinances concern- 
ing the acts o|‘ the senators and of every official, and 


Maclua>elli, 
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there! ►y to bring ba(‘.k the dominion to its first i>riiieii)le. 
But he who studies to avoid the inconveniencos, t(t wbicii 
a dominion is lia}>le, must apply remedies that suit its 
natn]^e» ean he derived ^rom its ovfu f^ndatious; 
otherwise in his wisli to avoid Charyhdis he falls u})on 
Sevlla. It is, indeefl. true that all, as w^ll rulers as ruled, 
ought to be i-esrrained by fear of punishment or Jpss, so 
that they maj^fiot do wrong with iuqnniitjv’ or even advan- 
tage ; but, on thf* other hand, it is certain, that if this fe;ir 
beeomej (‘omnion to good and bad men alike, the dominion 
must he in tin* utmost danger. Now as the autluuiU of 
a dictator is absolute, it cannot fail to bt* a horror to all, 
es]»ecia]ly if, as is bAt* r<"quired, he %vere appointed at a 
s+ated time, biM-ause in^hat ease every ambitious man 
would pursue this ollit e witlj^ the utmost, energy ; and it is 
e.(jrtam that in time of j»ea«e virtue is thouglil less of than 
wealth, so that the more haughty a man he is, the more 
easily he will get otliee. And tliis ])erlui])s is why tht> 
Homans us(*d to make a dietator at no fixed finie, bid. 
under pressure of some aeeideiital ui^'essity. Though for 
all that, tt> <]not<f Ci<‘er(/s words, “the tumour of a dic- 
tator was dis])leaHing to the gotMl.’* * And to be sure, as 
this authority of a dictator is quite royal, it is im])ossible 
for iKe dominion to <*liange into a monarchy without great 
peril to the republic, although it. haj)]M‘n for ever so siioi’t. 
a time. Furtherimnv, if no fixed tinu* vr('re {ip]>oiiit(‘d fo^ 
cn^ating a dh'tator, no notit'e w^nld bt‘ i)Mid to the interval 
between oiii* dictator and another, which is the \'^y\ thing 
that we said was most to be observed; and tlu* whole thing 
would be I'xeeodingly vague, and therefore easily neglected. 
Unless, then, this authority of a dictator Ik:‘ ^‘ternal and 
fixed, an(f therefore impossible to be con fern ‘d (m one man 
without destroying the form of Jbminion, the dictat.orial 
authority itself, and consequently tlu* safety and ^>rest!r- 
vation of the rtqmbfic will be very imct'rt ain. 

2. But, on the <dher hand, we caTim>t doubt K^liap. VI, 
Sec, 3;, that., if without destroying the form of dominion, 
the sword of tli(‘ dictator might, be permanent, and only 
• 

^ Cic. ad Qniut. Grat. iii, S, A The better rcadjng is “ rumour,” 
not “ tumour.” “The good” in such a passage means the arisiocratic 
party. 
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terrible to the wictod, evils will never grow to such a pitch, 
that they cannot he eradicated or amended. In order, 
therefore, to secure all these conditions, wo have said, that 
there is to be council of syndics subordinate to the 
supreme council, to the end that the sword, of the dictator 
should l:>e pei:uianent in the hands not of any natural 
person^ but of a civil person, whose memlx^rs are too nume- 
rous td divide the dominion amongst them solves (Cliai>. IX. 
Secs, i, 2), or to combine in any wickedness. To which is 
to be added, that they are forbidden to fill any other oiiice 
in the dominion, tiiat they are not the paymasters of tlie 
sol<liei*y, and, lastly, that they are of an age to prefer 
actual security to things new and perilous. Wherefore the 
dominion is in no danger from them, and consequently they 
cannot, and in fact will not^be a terror to the good, Imi 
only to the wicked. For as they are less jK)wei*ful to ac- 
complish criminal designs, so are they more so to restrain 
wickedness.iir For, not to nnuition that they can resist it in 
its beginnings (since the council lasts for ever), they are also 
sufficiently numerous to dare to accuse and condemn this 
or that influential man without fear of Viis enmity; espe- 
cially as they vc>te }>y ballot, and the sentence is j)ronounced 
in the name of tho entire council. 

3. But thi* tribunes of the commons at Eome w'ere like- 
wise regularly ap]>ointed ; but they w^erc too W'eak to re- 
bfcrain the power of a Scipio, and had besides to submit to 
the senate tlieir ]>lans for. the public wxdfare,^ which also 
fn^queiitiy eluded them, by contriving that the one whom 
the senators w^ere l(‘ast afraid of should be most ]>opnlar 
with the commons. Besides which, the tribunes’ authority 
was supported against the j)atrieians ly the favour of the 
commons, and whenever they convoked the commonH, it 
looked ufi if tliey wenryaising a sedition rather tlian as- 
sembling a council. Wliich inconveniences have certainly 
no ]’dace in llic dominion whi(*h we hdve described in the 
last tw'o cha]>ters. 

4. However, tliis authority of the syndics will only be 

’ Not by law, except befoni B.c. 287 and in the inteiwal tyitwoen the 
dictatn(r.ship of Sulla and the consulship of Pompey and Crassus. But 
in the golden age uf tlie republic the senate in fact controlled the 
tribunes. 
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able to secure the preservation of the forn) of the dominion, 
and thus to prevent the laws from being broken, or anyone 
from gaining by transgressing; but will by no means 
Rufiicfi to prevent the growth of vices, i^hiohP cannot be 
forbidden by law, such as those into wliich men fall from 
excess of leisure, and from which the nainof a dominion 
not uncommoidy follows. For men in time of peace lay 
aside fear, ancl^gradually from being fierce savages become 
civilized or human**, aftd from being liumanc become soft 
and slnggislvand seek to excel one another not in virtue, 
but in ostemtation and luxury. And heucje they T)egin to 
put off their native manners and to put on foreign ones, 
that is, to become slalbs. 

5. To avoid these ovlfs many liavc tried to establish 
sumptuary laws ; but in vain. For all laws which can bo 
broken without any injury, to anotlier, arc* counted but a 
laughing-stock, and are so far from bridling the desires 
and lusts of men, that on the lontrary thtl^y stimulate 
them. Fo 3’ “ we are ever eager for forbidden fruit, and 
desire what, is defied/’ ^ Nor do idh* men over lack ability 
to elude tlxe laws whi<;b are instituted about things, which 
cannot absoluUdv be forbidden, as })anquels, plays, orna- 
ments, and the like, of whicli only t-be (*xcess is bad ; and 
that is to be judged acc‘oriliiig '♦.o the imlividuars fortum*, 
so that it cannot bo dotennined by any general law. 

6. I conclude, therefore, that the common vices of j>eace, 
of wdiich wo ar<; here s].>eakiug,«aro never to l>e direi'tly, but 
indirectly forbidden ; that is, by laying such foundations 
of dominion, that, the resiiJt may be, that the majoriiy, 1 do 
not say are anxious to live wdsoly (fdr that is imj>ossi]>lo}, 
but are guided by thos(‘ j)a8sionH whence the reiuiblic has 
most advantagt'. Ai^l thiTofore the chu*f point to be 
studied is, that the rich may be, art not thrifty, yet, avari- 
cious. For there ^ is no doubt, that, if this pajsion of 
avarice, wliich is general and lasting, be encouraged by tlw 
desire of glory, most j)eople would set their chief affection 
upon increasing their property without disgrace, in order 
to acqi^re honours, while avoiding extreme infamy. If then 
we examine the foundations of both kinds of aristocracy 


' Orid, “ Amores,*' III. iv. 17. 
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wliioh I havt» explained in the last two chapters, we shall 
see, that this very result follows from them. For the 
num]>er of rulers in both is so large, that most of the rich 
have s to "governmeut and to the ofhces of the do- 
minion open to them. 

7. But if itabt* further ordained (as we said. Chap. \TlII. 

See. 47), that juitricians who are iusoivtmt be depostnl 
from patrician and that thost‘ who lYave lost their 

property ]>y misfortune he restored Vo lh(‘ir b>riner posit ion, 
tliere is no dould that all will try their best to their 

l>ro])orly. Moreover, they will neviT desire foreign (*os- 
lunn^s, nor disdain their native om‘s, if it is l;y law ap- 
|)OiiJted, that patricians and candi<l«ftes for oliice shonld be 
distijiguislied by a spmal roK', eonnn-ning vliicb s«‘e 
Cha]), VJll. Sees. 25, 47. And besi<h‘s these, otbtT nieajis 
may be devised in every dominion agreeable to tin* natvire , 
of its situation and the national genius, and Inovin it js 
alKive all t«i be studied, that the subj(*ets may do tl^eir 
dutv rather spontam-ously than under j>ressnre of the law. 

8. For a dominion, that looks no farther tliau to lead 
men by fear, will be ratluT free from viees, ibaii |M)ss»"ssed 
of virtue. But men arc* so to be led, that they may think 
that they are not, led, but Ining after tlvur tuvn mini}, and 
aeeimbng 1.0 tlieir free deeisioii; and xso that tln^y art‘ re- 
strained only ]>y love of liberty, desire to increase their 
l>ropert \, and ho])eof gaining thelionoiirs of the dominion. 
But efiigu's, tnuiujihs, aivl other meitements to virtue, 
are sign rather of slavi ry than lil;ert>. For rewar/is of 
virtue* an* granted to slaves, not freemen. 1 admit, indeed, 
that men are very niaeh stiniiiiated by 1h'*se imatenn'iits ; 
but, as in tl^e first instanee, th(*y ar<‘ awarded to gp'al men, 
so afterwards, with tin* growth of einy, thev are granted 
to eowacds and men '\vw<»lleii witli the extent of their 
wealth, to the great- indignation of all good men. Sc'eimdlv, 
those, boast of their aneesfors’ elfig'tes and triunipbi^, 
think thiTare wroitg<‘d, if they arc* not pri*fcuTed to ot.luu-s. 
Lastly, not to memtion oth<*r obj(*<tions, it is e-ertain that 
ecpia-lity, wdiieh once cast off Ime generalliberty i« lost, <'an 
by no nn‘aus be inaintaiiiod, from the t.iim* that pcimliar 
liouours are Ivy juililic law decreed to any man r<‘iK)wned 
ftir his ' irtue. 
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9. Aft^^r which premisses, let us now see whether do- 
minions of this land can be destroyed by any causf to 
which blanio aliaches. But if any dominion cun be erer- 
lastijig, that will necessarily be so, whose oonstit.utioD being 
once righi ly instituted roinainB un broken. For the (*onstitn- 
tion is the soul of a dominion. Therefore, i|‘ it- is j)reseryed, 
so ls the dominion. But a constitution cannot remain nn- •k. 
conquen^d, unless it is doft*nded aliki^ by reastuj and 
common human imsshm : otherwise, if it relies (vnJy on the 
help of reason, it is eert-ainly w'eak and easjJy oven onie. 
Now the fundamental constitution of both kinds of 
aristocracy has been shown to agret» with reason and (oni- 
mori human ]>assion,^e can therofon^ assert tJjat these, if 
any kinds of doniinioa, will l>e eternal, in other words, 
thiit they cannot be destroyed ]>y any eaust* to wliieh 
blame a-Uaches, Imi- only by some in(‘yitabl<‘ fate. 

10. But it, may still be objected to us, that, although the 
constitution of doniiniou ab(»ye set forth is^defcnded by^ ' 
reason ami (onnuon liuman passion, yet for mI that it may 
at some time ]>e overpotvered. fcVr there is no passioVi. 
that is n<d s<nin*t.imes oyerj^owered by a sirongcir contrary 
one; for we freqmaitly see the fear of death oyer]M)w\‘n‘d 

1 y the gn *c*d for another’s pnqxu-tv. Men, win > ar(‘ runii iiig 
awa}' in j>aiiic fear from th(M‘neniy,ca',a be stojqK'd ]>y tin* fear 
<d'not Jiingelsi', but throw tin nn selves into riv('r,s, orrimh into 
fire, to <jsea pc tin* enemy's steel. Tii wiiatevm- degree, thei*^- 
fore, a commonwealth is rightly orden'd, and its laws well 
made; yet in tin* extrenn* difhcultics of a dominion, wiieii 
all, as sound inies liafqiens, are seiz<*(l b\ a sort rif panic 
terror, all, wjlliout regard to thefutu/re 4>r1he laws, aj»proye 
<>n]y that winch lln^ir actual fear suggt\st.s. all Itirn towards 
tlie man'*wiio is renowned for his victorit*s, and set him free 
from the Jaws, and ((‘Stablishing tln'reby tlie worst of ]>re- 
*dents), c'ontinue him in command, and entrust to his 
t. ’elily all affairs oi' sl.ate; and this was, in fact, the cause 
of tin* d*‘stru<*1 1011 of the Roman dominion, But to answer 
this rejection, I say, first, that in a rightly constituted 
r(*pubiic such terror do('s arise but from a dm* cause. 
And sc'Smh terror and consequent cemfusion can Im* attri- 
buted 1.0 no cause avoidable by human furpsight. In the ; 
next plaiv' is to be obser'^od, iliat in a republic sucli aaj' 
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we have above described, it is impossible (Cliap. VIU, Secs. 
9. 25) for this or that man so to distinguish himself by the 
report of his virtue, as to turn towards himseK the atten- 
tion of all.^^but he must have many rivals favoured by 
others. And so, although from ierror there arise some 
confusion in the republic, yet no one will be able t(» elude 
the law and declare the election of anyone to an illegtil mili- 
tary co£amand, without its being immediately flisputtn^l by 
other candidates ; ^and to settle the dis,puto,it will, in tht* end, 
be necessary to have recourse to the const it ntion ordained 
once for all, and approved by all, and to ordbr the 'affairs 
of the dominion according to the existing laws. I may 
therefore absolute assert, that as the aristocracy, which is 
in the hands of one vity only, so especially that which is in 
the hands of several, is everlasting, or, in other words, can 
be dissolved or changed into another form by no internal 
cause. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 


OP DEMOCEACT. 


1 . 

I PASS, at length, to the tliird and perfectly absolute do- 
minion, which we call democracy. The "difference be- 
tween this and aris^^racy consists, we have said, chiefly 
in this, that in an arisfbcracy it depends on the supreme 
council’s will and free choice only, that this or that man is 
made a patrician, so that no one has the right to vote or 
fill public offices by inheritance, and that no one can by 
right demand this right, as is the case in the dominion, 
whereof w^e are now treating. For all, who aie bom of citizen 
parents, or» on tlje soil of the country^ or who have deserved 
well of the republic, or have accomplished any other con- 
ditions ujx)n which the law g^nts to a ,man right of 
citi 2 a?nship j they all, I say, have a right w demand for 
themselves the right to vote in the supreme council and to 
fill public^^offiees, nor cam they be refused it, but for crime ' 
or infamy. ® 

2. If, then, it is by> law appointed, that the elder men 
only, who have reached a certain year of their age, or the 
first-born only, as soon as their age allows, or those who 
contribute to the republic a certaiPsum of money, shall 
have th% right of voting in the supreme council and manag- 
ing the business of tl^e dominion ; then, although on this 
system the result might be, thatine supreme council would 
1^ composed of fgver citizens than that of the aijjstocracy 
of which we treated above, yet, for all that, dominions 
of this kind should be called democraoies, because in them • 
the citizens, who are destined to manage affairs of statb, 
are not chosen as the best 1^ the supreme council, but are 
destin^ to it by a law. And although tor this reason J 
dominions of this kind, that is, where ndt the best, buv 
those who ha^pio^^ by <ffianc6 to be rich, or who are boaB 
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eldest, are destined to gOTem, are thought inferior to an 
aristocracy ; yet, if we reflect on the practice or general 
oandition of mankind, the result in both cases will come to 
the same tMng.* For patrioianB will always think ^ose 
the best, who are rich, or related to themselres in blood, or 
allied by friendship. And, indeed, if such were the nature 
of pati^cians, that they were fr€‘e from all passion, and 
guided by mere aftal for the public welfare iif Shoosing their 
patrician colleagues, no dominion coflld be compared with 
aristocracy. But efjperience itself teaches us ®nly t#o well, 
that things pass in (^uite a contrary manner, above all, in 
oligardiies, where the will of the patricians, from the absence 
of rivals, is most free from the law^ For there the patri- 
cians intentionally keep away the Wst men from tfl® TOhuK il, 
and seek for themselves such colleagues in it, aslfarngup^Ti 
their words, so that in such a dominion things are in a 
much more unhappy condition, Ix^cause the choice of j^atri- 
cians dfl|)endB entirely upon the arlRttraiy will of a f(*w. 
which is free or unrestrained by any law. But I return t,o 
my subject. * 

3. From what has been said in the last seetipn, it is 
manifest tha^ we can oom^ive of various kinds df demo- 
cracy. But my intention IS ndt to treat of eve:^ kind, but 
of that only, wherein ali, ^thorft Ajxcepftion^ wlipowe alle- 
pance to the laws of the wuutiy.j'on^ and rite fui*ther 
mdei>endent and of respectable 

in the supreme council and of flU&^ihe offices of the do- 
minion.^' « I say expressly, “whb owe^, .allegiance to tltc 
laws of the country only,' to exclude foreigner^ who art* 
treated as being uiider another's d(|ininion. T added, 
besides, who are independent,’’ except in so f^ as thtiv 
are under allegia-noe to the laws of tjjie dominioiL tp exclude 
women and slaves, who We under the authority of men and 
mastery and also children and wards, long as they arc 
imder tne authority of parents and* guardians. I said, 
lastly, and of re^ctahle life,” to exclude, above all, those 
that are infamous from crime, or some disgraceful means 
of livelihood, ^ ^ 

4. But, pertaps, someone will ask, whether women are 
^der men’ll ahthority by nature or institution? For if it 
S^^been by mere institution, then we Tiad no reason com- 
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pelling lis to exclude women frojn government. But if we 
i*onsult experience itself, we shall that the origin'of it 
is in th^ir weakness. For there has never been a caseirf 
mem and women reigning together, buf* wherever on the 
earth men are found, there we see that men rule, and 
women are ruled, and that on this plan, both sexes live in 
harmony. But on the other hand, the Amazons, ^jvho are 
reported to KftVe held rule of old, did !lot suffer men to 
stop in their country,* but reared only their female children, 
killinji the #nalea to whom they gaVfe birth.^ But if by 
nature women were equal to men, and were equally distin- 
guished by for(;e of character and ability, in which'^human 
power ajid tlierefore^^umaii i*ighi chiefly consist ; surely 
aiiion^ ilatious so man^Pand different some would L)e found, 
where l>dth sexes ruh^ alike, and others, where men are 
ruled by women, and so brought up, that they can make 
less use of i:heir abilities. And since this is nowhere the 
case, one may asserl with ]^»erfect propriety, thSbt women 
have not by nature equal right with men: but that, they 
iioC(‘ssai*ilf 'give way to men, and that thus it cannot 
]iap]jei^ tnat both sexes slipuM rule alike, much less that 
men should he ruted by vroix^i But if we further reflect 
uj>qii human jv^^^sions, ho^'^Cn, in fact, generally love 
women ipjsftrely Tohi the passiteof lust, ^d esteem their^ 
<*h*veriieaa and wisdoto in proportion to the excellence of 
their beauty, and aJiw> how very ill-disposed men are^to 
sulfer the women they^ltjve 4o snoW any sort of favour to 
otlitu’s, and other facts ctf this kind, we shall easily see that 
men and women chilflpt rule alike without great hurt to 
l>eace. TBut of th^ plough. ^ 

^ Justii), Histories, ii. 4, 







